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THE  INFINITE  PRESENCE 


Slowly  the  curtain  of  night 

Gave  place  to  the  dawning  of  day, 
And  the  glorious  monarch  of  light 
Sped  siltntly  on  his  way, 

And  God  was  in  the  dawn. 


The  grasp  of  winter  gave  place 
To  blossoming  odors  of  spring, 
And  all  nature  with  wonderful  gn 
Was  covering  everything, 

And  God  was  in  the  air. 


The  singing  of  birds  was  here, 
.Through  the  woods  and  up  on  the  hill, 
Their  silvery  notes  rang  soft  and  clear, 
As  each  followed  his  own  sweet  will. 
And  God  was  in  their  songs. 


Softly  the  murmuring  breeze, 
Forestalling  the  evening  calm, 
Stirred  verdant  depths  in  forest  trees. 
Exhaling  the  woodland  balm. 

And  God  was  in  the  sound. 


Heroes  and  poets  have  been. 

Who  have  left  their  thoughts  to  the  world. 
While  down  through  the  centur>'’s  din. 
They  come  with  banners  unfurled. 

And  God  is  in  their  words. 


There  never  was  breath  of  life. 

Nor  a  thought  that  was  born  of  truth 
In  all  this  wonderful  world  of  strife 
But  that  God  was  there  forsooth. 
Behold  Him !  everywhere. 

j.  Letchworth. 
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Scboole  anb  Colleges 


WASHINGTON 


Comprehenda  ilz  Schools.  The 
likw  School  (with  Doy  ud  Even- 
Ins  Cl  esses).  Medleel  CoUosc. 
Oradaete  School,  Peiaoon,  BN* 
OINEBBIKO  end  CNIVBB- 
SITT  COIiliBOE.  For  circulars 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

I  nwrsvkill  I  Begins  its  70th  year  Sept. 
15,  IWO.  Offering  three  Seminary  Courses  of  Studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  fitting  Course.  Addrese  MISS  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 


New  York 
University 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr. 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  lars  on  application. 

The  Misses  Oilman,  Principal.  04  Onnmonwealth  ATA,Boaton. 


L.  J.  Tompkins,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  Mew  York  City 


E,  S.  FRENCH, 


MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Limited).  Re-opens  October  A 
736  Madison  Avenae,  New  York. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SiTBTklirFdfc  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  33rd  YEAR. 
Academic,  Advanced  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dlplo 
mas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits  to  Vasear  and  Welleslev. 
Special  courses  In  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  hali 
hours  from  New  York. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Term  opens  September  29th.  For  catalone  or  Information 
address  Prof.  GcoROS  B.  Stevens,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Policies  Issoed  by  The  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontsstable  after 
one  year,  except  as  speciflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Pand  Policy  of  Tho  Washington  poaseasoa 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  pnbOc, 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insuranoe  at  Lowest  Coet. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

7oO  Park  Avenae,  New  York, 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  28th,  1896. 

The  Fscnlty  will  meet  new  studente  In  the  President’s  room, 
at  9.20  A.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.M. 

The  opening  addrees  will  be  delivered  In  the  Adams  Chapel, 
by  Rev.  Arthur  E.  McOlffert,  D.D.,  Thursday,  September  29th, 
at  4  P.M.  E  M.  Kinoslet,  Secretary. 


A  C  Year  Opens 

MfC  I  rWfCU  September  ^1806. 

THEOLOGICAL 

txcelled  Advantages  O  tT  tUi  IIAI  A  D  V 
College  Oradnates.  OBilVIlPIAICT 


The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  oash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


Hartford,  Conn 


The  next  term  will  begin 
WEDNESDAY,  SBPTBMBEB  Slst,  1808. 

Enrollment  of  stndents,  10  a.m.  ;  assignment  of  rooms, 
3  P.M. ;  pravers,  5  P.M.  Opening  address  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Grenville  Darling,  D.  O.,  7.30  p.m.  For  Informa¬ 
tion  write  to 

Hbrrt  M.  Booth.  President,  Anburn,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 


HOME 

Insoranix  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1 19  Broadway. 

Ninetieth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1898. 


Fifth  Avenue  and  Woodland  Hoad,  Pitteburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Re-opens  September  14tb,  1898.  For  catalogues  apply  to 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVerb,  President 


Lafayette  College, 


Albany  Female  Academy,  A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

85th  Fan  Session  optns  eptember  23d.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Three  Acad-my  Courses.  Foreign  languages  by  native  teachers. 
Best  methods  In  all  departments.  Studio  and  laboratory  admir¬ 
ably  equipped.  Buildings  new,  spacious,  airy,  sunny.  Home 
life  healthful,  refined,  Christian.  Lacy  A.  Plymi>ton,  Principal. 


EASTON,  PA. 

A  diristian  Oollem  under  the  care  of  the  PieE- 
hyterlan  Synod  of  PennsylvanU.  Classical,  Latin 
and  General  Scientific,  Cavil,  Electrical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  and  (Aemical  Courses. 

For  Catalomes,  kc.,  address  Tde  Besistrar. 


8UMMART  OF  aMHBTtt 

Par  Vo/ue.  M'irket  Vnlue 

Casnln  Banks .  $449,117  97 

Real  Estate .  1,749,602  lO 

Dnited  Statee  Bonds.  $1,600,000  OO  l,H4.'i,HliO  OO 

SUte  Bonds .  9S,ooo  OO  9/i,ooo  oo 

City  Bonds .  H60,7H3  19  Hr,H,7K6  69 

Rt£  Road  Bonds .  1,459,000  OO  l,s:tH,u:io  oo 

Water  Bonds .  10H,000  oo  90,ooo  OO 

Gas  Stocks  &  Bonds..  126,300  00  169, . 50.7  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,971,400  OO  3,292,655  oo 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  00  319,150  oo 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  55,000  OO  9H,ooo  oo 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  Hen  on 

Real  EsUte .  277,615  58 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand..  120,975  OO 

Preminms  nncollecied  and  in  hands  of 

Agente .  519,355  59 

Interest  dne  and  accrue<i  on  Ist  July, 

1898 .  57,554  72 

$11,405,266  95 

DIABIIilTIBS. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,oot>  ni> 

Reserve  Pren^nm  ^nd .  3,999,202  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  537,615  90 

Net  Surplus .  3,868,449  05 

$11,405,266  95 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I  Vloa-Prarfdant. 
ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  f  vioe-PreiiaeaD. 

THOMAS  B.  OREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS. 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^’^dress 

Mas.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL 


.  .  tl30  A  YEAR  .  . 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 


MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 

A  Military  Boarding  School. 

Next  term  begins  September  14th,  1898.  Summer  school  Is  now 
open.  Apply  to  WM.  VERBECK,  Supt. 


NEW  ATHENS.  O.  74tbyear.  Tuition,  board,  rent  of  room 
and  text  books  only  (2.80  to  (3.00  per  week.  Total  cost,  (135  per 
year.  Books  free.  Classical,  phllo-ophlcal,  scientific,  normal, 
mnsic,  art,  shorthand  and  commercial  courses.  Post-graduate 
courses.  Sent  out  U.  S.  Senators,  Governors,  etc.,  and  340 
ministers.  No  saloona  Cheap,  sale  and  healthful.  Both  sexes. 
Send  for  catalogue,  with  plan  for  earning  funds. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  President. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  September  15th,  at  9  A.M.,  with  an  Address  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Riggs.  For  Information  apply  to  Prof.  D.  S.  Schaff, 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 


A  School  for  Boyd— Prepare*  for  CoUeye.  or  Business— A 
Chnetian  Home  and  SeluxA. 

ThA  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  beanUfulIy  situated,  with 
large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymnasium, 
steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  h^thful  and 
happy.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  22. 

“  No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


ILXINOIS. 


McCormick  Seminary 

will  open  Thursday,  September  22  at  3  p.m.,  with  an 
address  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Rooms  will  he 
drawn  by  the  new  stndent*  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  t;hapel. 
Ful  corps  of  Professors.  Electives  sre  offered  In  all 
departments.  F<>r  catalogues  and  further  information 
address  Faculty,  1080  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


Ass't  Secretaries. 


Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

Jf>hn  I.  Blair  Foundation.  51st  year.  Both  sexes.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  grade,  under  religlout 
control.  Low  rates  Send  for  catalogue. 

REV.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  AM..  Principal,  Blatrstown,  N.  J 


HATCH  &  FOOTE 


Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commlaslon. 

No.  8  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  8t. 

istabllshed  1887. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


MICHIGAN, 


aim  Rni  I  rCF  Greatest  advantages  at  lowest  cost.  A 
nkmil  UULkkUb  choice  Faculty  of  trained  specialists. 
Library  of  16  QUO  volumes.  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Laboratories. 
Four  (  olleglate  and  four  Academic  coursea  Special  courses  In 
Pedagogy,  Music,  Art,  Klndergartenlng  and  Biisineea  For 
paitlculars  address  Pres't  A.  F.  Brcske,  Alma,  Mich. 


The  next  term  will  open  on  Thnreday,  September  15th. 
Matrlcnlation  at  11  A.M.,  In  Stnart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
same  day,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Addreee  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  John  De Witt, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Friday,  at  U  a.m. 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Minneapolis  Property. 

W9siT9  spMial  attention  to  tho  manafcoment  of  MInneapolia 
Proport?  for  no&-roaidenU,  aimtns  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
hlahast  inoomo  with  the  leaat  poeaible  expenee  antil  it  can  be  aold. 

rfftoeo  Teora*  £zpcrleace  with  the  Htirheet  MaeeoM  In  effhet* 
la«aalea.  If  yoQ  are  not  entirely  eatUfied  with  the  management  of 
rotur  property,  write  oa. 

WnNCV  I  n  A  NT4T\  ^t  S  per  oent.on  Selected  Flrat  Mortgage# 
nUUCl  CLf  ImpiOTed  Real  Eetote,  at 

10  per  oent.  preeent  actual  each  Taloe.  Keferencee  fumiehed. 

J.  McK.  a  F.  8.  THOMPSON,  ' 

809  Bank  of  Commarce,  MInneapolia,  Minn. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  preparation.  Home  Department. 
Enolowood,  N.  j.  James  B.  PAasoifa  AJI. 


National  Park  Seminary 


car  JX.  T  _T  _  BRIDGETON, 
1  S  1  S  NEW  JERSEY, 
ireparatory  School  for  Girls.  Certificate 
stabllshed  18(1. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 


Home  and  Oolln 
admits  to  Smith. 


FOX  TOUFG  WOMEir 
WaBhlnEton,  D.  C.  Suburbs. 

Steam  and  electric  cars.  (75,000  buildings.  Gymna- 
slum.  Beautlfnl  grounda  23  teachers.  No  examlna- 
Uona  A  bright,  cheery,  artistic  home.  Character 
building.  Amusements  provided.  Social  advantages. 
Develops  womanly  women.  Sight-seeing  every  Monday. 
”  It  Is  a  liberal  education  to  live  In  Washington.”  (3M 
to  (500.  Catalogue  sent.  Box  IIS,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


^  ^  %#  E?  A  B  A  Our  Customers 

A  /  I  C  1^  O  Hsve  Tested 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  ef  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  Mdrees. 
8  per  cent.  net. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  Tremont  Bdg. ,  Batten.  623  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chleaga 
Home  office  established  1(71.  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  lltith  year  begins  Sept.  14,  1886.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  1  mpoilant  buildings 
added  since  1872.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement, 
Address  HARLAN  P.  AMKN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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FHE  EVANGELIST. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 


And  DOW  we  presume  that  what  these  eea* 
warriora  need  more  thao  aa> thing  else  ia  re»t. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  Admiral  Sampaon  (who 
is  a  good  Presbyterian,  and  a  member  of  Dr. 
Hamlin’s  church  in  Waahiagron),  going  over  to 
Qlea  Ridge  in  New  Jersey,  to  spend  the  tiret  Sun¬ 
day  on  land  with  his  family.  It  must  be  a  bene¬ 
diction  beyond  words  that  follows  him,  and  all 
the  officers  and  sailors,  who  have  done  ao  much 
for  the  honor  of  their  country. 

And  so  we  come  away  from  such  a  scene  to  our 
homes,  grateful  to  Qod  for  the  return  of  a  tran- 
qu  llity  in  which 

“No  war  nor  battle  sound 
Is  heard  the  world  around.” 

There  comes  into  our  hearts  a  great  peace. 
The  sby  is  clear ;  the  winds  are  hushed ;  the  sea 
is  still.  Once  more  we  feel  that  it  is  God’s 
world,  to  whom  we  Icok  up  with  unspeakable 
thankfulness  and  earnest  prayer,  not  for  our- 
f  elves,  nor  even  for  our  country  only,  but  for 
all  countries  and  all  the  tribes  and  races  that 
make  up  the  one  great  Family  of  Mankind, 

In  the  record  of  the  aar  it  may  be  said  that 
Dewey  tired  the  tiret  shot  and  the  hst.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  a  wise  course  from  (he  begin 
ning  to  the  end.  The  tirst  blow,  by  which  he 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  echoed  round  the 
world.  Such  a  victory  would  have  turned  the 
head  of  an  ordinary  man,  who  would  have  been 
tempted  to  keep  himself  before  the  public  by 
an  over  activity.  Instead  of  that  be  kept  his 
victorious  fleet  in  tranquil  waters,  watch¬ 
ing  and  waiting,  and  when  a  German  captain 
thrust  himself  in  the  way  and  meddled  in  what 
was  none  of  his  business,  be  said  not  a  word, 
but  sent  a  couple  of  ships  between  the  intruder 
and  the  natives,  whom  he  protected  by  making 
them  prisoners  I  For  the  rest  he  has  waited  for 
the  orders  of  his  own  government,  and  the  troops 
that  were  sent  across  the  wide  Paciflc,  when  by 
a  union  of  army  and  navy,  the  possession  of 
Manila  was  transferred  from  Bpain  to  the  United 
States;  and  so  it  was  that  be  who  flred  the  flrst 
gun  also  flred  the  last! 

I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I  ever  wrote  any¬ 
thing  about  old  age  until  Dr.  A.  Parke  Burgess 
writes:  “1  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful 
tribute  to  old  age  from  your  pea  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  week’s  issue  of  "The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  World.  ”  It  brightens  the  terminal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  pilgrimage  for  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  traveling  on.  I  am  now  nearing  my  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  as  pastor  at  Newark,  and  a 
kinder,  more  considerate  and  patient  people  a 
pastor  never  had.  What  the  future  may  hold 
for  me,  of  sad  or  pleasant  surprise,  1  cannct 
foresee.  But  I  am  clear  in  the  faith  you  ex¬ 
press,  that  “life  grows  richer  every  day,  as  I 
get  into  the  higher  altitudes”  1  believe  the 
Psalmist  referred  to  that  which  precedes  the 
“sunset, ’’ when  he  rpoke  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow ;  and  that  hie  thought  is  sadly  perverted 
by  those  who  shudder  at  the  prcjapsct  before 
them.  Let  us  cling  to  that  faith  'which  fore¬ 
casts  “the  holy  calm  of  the  tired  |>ilgrim,’’  and 
rejoices,  “as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.’’ 


A  BBIilOIOnB  AND  FAMUjT  papkr., 

IB8DWD  VrSMOiT. 


After  a  summer  that  has  been  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  war,  it  is  a 
relief  to  be  able  to  turn  our  minds  once  more  to 
the  occupations  of  peace.  The  war  itself  has 
corns  to  an  end  in  a  blase  of  glory.  Those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  this  city  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  looked  upon  a  scene  such  as  they  never 
saw  before,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  see 
again.  Of  course,  no  array  of  our  ships  of  war 
could  equal  in  number  the  English  fleets,  whica 
are  brought  together  every  jear  to  pass  under 
the  eye  of  the  Queen.  But  those  ships,  splen¬ 
did  as  they  are,  have  fur  the  muat  part  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  their  destructive 
power  in  the  conflicts  of  the  sea,  while  ours  have 
but  just  come  out  of  the  Are  of  battle,  in  which 
they  proved  that  they  were  the  equal  of  the 
ships  of  any  country,  and  manned  by  as  gallant 
officers  aod  seamen,  as  could  be  found  in  any  of 
the  navies  of  the  world. 


IM  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City, 


As  our  readers  well  know,  the  headquarters  of  THE 
EVANGELIST  are  In  the  PRESBYTERIAN  BUILDING, 
which,  from  Its  central  position  on  Finh  Avenue,  at  the 
comer  of  Twentieth  Street,  and  Its  noble  architecture.  Is 
altosether  the  Snest  for  the  purpose  In  the  cltj.  It  has  for 
ns  a  double  convenience,  in  that,  besides  our  oSIce,  we  have 
a  large  PRESS  ROOM,  which  Is  not  only  sufflcient  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  does  the  work  of  the  Missionary  and  other 
Societies  in  the  building;  and  outside  work  has  poured  in 
till  even  that  Is  not  sufflcient  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
move  Into  still  larger  quarters.  In  making  this  cbange  It 
would  save  our  steps  and  promote  our  convenience  If  we 
could  relet  OUR  PRESENT  OFFigES,  which  are  among 
the  very  best  In  the  building,  and  are  In  every  particular 
admirable  for  an  offlce  of  any  kind.  Inquire  at  the  offlce. 


Nothing  could  have  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fecene.  Tba  day  wae  perlect,  and  the  eyea  of 
a  million  uf  people  were  Uxed  upon  the  mighty 
atiay  ot  ships  that  moved  slowly  up  the  bay  and 
up  the  iludbon,  where  they  Area  a  balute  in 
honor  of  General  Grant,  who  led  our  armiee 
through  the  terrible  conflicte  uf  the  Civil  War, 
and  who  now  bleeps  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
with  a  name  thai  will  live  in  the  grateful  hearts 
of  hiB  countrymen  ae  long  as  the  river  shall  run 
to  the  sea. 
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manders.  There  was  glory  enough  for  all. 
The  bWssed  return  of  peace.  Dewey  flred  the 
flrst  shot  and  the  last.  The  peace  of  old  age. 
Life  grows  richer  as  we  get  Into  the  higher 
altitudes. 
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And  now  the  curtain  lalla  on  all  this  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  war.  The  eea  worn  battle- 
ahipa  that  have  been  tniough  the  tempeeta  of  all 
latitudea,  have  been  tskeo  over  to  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Brooklyn  lo  be  placed,  one  after  another, 
in  the  dry  dock,  that  their  hullemay  be  scraped 
and  cleaned  of  all  the  oa  naciea  that  have  at¬ 
tached  to  their  butlome  in  their  long  voyages, 
and  be  fitted  to  go  forth  again  to  carry  our  flag 
into  both  bemispberds. 


Of  all  the  ehipe,  perhaps,  the  eje  rested  most 
on  the  Oregon  which,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
was  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  was  ordered 
home,  ana  came  rushing  down  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  and  up  again  on  the  eastern 
side,  some  twelve  thousand  miles  in  all,  to  be  in 
at  the  death  of  the  Spanieh  fleet,  for  it  was  the 
Spanish  captains  and  sailors,  who  saw  at  once 
that  the  Oregon  was  “the  eagle  of  the  sea,’’  fly¬ 
ing  the  swiftest  and  giving  the  last  blow  to  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Cervera. 


But  on  this  day  of  proud  memories  there  were  no 
invidious  comparisons.  There  was  glory  enough 
for  all.  If  there  were  any  of  the  Oaptaina  or 
Commodores,  who  might  be  pointed  out  as  the 
bravest  and  the  beat,  they  would  be  the  very 
oDsa  to  speak  moat  warmly  of  their  comrades 
who  shared  all  the  dangers,  and  should  bate  a 
due  part  in  the  honors  which  they  have  helped 
to  bring  to  the  American  Navy. 
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A  PEACE-JUBILEE  AT  flOHONK. 

Bjr  R«t.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Lakb  MoHora,  August  18,  USB. 
True  to  its  treditions  ud  inetincts,  this  relly- 
iug-plaoe  for  Arbitration  Oonferenees  was  the 
soeoe  of  a  grand  Peace  Jubilee  last  Saturday 
erening.  The  President’s  proclamation  an¬ 
nouncing  the  end  of  hostilities  came  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  our  Quaker  host, 
Mr.  Smiley,  made  preparations  for  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  happy  ereni  I  doubt  if  there  was  a 
more  enthusiastic  gathering  in  the  land  that 
night  than  Mohonk  witneaeed.  The  large  parlor 
was  packed;  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  being 
present.  We  began  with  singing  national  songs, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the  Lake.  Miss 
Milne,  a  very  accomplished  recitation ist,  ren¬ 
dered  a  couple  of  patriotic  pieces  in  fine  style 
and  emphasised  them  with  wavings  of  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

Then  they  gave  me  the  fioor  and,  1  hardly  re¬ 
call  aa  occasion  when  speech  making  was  quite 
so  easy,  or  when  it  would  hare  been  harder  to 
keep  still  than  to  let  loose  to  a  torrent  of  joy. 

I  reminded  my  auditora  how  Bunyan  describes 
bis  ’‘Pilgrims’’  as  getting  up  a  dance  in  the 
road  after  the  hideous  Castle  of  old  Qiant  De¬ 
spair  had  been  demolished.  Mr.  *‘Read/-to- 
halt”  threw  aside  his  crutches;  old  “Mr.  De¬ 
spondency,’’  and  his  daughter,  “Mias  Much 
afraid,’’  joined  in  the  dance,  and  Bunyan  telle 
us  that  the  damsel  “footed  it  right  handaomely.  ’’ 
If  we  did  not  dance  with  our  heels — which  is  a 
tabooed  amusement  in  this  institution — we  cer¬ 
tainly  danced  in  our  hearts.  Our  mouths  were 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongues  with  sieg¬ 
ing.  I  especially  congratulated  our  noble  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  achievement  of  the  deepest  aims  and 
aspiiations  of  his  great  Christian  heart.  He 
had  atriven  to  the  last  fur  a  settlement  of  the 
painful  Cuban  problem  by  wins  diplomacy ;  but 
the  moment  that  the  war-signal  went  up  to  the 
mast-head  his  foot  was  on  the  quarter  deck, 
his  strong  hand  on  the  tiller,  and  the  ship  of 
state  had  kept  an  even  keel  until  she  fioated 
into  the  harbor  of  victory.  Amid  all  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  our  policy  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
and  all  the  sharp  things  said  about  the  sbort- 
lominga  or  blunderings  in  the  War  Department, 
there  baa  been  an  unanimous  commendation  of 
tbe  wisdom,  courage,  and  unaeltiab  devotion  of 
William  McKinley.  His  face  has  been  care¬ 
worn,  and  bis  nights  robbed  of  sleep ;  but  if  he 
were  to  die  to  morrow,  his  name  would  be  secure 
in  history  close  after  our  three  greatest  Presi¬ 
dents,  Waehington,  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln. 

Next  to  the  care  worn  President,  the  tidings 
of  peace  must  bring  exultation  to  tbe  heroic 
fellows  who  are  lying  on  feverish  beds  in  the 
hospitals,  or  are  bringing  their  pale  faces  and 
tattered  uniforms  home  on  tbe  transport-ships. 
A  hastily  extemporized  war  brought  of  necessity 
great  privations,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
horrors  of  campaigning  in  a  torrid  climate  where 
it  has  rained  hot  water,  and  where  the  fever  was 
fifty-fold  more  fatal  than  Spanish  bul.ets.  The 
blue-jackets  of  tbe  Navy  have  escaped  the  worst 
sufferings,  and  yet  have  achieved  the  most 
brilliant  exploits.  Tbe  demolition  of  two  great 
Spanish  Ueets  without  the  lose  of  a  half  dozen 
lives  has  been  a  miracle  that  would  have  seemed 
incredible  to  Nelson  and  Oollingwood  and  Farra 
got.  There  are  plenty  of  wreaths  for  Dewey, 
and  Sampson,  and  Schley,  for  Hobeon  on  his 
sinking  “ Merrimac,  ’ ’  and  for  Philip  with  un¬ 
covered  head  praying  on  his  deck,  but  tbe  nation 
owes  equal  praise  to  tbe  sailors  behind  tbe  guns, 
and  the  brave  stokers  who  roasted  and  broiled 
down  in  the  Tartarus  heats  of  the  battle-ships. 

The  glory  of  the  triumphs  are  all  on  our  side, 
but  some  Spaniards  have  won  laurela  in  tbe 
face  of  defeat.  There  has  been  nothing  finer 
than  the  chivalrous  oondnet  of  old  Oervera  in 
sanding  his  iwompt  meaaage  to  Sampami  of  Hob¬ 


son’s  safety;  and  all  the  world  is  ready  to  pay 
ita  tribute  to  the  tender-hearted  and  suffering 
widow  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  To  Spain  her- 
aslf  this  war  may  yet  prove  an  incalculable  bless 
ing.  “Ohaatened  but  not  killed,  cast  down  but 
not  desteoyed,’’  she  may  learn  sharp  lessons  in 
the  school  of  bitter  adversity,  that  will  make 
her  a  sadder,  an  humbler,  and  a  wiser  nation. 

None  of  my  remarks  at  tbe  jubilee  meeting 
invoked  a  heartier  response  than  my  protest 
against  the  violation  of  our  solemn  pledge  to 
give  delivered  Cuba  the  right  to  decide  on  her 
own  future  government.  A  military  protectorate 
until  order  reigns  is  our  one  primal  duty  to 
every  rod  of  soil  over  which  our  fiag  now  fioata. ' 
“Imperialism’’  found  no  favor  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  auditors  assembled  in  yonder  parlor.  An 
to  the  rash,  and  reckless  rushing  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  into  premature  Statehood— when 
they  would  govern  us  as  much  aa  we  would  gov¬ 
ern  them— the  prevailing  feeling  was  expressed 
in  the  old  Scotch  song,  “Qet  up,  and  bar  the 
door  o.” 

After  my  impromptu  address,  a  brief  and  spir¬ 
ited  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Warner  Van 
Norden,  which  as  I  could  not  hear,  I  am  not 
able  to  report  Then  we  all  arose,  and  made 
the  walls  ring  with  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,’’  and  “My  Country,  ’tis  of  Tbee’’— which 
will  never  wear  out  while  Plymouth  Rock  lasts 
After  the  meeting  we  adjourned  out  doors  to 
witness  the  fine  illumination  of  tbe  garden,  and 
tbe  woods  with  Chineee-lanterns.  Up  on  “Sky- 
top”  blazed  four  immense  bon  fires  that  could 
be  visible  over  half  of  Ulster  County  I  It  was 
near  midnight  before  our  jubilation  ended,  and 
we  all  roes  on  the  next  morning  to  hail  the 
bright  sunrise  of  another  sweet,  peaceful  Sab¬ 
bath.  This  account  of  the  happy  festivities 
of  Saturday  evening  may  not  reach  The  Evan 
gelist  in  time  for  this  week’s  issue;  but  I  trust 
that  they  will  furnish  a  precedent  that  will  be 
followed  soon  by  a  day  of  national  tbankagiving. 
If  there  in  but  seldom  a  wise  war,  there  never 
can  be  an  unwelcome  peace. 


The  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClute,  so  long 
tbe  beloved  and  able  minister  of  our  church  at 
Lake  Foreet,  Illinois,  will  be  found  very  timely. 
He  discussee^the  proper  place  and  eetimate  of 
Forms  in  religious  worship,  a  theme  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  yet  we  must  think  from  our  own 
experience,  one  seldom  touched,  much  less,  seri¬ 
ously  discussed,  in  our  Presbyterian  pulpits. 
Dr.  McClure’s  application,  so  to  speak,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  “pat”  to  tbe  day  and  hour  of  its  utterance 
in  these  columna  Would  that  its  weighty  words 
might  be  brought  to  tbe  consideration  of  every 
family,  of  every  young  man  and  maiden,  in  all 
the  land.  For  nothing  in  more  certain,  in  the 
light  of  these  closing  sentences,  than  that 
America  must  continue  to  be  a  Sabbath  obaeiv- 
iug  and  a  church  going  nation,  if  she  is  to  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  world. 


A  great  draft  has  been  made  on  the  benevolent 
this  summer  tor  the.Red  Cross  and  other  agen 
cies  pertaining  to  tbe  army.  This  in  all  right  of 
course,only  one  must  not  let  his  or  her  interest  n 
these  things,  which  are  but  temporary  in  their 
work  and  demands,  quite  banish  the  fact  that 
missionary  operations  and  expencee  con  inue  in 
full  volume,  even  in  war  time.  Thun  tbe  July 
report  of  our  Foreign  Miastonary  receipts,  shoes 
a  considerable  falling  off,  compared  with  tbe  re 
ceipts  of  mid-summer  of  last  year.  The  Sab 
bath-schools  and  the  Young  People  have  done  a 
little  better  than  in  July,  1897,  but  not  so  tbe 
churches  and  the  Women’s  Boards,  tbe  falling 
off,  including  112,766.56  in  legaciea,  (a  large 
item  1)  being  |20,M7.6,  during  the  month  just 
paaaed— July,  1896.  This  is  not  a  discouraging 
showing,  all  Ihinga  considered,  but,  neverths- 
lean,  it  is  one  for  tfie  cbnrchee  and  all  our  noble 
army  of  givera  to  bear  in  mind. 


'  .  ••  ~ 

LORD  ABERDEEN  AT  UHAUTAUQUA. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

“Remarkable  country  this— very  I’’  Such  was 
the  exceedingly  English  remark  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  he  shook 
hands  in  the  moet  democratic  fashion  possible 
the  other  afternoon  on  the  platform  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  amphitheatre. 

It  in  not  often  one  gets  a  chance  to  ahake  hands 
with  a  live  Elarl,  and  then  to  stand  aside  a  bit 
and  attempt  to  take  in  the  situat.on  and  while 
surveying  him  over  from  head  to  foot  to  ask 
“Just  what  is  an  Elarl  anyway  7“  and  why  is 
this  Qovernor- General  of  Canada  here  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  lounging  and  reading  The  Herald  on  the 
piazza  of  President  Miller’s  cottage,  just  like  an 
ordinary  sinner,  instead  of  sitting  in  ermine  on 
his  ancestral  throne  in  his  Britiah  Castle  at 
home  f 

This  Assembly  is  twenty- five  years  old  this 
summer.  It  has  been  in  every  nay  tbe  moat 
crowded,  high  tide,  brilliant  convocation  of 
them  all.  And  one  of  the  moat  gratifying  fea¬ 
tures  has  been  the  voluntary  visit  of  Aberdeen. 

Not  that  Chautauqua  in  engaged  in  the  tuft 
hunting  business;  but  because  the  Elarl  in  one 
of  Gladstone’s  young  political  children,  who 
known  a  good  thing  when  be  sees  it,  and  whose 
recognition  of  any  agency  of  modern  progress  is 
in  itself  an  endorsement  of  its  value. 

On  his  landing  here,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
caught  the  eje  was  tbe  palace  car  “Victoria,” 
blossomed  with  tbe  British  Royal  Arms,  lying 
on  a  side  track.  That  showed  that  something 
unusual  was  on  foot. 

The  Earl  and  the  Countess  with  all  the  little 
Aberdeens  were  roaming  about  the  grounds  just 
for  all  the  world  like  some  country  parson  and 
his  young  on  their  annual  outing.  When  one 
considers  the  Tory  record  of  toe  Aberdeen  family 
and  their  great  prominence  in  several  centuries 
of  English  diplomacy,  be  is  struck  certainly 
with  the  quiet,  unassuming  manhood  of  the 
present  Governor  General  of  Canada.  During 
all  their  visit  here  they  left  the  Royal  Arms 
with  their  bathing  suits  in  the  baggage  car. 
And  still  the  wonder  grew  as  to  why  the  vice 
regal  magnate,  and  his  party  should  be  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua. 

There  in  that  side  tracked  special  train  were 
the  Secretaries  and  the  military  aide  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  official  family,  in  fact  there  lay 
the  whole  Dominion  Imperial  Government  withis 
these  gates,  while  Aberdten  “Chautauquaed”  for 
a  season. 

The  Earl  is  a  slim,  wirey,  youngish  looking 
man,  with  black  hair  and  pointed  black  beakd, 
looks  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  a  Briton, 
resembles  in  fact  Dr.  Davies,  late  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Church.  To  aee  him  helping  one  of  his 
children  on  the  lawn  to  catch  a  rabbit ;  to  see 
him  lifting  his  bat  with  the  utmost  deference 
to  two  colored  men  who  had  bowed  to  him ; 
revealed  the  true  nobleaee  oblige  of  the  man. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seemed 
to  be  that  an  Earl  in  a  tennis  suit  was  a  person 
“just  like  any  one  else  but  more  so.’’ 

In  a  singular  way  the  reason  came  out  for  the 
vice  regal  visit,  and  it  showed  that  among  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  men  who  retain  official  power  aa  a 
general  role  have  to  be  men  of  high  Christian 
ideals. 

Tbe  Countess  wore  a  rather  striking  pin  clasp¬ 
ing  her  neck-band.  It  seemed  to  contain  only  a 
lock  of  some  one’s  hair.  Whose  7  It  was  a  highly 
prized  memorial  of  one  now  dead,  who  it  seemed 
haa  visited  Chautauqua,  and  eateemed  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world,  because  its 
only  creed  was  1  Corinthians  xiii.,  and  had  told 
his  friends,  tbe  Aberdeens,  of  it  Do  you  know 
who  gave  me  this  pin  t  said  the  Countess  to  a 
band  of  ladies  at  Chautauqua.  And  then,  aa 
no  one  seemed  able  to  gnesa,  she  said,  Henry 
Drummond. 
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A  LOSS  THAT  IS  A  GAIN. 

8p»1d  Better  Off  Without  Cuba. 

As  these  are  the  days  of  triumph  for  our  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  in  just  the 
opposite  for  Spain ;  that  what  ia  our  gain  is  her 
loss.  So  it  is  in  the  bringing  down  of  her  pride. 
Spain  ia  a  very  proud  nation,  and  when  she  is 
despoiled  of  her  provinces,  it  is  but  naturai  that 
she  should  be  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps. 
But  pride  does  not  always  mean  prosperity,  and 
a  nation  may  be  poorer  in  the  colonies  that  do 
her  homage,  and  yet  richer  in  her  own  resources, 
and  happier  than  in  the  days  of  her  wealth  and 
power. 

If  Spain  could  only  look  upon  it  in  a  sober 
light,  ahe  might  recognise  the  fact  that  what 
she  counts  her  loss  ia  the  beat  thing  that  could 
happen  to  her.  First  of  all,  of  her  own  domain, 
the  historic  Spain,  that  stretches  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
she  loses  not  a  single  square  mile —  “not  a  foot 
of  her  territory,  not  a  stone  of  her  fortresses  1“ 

What  then  has  ahe  lost  f  Some  of  her  depend¬ 
ences  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
If  these  are  cut  off,  ahe  will  not  be  drawn  in 
quite  so  grand  proportions  on  tbe  map  of  the 
world.  She  will  hardly  be  reckoned  among  tbe 
Empires  or  “The  Powers”  of  Europe,  for 
which,  instead  of  shedding  tears,  she  ought  to 
be  devoutly  thankful,  for  States  have  to  pay 
heavily  for  greatness,  in  standing  armies  and  in 
all  the  costly  appendages  of  a  royal  court. 

Tbe  ambition  for  provinces  has  been  the  curse 
of  more  than  one  of  tbe  States  of  Europe.  Spain 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  Italy.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  much  alike,  as  peninsulas  reaching  out 
into  the  Mediterranean.  But  Italy,  not  content 
with  the  best  mvritime  position  in  Europe,  must 
needs  spread  herself,  and  be,  like  France,  an 
African  as  well  as  a  European  power.  France 
bad  taken  Algiers,  why  should  not  Italy  take 
Tunis  ?  But  Fiance  anticipated  the  movement, 
and  marching  her  troops  over  tbe  mountains, 
seized  Tun  s  for  brrseif,  which  so  angered  Italy 
that  she  must  needs  eend  her  ships  away  beyond 
tbe  Mediterranean  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  seize  a 
territory  which  brought  her  into  collision  with 
Abyssinia,  from  which,  after  years  of  warfare, 
she  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat,  and  wan 
driven  nut  of  Africa  with  the  loss  of  millions 
of  money  and  tens  of  thousands  of  precious  lives 
So  much  for  military  ambition  !  Spain  may 
take  warning  from  the  example  I 

Does  it  seem  a  statement  that  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  and  abturd  that  a  country  can  be  bene- 
fitted  by  a  war  in  which  she  ia  defeated  1  But 
let  us  reflect  on  wbat  has  come  to  pass  among 
ourselves.  England  fought  for  eight  years  to 
keep  her  power  untiucbed  on  this  side  of  tbe 
Atlantic.  When  at  last  she  was  compelled  to 
ackcowledge  our  independence  it  was  a  blow  to 
her  pride,  but  the  “United  States”  proved  a 
far  greating  blessing  to  tbe  mother  country  than 
if  they  bad  been  kept  as  colonies.  Tbe  commerce 
of  to  day  between  England  and  America  is  a 
hundred  times  wbat  it  was  a  bundr  d  years  ago, 
or  before  tbe  declaration  of  independence. 

But  there  is  an  illustration  that  comes  nearer 
still.  1  believe  that  tbe  unity  of  the  American 
people  has  been  immensely  increased  by  our 
Civil  War.  Until  then  the  North  and  the  South 
were  nominally  one  country  and  one  people. 
But  in  their  hearts  the  high  born  Southerners 


despised  the  “Yankees,  ”  as  men  who  worshipped 
the  almighty  dollar  and  who  could  not  be  pro 
voked  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  They  did  not 
know  the  stuff  the  peojfie  of  New  England  were 
mads  of,  till  the  war  came  I  It  is  not  in  the  way 
of  boasting  but  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity 
that  we  say  tbe  North  and  the  South  were  first 
introduced  to  each  other  on  the  field  of  battle, 
from  which  time  they  have  regarded  each  other 
with  an  immense  respect.  And  so  I  have  my 
private  opinion  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
before  Spaniards  and  Americana  will  be  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  H.  M.  F. 


HOME-COMING  OF  OUR  HEROES. 

The  scene  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  Sat¬ 
urday  last  is  one  of  a  long  historic  line  since  the 
return  of  Saul  and  David  from  the  overthrow 
of  Qoliath  and  his  invaders  of  Judea.  The 
romance  and  tbe  reality  of  war  are  singularly 
blended  in  these  festivals  of  welcome  to  tbe  re 
turning  warriors.  Even  when  the  end  of  con¬ 
flict  has  been  disaster,  there  is  a  softening  of 
the  sorrow  by  opening  the  hearts  of  a  nation  to 
the  survivors  who  have  endured  eo  much.  We 
think  of  the  unhappy  men  whom  Spain  takes 
back  from  American  bands,  rather  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  headstrong  folly,  who  euffer  for  the 
sins  of  their  cruel  masters  than  as  men  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  praise.  A  nation  is  far  on  in  moral  de¬ 
generacy  which  has  no  appreciation  of  tbe  men 
who  serve  it  well  even  in  defeat.  Our  victorious 
fleet  and  triumphant  armies  know  well  in  the 
midst  of  their  tumultuous  welcome,  that  even 
dicaster  would  not  have  dulled  the  sensibilities 
of  tbeir  countrymen. 

The  lessons  of  such  a  pageant,  therefore,  are 
not  transient,  they  do  not  erd  with  the  scene  or 
the  day.  It  was  tbe  reward  of  faithful  and  un¬ 
selfish  service  to  every  man  whatever  his  sta¬ 
tion.  The  admiral  on  the  bridge,  tbe  gunner  in 
the  stifling  smother  of  the  reverberating  turret, 
tbe  stoker  by  the  superheated  fires  of  tbe  hold, 
are  parts  of  that  united  system  in  which  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  is  necessary  to  success :  so  that 
all  stand  on  tbe  same  level  in  public  esteem  and 
together  receive  the  honors  of  victory.  This 
democracy  in  the  distribution  of  praise  is  the 
natural  iesue  of  republican  government.  The 
grasping  of  honors  by  the  favored  few  is  the 
first  sign  of  decay  that  precedes  decline  and 
fall.  There  ia  danger  in  tbe  blind  hero-worship 
of  the  populace,  as  if  there  were  but  one  man 
to  receive  all  the  honors ;  because  it  reacts  on 
ibe  eelfisbneas  of  men,  and  makes  the  accident 
of  prominence  seem  to  be  a  chief  merit.  How 
easy  to  turn  the  heads  of  men  by  telling  them 
that  they  are  personally  deserving  above  their 
fellowa  I  How  soon  this  outbreak  of  notoriety 
makes  a  man  vain  of  himself  and  forgetful  of 
bis  equals  and  his  betters  I  The  correction  of 
the  mistake  so  often  made  by  the  people  lies  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  and  responsi¬ 
ble  which  demands  the  distribution  of  honors, 
and  restrains  tbe  extravagant  thoughtlessness 
which  would  fling  all  garlands  to  one  or  two, 
decorate  some  one  hero  at  tbe  expense  of  all 
the  reit,  combine  on  one  and  crowd  the  more 
dessrving  to  the  wall.  A  people  generous  in 
their  praise  must  be  just  in  its  bestowal.  We 
like  to  believe  that  tbe  great  American  heart  is 
true  to-day  to  tbe  right  democracy  of  honors. 
Our  people  are  effusive  and  fond  of  heaping 
favors  on  favorites.  And  yet  they  are  just  at 
heart  and  no  true  hero  need  feel  that  he  is 
neglected  or  forgotten. 

Our  principle  of  justice,  too,  requires  the  most 
impartial  methods  of  choosing  men  for  places 
of  distinction  in  tbe  first  place  and  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  tbeir  rank  according  to  true  merit 
and  actual  service.  Tbe  platform  is  rather  small 
for  the  exhibition  of  many  heroes  at  one  time. 
Tbe  ways  are  crowded  and  peace  brings  sorrow  to 
the  ambitious  of  necessity.  AH  tbe  more  reason 
is  there  then  for  tbe  utmost  fairness  in  appoint¬ 


ments  and  promotions.  Politics  and  personalities 
should  be  relegated  to  other  scenes.  Tbe  lesson 
of  the  hour  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  Ood 
sends  our  soldiers  home  in  triumph  sooner  than 
we  dared  to  hope.  Sad  hearts  are  glad  by  tbe 
welcome  given  to  them  that  live  to  return.  A 
new  era  opens  to  the  American  nation  of  free 
men  and  Christian  citiiene.  Let  us  keep  to  our 
principles  of  justice  to  every  man  under  our  flag 
on  any  shore  or  sea,  and  let  our  bome-ooming 
heroes  teach  us  how  to  be  right  and  just  and 
true  I  R.  A.  8.  , 


THE  POWER  BEHIND  IT  ALL. 

Amoho  thb  Hills,  Anguat  ZOth,  1806. 

Last  night,  when  deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  men, 
I  dreamed  a  dream  that  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  scene  was  far  back  in  the  olden  time,  when 
tbe  Sabbath  was  kept  in  every  New  England 
village  with  Puritan  strictness.  Not  a  man  was 
seen  walking  idly  in  the  street.  Even  the  mighty 
elms  waved  their  branches  more  gently,  while 
the  mountains  round  about  us  smoked  like  so 
many  altars,  from  which  tbe  mist  rose  gently  as 
a  morning  sacrifice.  In  those  days  there  was 
but  one  “meeting  house”  and  at  the  appointed 
hour,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  whole  popu- 
Istion  moved  towards  the  village  green.  There 
was  no  organ  behind  the  pulpit  with  a  few 
chosen  singers,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  place 
of  worship  in  the  front  gallery  was  an  array  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  tbe  leader  of  whom  was 
a  man  of  giant  frame*,  who,  as  he  stood  erect, 
held  in  his  long  arms  a  bass  viol  aa  tall  as  him¬ 
self,  from  which  be  wrung  deep  sepulchral  tones, 
to  which  the  answering  voices  responded  in  the 
familiar  lines: 

“  O  d  moves  in  s  mrsterlons  way 
His  wonders  to  perform; 

He  plants  His  footsteps  In  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.” 

That  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  But 
in  dreams  one  makes  no  account  of  time  or  dis¬ 
tance,  and  aa  I  slept  something  brought  back 
the  memory  of  that  old  strain  that  had  long  since 
died  away  among  the  hills  T  Men  pass  away,  but 
Qcd  and  tbe  world  remain,  and  a  moment  bad 
come  in  American  history  that  seemed  to  call 
for  fresh  acknowledgment  of  the  Power  that  rules 
over  individuals  and  nations.  It  is  but  four 
months  since  tbe  beginning  of  a  war  that  will  be 
memorable  alike  for  tbe  suddenness  with  which 
it  came,  and  with  which  it  has  passed  away. 
The  clouds  rose  like  a  storm  in  tbe  tropics,  with 
incessant  lightnings  and  thunderings,  but  to  day 
the  iky  above  us  ia  clear ;  and  a  victorious  fleet 
is  sailing  up  our  great  harbor  and  up  the  Hudson, 
amid  the  exclamations  of  millions  of  people,  who 
hail  the  return  of  peace.  Was  it  strange  th»t  in 
my  dream  I  should  bear  in  the  distances  mo  filed 
sound  like  that  of  waves  dashing  on  a  far  off 
and  rock  bound  coast ;  and  that,  as  I  listened,  I 
seemed  to  bear  the  echo  of  the  old,  old  strain : 

'*  God  moves  in  »  mysterioas  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

Not  that  we  would  ignore  human  agency.  Oo 
the  contrary,  we  recognize  tbe  wisdom  of  our 
rulers,  and  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  our 
President,  and  of  those  who  stand  around  him, 
but  with  all  this  we  can  see  behind  the  scene 
tbe  working  of  a  Hand  wiser  as  well  as  stronger 
than  ours.  With  all  tbe  knowledge  of  men,  they 
can  at  beet  but  “see  through  a  glass  darkly,” 
nd  hive  to  grope  their  way.  We  have  but  to 
look  back  these  four  months  to  see  how  tbe  light 
has  broken  in  upon  us,  not  so  suddenly  as  to 
dazzle  us,  but  softly  as  the  morning  dawn,  in¬ 
creasing  to  the  perfect  day,  so  that  in  tbe  out¬ 
burst  of  gratitude  to  our  army  and  navy,  there 
is  a  feeliog  that  rises  higher  still,  to  Him  who 
“  Plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

H.  M.  F. 

*  The  old  inhabitants  still  remember  Joslah  Nash 
whose  striking  flgnre  was  rendered  mor.  awe-inspiring 
by  a  nose  that  prole  ted  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle. 
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CHANGING  OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA. 

Some  weeks  sioce  Professor  Norton,  of  Har- 
Tsrd  University,  took  occasion  to  speak  severely 
of  the  policy  of  our  government  toward  Cuba,  as 
not  frank  and  open,  in  that  it  had  begun  with  a 
pretence  that  its  only  purpose  was  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  island,  when  the  native 
population,  relieved  from  this  forsign  tyranny, 
would  form  a  free  and  independent  government ; 
but  that,  as  the  war  went  on,  the  President  had 
shifted  his  position  and  claimed  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  posseseiDn  and  control  of 
Cuba  for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  prove  that  we 
are  guilty  of  duplicity,  for  it  is  with  nations  as 
with  individuals.  The  first  rule  of  common 
senes  in  the  sffairs  of  life  is  to  change  one’s 
position  according  to  circumstances.  Our  govern 
ment  would  have  been  dull  and  unintelligent 
indeed  if  it  had  not  learned  something  of  the 
people  of  Cuba  in  four  months  of  war.  When 
the  war  began,  it  was  but  for  a  single  object, 
to  give  freedom  to  Cuba,  that,  once  delivere) 
from  the  power  of  Spain,  she  might  form  a  gov¬ 
ernment  for  herself  and  enjoy  liberty  and  peace. 
But  we  bad  not  gone  very  far  before  we  found 
that  the  native  Cubans,  cruelly  as  they  bad 
been  oppressed,  needed  at  least  a  period 
of  tutelage  before  they  would  be  fit  for  self 
government— that  to  throw  everything  into  their 
bands  would  but  inaugurate  a  long  period  of 
anarchy,  of  which  the  last  end  would  be  worse 
than  the  first. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  intimated  than  the 
opponents  of  the  war  denounced  it  as  an  act  of 
treachery,  and  cried  shame  upon  our  govern 
meet  for  having  betrayed  the  Cubans  by  a  prom 
ise  which  it  all  the  time  intended  to  break  I 
That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it.  But  there  is 
another  way  A  wise  man  does  not  start  in  life 
with  one  fixed  and  unalterable  course  before 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  keeps  bis  eyes  open, 
and  learns  wisdom  by  experience.  It  would  be  a 
pity  indeed  if  a  nation  could  not  retreat  from  a 
policy  that  it  had  discovered  to  be  injurious 
to  the  very  people  whom  it  wished  to  benefit. 
Only  last  week  Mr.  Choate  in  bis  Address  to  the 
Bar  Association  at  Saratoga,  stated  very  clearly 
the  position  of  our  government,  as  dictated  by 
circumrtances  which  it^could  not  avoid.  He  said  : 

Only  two  years  ago,  in  this  very  presence,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his  admirable 
discourse  on  arbitration,  declared,  with  your  unani¬ 
mous  approval,  that  there  may  be  even  greater 
calamlUat  than  war,  and  that  national  dishonor 
is  one  of  them.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  we  should  have  incurred  real  national  dis 
honor  if  we  had  any  longer  refrained  from  interven¬ 
ing  for  the  rescue  of  our  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
neighbors.  I  have  no  fear  that  any  ambition  for 
dominion  or  any  lust  of  glory  will  bring  upon  us 
any  calamity  or  dishmor.  The  magnanimous 
terms  of  peace  offered  to  our  fallen  and  prostrate 
foes  have  already  demonstrated  that. 

Going  one  step  farther,  he  emphasised  the 
right  o  a  nation  to  change  its  policy  if  it  dis¬ 
covered  the  cojr  e  that  it  was  followicg  to  be 
wrong : 

The  war,  of  course,  could  not  cease  until  every 
foot  of  American  soil  was  purged  of  the  last  vestige 
of  Spanish  power;  but  in  war,  as  in  law,  the  beaten 
party  must  pay  the  costs,  and  in  set  tling  the  terms 
of  peace,  and  meeting  the  novel  problems  and  the 
unexpected  responsibilities  which  the  triumph  of 
our  arms  has  imposed  upon  us  in  both  hemispheres, 
responsibilities  which  we  ctnnot  shirk  if  we  would, 
and  would  not  if  we  could,  the  Hovernment  must 
not  be  held  too  rigidly  to  purposes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  declared  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  fa  utter  Ignorance  of  Its  possible  results. 
If  been  the  rule,  our  fathers  would  never 


have  been  permitted  to  declare  and  maintain  their 
independence,  for  it  was  only  a  month  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington  that  FranMln  declared  to 
Lord  Chatham  that  he  had  travelled  far  and  wide 
in  America,  and  had  found  not  one  man  drunk 
or  sober  who  was  in  favor  of  independence.  If 
that  had  been  the  rule,  the  proclamation  of  emanci¬ 
pation  could  never  have  been  issued,  and  tbe  shame 
of  slavery  would  still  blot  tbe  stars  upon  our  flag, 
for  at  the  outset  nothing  was  more  distinctly  de¬ 
clared  by  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  than  that  sla~ 
very  where  it  existed  would  not  be  interfered  tcith. 
In  war,  events  change  the  situation  very  rapidly, 
and  only  when  the  end  crowns  the  work  shall  we 
truly  comprebeud  the  great  questions  which  await 
us.  In  the  meantime  let  us  trust  the  Presideut, 
who  has  our  national  honor||  most  truly  and  wisely 
at  heart. 

This  is  clear  common  eense.  If  Franklin 
could  tell  Lord  Chatham  that  no  man  in  America 
dreamed  of  independence,  and  yet  a  year  or  two 
after  signed  himself  tbe  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence;  and  if  Lincoln,  at  tbe  beginning  of  bis 
administration,  declared  distinctly  that  “slavery 
would  not  be  interfered  with,”  and  yet  two 
years  afterward  declared  for  emancipation. 
President  McKinley  may  feel  quite  eafe  in  fol¬ 
lowing  such  illustrious  examples. 


THE  WELCOME  OF  THE  S({DADRON. 

Tbe  spontaneity  of  the  welcome  that  was  ac¬ 
corded  our  big  battleships  and  their  brave  ofil- 
cers  and  crews  wts  very  impressive.  There  was 
no  time  for  elaborate  preparations  and  the  city 
has  been  so  gay  with  fiags  all  summer  that  there 
was  little  apparent  change  in  tbe  aspect  of  the 
streets  until  one  approached  tbe  river  front  and 
saw  all  the  docks  and  the  shipping  in  their  gala 
dress.  The  two  shores  of  the  long  line  of  the 
procession  from  Staten  Island  to  Claremont  were 
crowds  with  people,  but  as  there  were  so  many 
points  of  view,  all  equally  good,  there  was  not 
such  a  dense  mass  in  any  one  spot  as  to  spoil 
tbe  enjoyment  of  tbe  spectators. 

The  daily  papers  speak  much  of  tbe  outburst 
of  cheers  and  salutes  that  greeted  tbe  ships. 
This  was  true,  especially  at  Riverside,  where  the 
proctssion  turned  and  tbe  national  salutes  were 
fired ;  but  what  seemed  even  more  impressive 
was  the  quiet  greeting  along  so  much  of  the 
route.  People  were  so  intensely  interested  in 
studying  the  grim  ships  of  war,  in  trying  to 
diatinguiah  each  one,  and  if  possible  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  intrepid  heroes  that  could  be  seen  on 
the  decks,  that  sometimes  they  forgot  to  cheer, 
but  it  was  from  no  lack  of  patriotism  or  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  one  glance  at  the  eager,  earnest  faces 
proved. 

Tbe  only  disappointment  expressed  was  that 
the  “St.  Paul,”  with  its  brave  commander  was 
not  in  tbe  line.  The  fact  that  Captain  Sigabee 
bad  but  an  auxiliary  cruiser  because  bis  battle¬ 
ship  was  a  wreck  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  would 
only  have  add  ad  to  the  warmth  of  hia  welcome, 
and  many  eyes  turned  back  with  regret,  as  tbe 
St.  Paul  remained  quittly  at  anchor  off  Tomp- 
kinaville,  instead  of  falling  n  behind  the  other 
ships. 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  the 
men  which  made  up  for  the  weeks  and  months 
of  deprivation  and  wearisome  service  on  the 
blockade.  They  had  tbe  consciousness  of  duty 
faithfully  performed,  of  brilliant  succeae  in 
carrying  out  the  plana  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  and  of  full  appreciation  by  their 
fellow  citizens.  What  more  could  they  ask. 
Unfortunately  the  long  strain  has  told  on  many 
of  tbe  strong  men,  and  we  hear  with  regret  of 
three  of  the  gallant  commanding  officers  as  laid 
low:  Admiral  Schley,  Captain  Evans  of  the 
“Iowa, ”  and  Captain  Clark  of  the  “Oregon,” 
and  it  is  feared  that  others  will  succumb  now 
that  the  excitement  is  passed. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 

Tbe  following  is  sent  av  a  partial  report  of 
three  hours'  work  by  S.  M.  Fairfield  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  has  been  appointed  lay  chaplain  of 
Leit^r  Hospital,  near  Camp  Thomas.  Over 
three  hundred  of  the  more  severe  cases  are  being 
treated  here. 

It  seems  like  a  dream  that  these  rows  of  cots 
with  their  hundreds  of  weak,  fevered  and  deliri¬ 
ous  men,  who  often  are  but  “boys”  in  years, 
can  be  the  same  s  Idiere  who  were  so  proudly 
marching  and  drilling  but  a  few  weeks  ago. 
And  yet  how  vastly  is  our  opportunity  increased 
as  in  these  hours  of  pain  and  weakness  the  self- 
reliance  and  reserve  are  all  gone  and  a  work  of 
sympathy  and  a  deed  of  kindness  can  touch  and 
win  the  affections  as  they  never  do  in  “hours  of 
ease.  ’ '  Tbe  day  is  rare  when  some  word  of  ap  • 
preciation  and  request  for  prayer  does  not  spring 
from  some  tender  heart  that  never  knew  such 
an  impulse  in  health. 

Ae  1  leaned  over  tbe  cot  of  a  new  patient  to¬ 
day  and  asked  him  ae  to  his  condition  and  ex- 
prese id  a  wish  for  his  speedy  recovery,  he  looked 
up  in  a  dazsd  way  and  said:  “No  doctor  ever 
talked  like  that  to  me  before,”  and  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  “chaplain,”  he  said  that  he 
was  glad  there  was  a  difference,  and  entered 
into  an  earnest  talk  about  hia  condition.  An¬ 
other  boy  said:  “1  am  too  weak  to  talk  but  pray 
with  me.”  And  often  a  man  too  weak  to  read 
or  write  will  listen  to  a  few  words  from  the  old, 
old  story  and  cease  from  tossing  and  moaning 
while  briefiy  and  simply  a  prayer  is  breathed 
for  the  help  he  so  greatly  needs. 

To  minister  the  ‘“cup  of  cold  water,”  or  fan 
the  aching  bead  while  you  speak  of  the  grace 
that  can  give  patience,  or  tell  of  the  everlasting 
arms  that  are  underneath  in  thvse  weary  hours; 
to  write  a  letter  home  is  a  aimple  task,  but  the 
results  which  often  follow  are  tbe  manifest  wqrk 
of  the  Spirit.  The  mother  love  which  sends 
messages  daily,  even  when  she  knows  that  the 
boy  can  neither  read  or  write,  taxes  all  your  ener¬ 
gies  in  the  little  time  left  after  the  daily  rounds 
are  made,  in  giving  some  sort  of  satisfaction 
to  the  heart  that  craves  minute  and  constant 
knowledge  of  the  loved  one.  But  when  convales¬ 
cence  sets  in,  you  must  be  a  cyclopmdia  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  distance  home;  the  furlough 
fare;  the  exact  news  from  each  regiment  at  the 
front;  how  to  spell  puzzling  words;  what  deli¬ 
cacies  they  can  get  by  the  time  they  are  allowed 
to  eat  freely ;  and  a  thousand  of  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  conundrnms.  Tbe  day  that  sees  the  boy 
able  to  make  bis  long-promised  first  visit  to  the 
tent  is  memorable.  He  generally  comes  stagger¬ 
ing  out,  dressed  in  pajamas  and  slippers,  with 
legs  shaking  and  ready  to  drop  into  an  easy 
chair  and  take  up  a  puzzle  or  some  picture  paper 
and  rest  a  good  long  time  in  tbe  sweet  air  before 
be  ventures  on  the  road  back.  To  leave  tbe 
fever  wards  with  their  noisome  odors  and  dis¬ 
tressing  sounds  and  sights  and  get  out  on  the 
lawn  under  the  big  canvas,  has  helped  many 
a  man  on  bis  sure  road  to  health  and  home.  As 
they  come  to  sty  good  bye  on  their  departure, 
the  /  speak  often  of  the  blessings  and  benefits 
they  have  bad  through  our  work  here  and  their 
gratitude  for  it.  And  a  “God  bleee  you  and 
keep  you,”  follows  them  as  they  go. 

A  correspondent  of  Tbe  Evangelist,  deprecating 
Sabbath  desecration,  makes  the  suggestion  that 
where  machinery  is  extensively  used,  it  might 
be  bettter  to  work  five  days  of  ten  hours,  each 
week,  than  six  days  of  eight  hours — thereby  also 
giving  the  business  tbe  benefit  of  two  hours 
more  each  week.  His  urgent  reason  for  the 
change  is,  however,  that  thereby  two  days  of 
release  from  physical  or  mental  toil  would  crown 

acb  week— one  for  social  recreation  and  the 
other  for  worship  and  rest.  This  suggestion,  as 

e  says,  would  not  be  universally  practicable, 
but  here  and  there  it  might  work  relief  and  in¬ 
deed,  much  advantage. 
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!  •  WHO  CAN  EXPLAIN  THE  MYSTERY  1 

A  correBpcndeot  aeoda  us  the  f  llowing  end 
asks  ua  if  we  can  give  an  ezplanat  on  of  the 
different  and  contradictory  reports: 

“  The  American  steamship  Philadelphia  returned 
to  her  pier  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street  a  few 
days  since,  after  a  disappointing  trip  to  Santi 
ago  She  was  the  first  merchant  vessel  to  enter 
that  port  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Gen. 
Shatter.  As  it  is  she  brings  back  many  tons  of  pro 
visions  the  markets  in  Santiago  didn’t  need  because 
the  United  States  was  furnishing  food  free  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  merchants  there  refused  to  invest 
in  any  part  of  the  Philadelphia’s  cargo.  Nearly  all 
that  she  carried  away  from  here  she  brought  back. 

“  This  return  cargo  includes  900  barrels  of  fiour,  100 
b.arrels  of  commeal,  248  bags  of  beans,  130  cases  and 
ten  and  a  half  barrels  of  bacon,  89  bags  of  coffee  and 
a  large  consignment  of  canned  meat,  fish,  fruit, 
toup,  rice,  lard  and  pork  and  delicacies. 

“  The  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  unite  in  saying  the  American  occupation  of 
Santiago  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  blessing, 
and  that  they  would  not  exchange  their  present  po¬ 
sition  for  anything  that  could  be  suggested. 

“  They  are  like  school  children  out  for  a  holiday, 
and  while  there  are  evidences  of  long  suffering, 
nothing  but  smiles  of  happiness  are  to  be  seen 
there  now. 

“  The  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  say  the  other  ves¬ 
sels  that  have  sailed  from  here  for  Cuban  pbrts  will 
hsve  difficulty  in  finding  a  market,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  will  bs  lost  by  those  who  are  misled  by 
reports  of  approaching  starvation.  The  shippers 
are  trying  to  unload  in  Cuban  towns  hundreds  of 
tons  of  stuff  of  which  the  people  are  not  in  need.” 

Our  correspondent  asks  why  it  was  that,  with 
such  an  abundance  of  food  that  was  easy  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  army  in  front  of  Santiago  had  been  al 
most  (tarved  to  daath  ?  This  inquiry  we  cannot 
anawer,  and  share  fully  in  bis  indignation  at  the 
neglect  to  furnish  tcod  and  medical  auppUea  to  the 
brave  men  who  were  fighting  our  battles  for  ua.  If 
the  government  can  lay  ita  band^upon  the  men 
who  are  reaponaible  for  this  horrible  neglect, 
we  hope  that  they  will  be  severely  punished. 
But  that  we  may  not  accuse  the  innocent,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  whole  summer’a  campaign  in  Cuba. 

First  of  all,  in  the  original  plan  for  the  inva 
aion  of  Cuba  there  waa  no  intent  to^attack  Santi¬ 
ago  rather  than  any  one  of  a  dozen  points  on  the 
coaet.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Havana,  which 
was  at  Ance  the  nearest  and.^mo8t  important 
city  in  Cuba.  It  was  in  sight  of'our  fleets  and 
natura'ly  the  first  suggeetion.was  as  to  bow  we 
could  bombard  the  great  Morro  Caatle,  and  take 
posseaeicn  of  the  city.  It  was'one  of  the  happy 
incidents  of  the  war  that  anything  should  have 
turned  our  fleets  and  armies  away  from  thin 
Gibraltar,  which  could  hardly  have  been  taken 
but  after  months  of  siege,  and  the  eacriflce  of 
thousands  of  precious  lives. 

But  at  the  beginning  it  was  not  the  Spanish 
armies  that  we  had  to  look  after  so  much  as  the 
Spanish  fleets,  one  of  which  bad  been  destroyed 
at  Manila,  but  the  other  of  which  waa  bovericg 
somewhere  on  the  Southern  coast^of  Cuba.  It 
waa  weeks  before  it  waa  made  certain  that  the 
fleet  of  Cervera  waa  bottled  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  That  turned  the  whole  direction  of 
the  campaign  to  the  farther  end  of  the  island, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  which  had  to  be 
transported  a  large  army,  while  our  fleet  kept 
watch  over  the  harbor  for  weeks  till  the  Span 
iah  fleet  received  orders  to  break  out  at  any  riak, 
and  was  utterly  destroyed. 

But  our  army  bad  to  lace  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  It  waa  an  enormous  undertaking  to 
land  flfteen  thousand  men  on  a  rugged  coast. 


with  few  boats,  (it  is  said  that  nearly  all  the 
lighters  had  been  destroyed  on  the  voyage, )  and 
no  meats  to  land  the  heavy  artillery,  which, 
even  if  on  ahors,  would  have  to  be  dragged  through 
swamps  and  forests  and  over  steep  hills.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  confusion. 

But,  t/  thfff  could  only  here  taken  time,  they 
could  have  straightened  out  all  the  details.  But 
time  was  the  very  thing  which  they  could  not 
take  for  it  was  midsummer,  and  the  sun  was 
pouring  down  terrifle  heat,  under  which  the 
stoutest  and  the  bravest  withered  away.  Some 
have  asked.  Why  did  they  not  postpone  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Santiago  till  fall,  to  which  )t  is  a  auffi 
cient  answer,  that  before  autumn  should  come, 
there  would  ba  no  army  left  In  this  fearful 
alternative  the  General  in  command  took  the  only 
course— to  attack  at  once,  the  wisdom  of  which 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  captured  the  city 
with  an  army  larger  than  his  own.  That  would 
teem  to  be  enough  for  his  vindication  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  But  bow  it  happened  that  the  soldiers  in 
camp  did  not  have  tents  to  cover  them,  or  food 
to  eat,  or  medical  treatment,  when  they  were 
shaking  with  fever,  or  wounded  acd  dying  in 
the  trenches,  are  questions  that  we  cannot  an¬ 
swer,  but  that  aomebody  ought  to  answer,  so 
that  the  innocent  need  not  be  accused,  and  the 
guilty  can  be  punished  (if  that  be  possible)  to 
the  extent  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  COLLEGE  AT  TARSUS. 

St.  Paul’s  Institute  at  Tarsus,  Asia  Minor^ 
is  one  of  the  many  admirable  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been  established  by  our 
missionaries  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  was 
founded  by  Colonel  Elliot  F.  Shepard,  whose 
generous  legacy  yields  an  income  sufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  with  the 
fees  of  tb^  pupils,  which  amount  to  12,000  a 
year,  would  bs  almost  a  sufficient  support  if  it 
were  not  for  the  many  beneficiaries,  some  of 
whom  are  the  very  best  men  in  the  school. 
Owing  to  the  poverty  and  suffering  among  the 
Armenians,  many  of  the  etuden  s  have  been 
unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  and  it  seemed  a 
great  pity  to  send  them  away,  especially  those 
who  had  ability  and  were  near  the  end  of  their 
course. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
five  Trustees  resident  in  New  York  City,  of 
which  Coancellor  Henry  M.  MacOracken  of  the 
University  of  New  York  is  President,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Booth,  (19  East  Sixteenth  street  )  is 
Treasurer.  There  is  a  Faculty  of  twelve  Pro 
feasors  under  the  leadership  of  President  Thomas 
Davidson  Christie.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
aludents  ware  enrolled  during  the  laat  achool 
year,  varying  in  agea  from  11  to  30  years.  The 
course  of  study  covers  sight  years,  including  a 
preparatory  course  and  an  advanced  one  that 
answers  to  the  Turkish  College,  and  prepares 
young  men  for  the  divinity  and  medical  schools. 

It  is  the  only  missionary  seboul  in  all  South¬ 
ern  Asia  Minor,  beings  full  week’s  journey  over¬ 
land  from  Tarsus  to  any  of  the  other  missionary 
colleges,  and  the  students  who  come  from  all  the 
surrounding  provinces  are  selected  with  great 
care  from  a  large  number  of  applicants.  Presi¬ 
dent  Christie  well  describes  the  achool  as  ‘‘a 
great  light  in  the  midst  of  a  darkness  indescriba 
bly  gloomy  and  hopeless.” 

Not  only  are  the  students  developed  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  rpiritually,  but  they  are  given  a  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  manual  labor.  All  the  work 
of  the  school  is  done  by  them,  the  buildings  are 
put  up  by  their  own  hands,  and  they  are  taught 
various  trades  that  fit  them  to  earn  their  own 
living  in  whatever  circumatancss  they  may  be 
placed. 

It  is  one  of  the  institutions  that  deaerrsa  the 
prayers,  the  sympathy,  and  the  support  of  all 
Christians  interested  in  missionary  work  in  the 
land  of  the  Moslems. 


A  FAITHFUL  YYOliKER  IN  NEED. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  of  Hebrew  Work  for  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  rends  ua  a  letter  lately  received  from  Rev. 
Herman  Paul  Faust,  the  Hebrew  pastor  for  whose 
aid  he  appealed  through  The  Evangelist  in  July. 
Several  responses  have  come  and  been  most 
gratefully  received,  but  they  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  pressing  needs  as  this  letter  shows. 
Mr.  Faust  says: 

“The  misery  now  resting  upon  me,  baa  not  been 
my  own  fault,  not  even  the  neglect  of  my  work, 
as  I  am  still  at  work  in  this  hot  season  in  my 
old  place,  and  I  have  not  deserted  from  the  Ban¬ 
ner  of  my  Kirgand  Master,  but  am  still  fighting 
for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom  and  the  win¬ 
ning  of  souls  to  Christ.  I  have  sent  125  chil 
dren  from  my  Sunday  school  for  two  weeks  to 
Brandiville," Connecticut,  and  Mount  Lawn, 
Nyack,  New  York;  780  mothers  with  babies  to 
the  recreation  homes,  and  1,100  others  for  out¬ 
ings  of  one  day,  and  have  also  distributed  698 
ice  tickets  to  tbs  poor  and  sick,  and  all  this  has 
not  been  done  without  preaching  to  them  the 
Gospel,  upholding  to  them  the  pattern  of  true 
Christian  love,  which  they  do  not  receive  from 
their  Rabbis  or  their  Talmud  religion.  Our 
meetings  are  very  crowded  and  we  enjoy  the 
Lord’s  blessing,  and  it  is  sure  that  results  have 
followed,  and  will  follow. 

“The  article  in  The  Evangelist  has  only  brought 
thirty-seven  dollars,  1  am  unable  to  meet  the 
rent  demands  resting  heavily  upon  me,  and  if 
Christian  friends  do  not  come  quickly  to  my 
rescue,  my  furniture  will  be  mortgaged  and  dis¬ 
possession  will  follow.  I  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  my  Master  and  by  the  Christian  fellowship 
through  which  we  are  bound,  pray  you  to  relieve 
my  present  condition  of  want,  until,  with  the 
Lord’s  help,  we  meet  again  in  the  Presbytery.” 

A  TIMS  FOR  80CIAI.  AMBMITIRB. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  the  Sabbath  has  been 
divinely  set  apart  for  our  spiritual  needs,  activ¬ 
ities  and  enjoyments,  so  another  day  of  the  week 
might,  by  common  consent  and  wherever  practi¬ 
cable,  be  devoted  to  social  pleatures  and  reciea- 
tion.  Always,  perhaps,  in  some  callings,  and 
most  certainly  at  particular  seasons  in  many, 
this  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  practicable, 
but  there  is  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
percentage  of  our  people,  working  under  otberv, 
who  now  have  no  poseibls  time  for  either  visit¬ 
ing  or  recreation,  except  the  Sabbath.  This 
fact  gives  to  ail,  except  those  having  the  highest 
Scriptural  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  either  an  excuse,  or  a  seemingly 
unanswerable  reason  for  many  increasingly  prev¬ 
alent  forma  of  Sabbath  desecration. 

For  the  immense  number  working  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  steam  power,  five  days  cf  ten  hours 
each,  even  with  the  two  extra  hours  of  work 
per  week,  would  be  far  better  than  six  days  of 
eight  hours  each,  while  nearly  one  a  xtb  of  the 
expense  of  running  the  machinery  would  be 
saved  to  the  owners.  Thus  labor  and  capital 
would  both  be  gainers.  Also,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  working  hours  being  the 
same,  would  tend  to  check  over  production. 

But,  financial  considerations  aside,  man’s 
higher  nature  needi,  each  week,  more  than  one 
day’s  exemption  from  continuous  work  for  oth¬ 
ers,  wheth'r  it  be  exclusively  manual,  or  of  a 
higher  grade  and  so  more  thoroughly  exhaust¬ 
ing  Only  thus  can  Sabbath  desecration  be 
easily  avoided,  and  the  multitudes,  who  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  of  six-day  toilers, 
are  themselves  hopelessly  involved  in  seven  days 
of  toil,  be  set  free  from  their  slavery.  The 
"work’  referred  to  in  the  command,  "Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor,  etc.,”  surely  includes  all  the 
activities  which  pertain  to  and  supply  tbs  needs 
of  our  social  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  our 
animal  natures.  W.  H.  C. 
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A  TENICB  IK  THB  KOUKTAINS. 

The  splendid  hills  end  rich  mlleTS  of  Pennsyl- 
ranie  ere  something  to  make  one  glad.  We  read 
of  them  in  Dr.  Oobb’a  hiatorj  of  the  Palatinea, 
who  fonnd  rest  at  last  in  the  region  ^ound  about 
Beading.  We  follow  the  line  of  t||e  EeTStone 
State’s  great  railroad  op  the  Schuylkill  till  it 
touches  the  anthracite  coal  basin  at  PottsTille, 
and  are  filled  with  wonder  and  content.  Here  a 
city  has  grown  between  the  hills  and  shot  forth 
into  the  converging  Talleys  in  a  fnlness  of  life, 
wealth  and  intelligence,  that  makes  one  wiser  and 
better  to  find  and  to  fesl.  The  First  Church  of 
Pottsrille  we  know  because  it  lured  our  brother 
Eestman  from  Kattcmah  where  he  had  taken 
root,  we  all  hoped,  to  remain ;  and  it  has  adopted 
him  with  a  heartinecs  that  promises  to  fix  him 
with  that  charge  so  long  as  the  hills  shelter  his 
home.  But  mwe,  and  longer  ago,  we  knew  the 
Pottsrille  church  as  Mew  School  t<x  a  wonder 
among  the  conserratiTe  surroundings  and  its 
pastor.  Dr.  Belriiie,  still  Emeritus,  and  occa 
sionally  ministering  to  them,  we  had  met  in  the 
re  union  Aesembliee.  Of  this  prosperous,  spir¬ 
itual,  enlightened  church  we  need  not  now  write. 
It  ie  of  the  city  and  its  social  life  in  a  unique 
development  that  we  are  moved  to  speak  as  if  it 
might  help  in  the  solution  of  some  problems 
that  are  pressing  and  often  perplexing  to  the 
generous  minded  and  hopeful  promoters  of  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  and  purity.  A  city  of  large  resources, 
remote  from  greater  cities,  thrown  upon  itself 
and  able  to  keep  its  hold  on  all  claaeea  of  a 
varied  population,  preserving  its  unity  and 
sustaining  its  character  for  uprightness,  health 
and  hearty  fellowship,  is  an  object  lesson  that 
will  repay  study  in  almost  any  particular.  We 
apeak  of  it  in  only  one. 

Almost  within  the  city  limits,  (we  think  it  is 
under  police  supervision  though  not  visible  so 
to  a  visitor, )  is  a  recreation  resort  for  winter  and 
summer,  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
in  such  perfection  of  beauty,  convenience  and 
popular  control.  Two  deep  lakes  between  the 
hills,  fed  by  a  pure  mountain  stream,  once  the 
feeders  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  but  now  not 
needed  for  that  purpose,  have  become  a  centre 
of  life  and  enjoyment,  such  as  one  might  go 
far  and  fail  to  find.  The  borders  of  the  upper 
lake  have  been  leased  to  families  of  the  city  on 
which  houses  have  been  built  giving  directly 
on  the  water  so  that  boats  move  by  the  front 
door  as  in  Venice,  and  calls  and  social  courtesies 
can  be  paid  by  a  quiet  row  along  the  shaded 
waterway ;  and  here  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
the  best  people  of  the  city  are  in  touch  with 
their  fellow  citisens,  dining  al  fresco,  or  by  a 
cheerfully  fire  lighted  interior,  and  giving  to 
the  scene,  as  the  eon  seta  and  the  electric  lamps 
begin  to  glow,  a  brightness  and  pleasantness 
altogether  enchanting.  From  the  main  street  of 
the  city  a  line  of  railway  runs  round  the  moun 
tain  side  overlooking  the  valley,  through  the 
deep  coolness  of  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
upper  lake,  and  no  family  is  more  than  half  an 
hour  from  home  in  town  when  the  hour  of  re¬ 
turn  ie  fixed.  Ail  the  luxury  of  a  splendid  drive, 
with  the  charm  of  a  mountain  lake  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  woods,  ie  furnished  to  anyone  for  the  price 
of  a  single  fare  on  the  trolley  car.  Everybody 
goes  that  way;  a  hone  is  rarer  than  in  Venice 
by  this  popular  play  ground ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  find  the  shade  and  the  coolness  together, 
only  such  separations  as  houses  and  water-rights 
limited  to  actual  needs,  bringing  adjustment  and 
retirement  needful  to  the  right  enjoyment  of  all. 

This  near  and  yet  secluded  pleasure  ground 
might  have  been  given  over  to  the  riot  of  the 
rougher  elements,  so  becoming  a  menace  to 
morality,  an  eye  sore  and  a  degenerating  slum; 
but  the  resolute  acceptance  of  it  by  the  better 
people  has  reacued  it  and  made  it  a  joy  and  a 
relief  embracing  the  highest  usee  of  recreation. 
It  is  a  pleasure  ground  for  ail  who  are  disposed 
to  respect  the  rights  and  regard  the  tastes  and 


judgment  of  their  fellow  citiaens.  This  city  in 
the  mountains  has  created  a  new  city  to  be 
its  counterpart,  where  rest  may  succeed  to  work 
and  refreshment  follow  the  toil  and  care  of  re¬ 
sponsible  occupation.  And  the  beauty  of  a  true 
fellowship  between  families  is  here,  a  common 
share  in  simple  pleasures,  a  mutual  touch  with 
nature  and  a  frequent  change  from  town  life  to 
camp  life,  that  brings  old  and  young  closer'  to 
gether  and  nourishes  a  taste  for  pure  and  refin¬ 
ing  pleasures.  We  count  the  experience  a  great 
value  as  an  example,  an  experiment  which  is 
already  a  success.  ^The  world  is  in  need  of  that 
which  shows  all  the  beauty  and  joy  there  may 
be  in  it  without  any  admixture  of  the  evil. 
How  near  our  dear  Fottsville  hosts  have  come  to 
the  realisation,  we  need  not  say,  but  we  fondly 
think.  _  R.  A  S. 

COUMTIMe  THE  COST. 

Oce  of  our  enterpriaing  city  papers  has  been 
summing  up  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  war, 
so  far  as  it  concerned  ships  on  the  sea,  and  seta 
down  on  one  side  the  battle  ship  Maine  which 
was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  on  the 
night  of  February  15th,  a  loss  to  on  of  what  cost 
nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  exact 
$4,689,000,  over  against  which  the  losses  to 
Spain  in  the  dee^uction  of  her  ships  of  war  are 
figured  op  as  follows : 

liar  1.  Relna  Cristina  .  $1,000,000 

“  “  GastilU .  800  000 

“  *•  Velasco .  .WO.UOO 

**  Don  Jaaa  de  Uilo>* .  fiW.OUO 

“  “  Don  Juan  de  Austria .  500  000 

**  “  Isla  de  Cuba .  4S0.0i  0 

“  “  IsU  de  Luzon .  4.50,000 

“  ••  Qniioe . ; .  100.010 

*•  “  Villalobos .  100000 

“  ’*  Ten  gunbos^  (?)  first-class .  800.000 

**  **  Ten  gunboats,  second  class .  SOO.OOO 

Prizes  taken  near  (3nba . t.  4.000.000 

July  3.  In' anta  Marla  Teresa .  8,000  000 

*•  “  Viscara .  8.760  000 

“  **  Altnlrante  Oquendo .  3,760.000 

••  *- Crlstobol  Colon .  3,800  000 

“  “  R-lna  Cristina .  8.000.000 

“  “  Torpedo  boa’  Furor .  300  000 

**  “  Torpedo  boat  Pluton .  300,000 

**  ”  Gunboat  Jorge  Juan .  100,000 

Total . $87,800,000 

KU8  BACHBL  LENOX  KBNHEDT. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.  D. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evacgelint  were 
glad  to  read  the  memorial  testimony  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  Wight  and  Macoubrey  with  respect  to 
Miss  Kennedy.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ask¬ 
ing  too  much  of  time  and  space  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  just  at  this  time,  to  print  an  addit  ocal 
testimony  to  a  beautiful  phase  of  her  faith  and 
religious  life.  In  an  interesting  conversation 
regarding  the  value  of  pastoral  work,  the  eaid  to 
me: 

"Dr.  Wood,  I  wish  you  would  make  a  selection 
of  families,  from  those  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  who  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  and  who  will  cot  think  it  an  interrup 
tion  to  their  home  duties,  to  kneel  with  you  in 
prayer  when  you  propcse  to  do  so.  For  these 
poor  families  very  ssldom  have  a  minister  to  visit 
them  for  such  a  purpose.  Besides  the  spiritual 
culture  growing  from  such  an  intercourse,  it  is 
the  means  of  building  up  also  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  which  will  be  perpetual.  It  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  heaven,  and  there  I  will  be  with  you. 
And  so,  too,  in  your  chaplaincy  at  the  "Home 
for  Aged  Women,"  make  the  work  solid  and  en 
during  by  frequent  pastoral  visitation.  The 
entire  work  of  Mine  Kennedy's  life  was  not  a 
sham,  bad  nothing  in  it  of  a  visionary  character. 
It  was  prompted  by  the  faith  which  was  the  f  ub- 
etance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  I  have  more  than  a  hundred 
names  of  those  who  are  cow  seriously  asking  the 
question,  ‘‘How  shall  we  live  now  that  Rachel 
Lenox  Kennedy  has  died." 

The  Missionary  Alliance,  at  the  head  of 
which  organisation  ie  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson 
of  New  fork,  took  up  its  annual  miseionary  col¬ 
lection  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  on  Sabbath  last 
— the  total  amount  of  the  morning,  afternoon 


and  evening,  sessions  footing  op  at  full  160, (XX). 
There  were  nearly  or  quite  10,000  people  present 
during  the  day,  and  from  first  to  last  the  mia- 
sionary  spirit  was  at  high  water  mark.  The 
review  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  of  the 
new  openings  for  missionary  effort,  by  Mr. 
Simpeon  and  others,  was  very  inspiring.  We 
notice  that  one  or  more  if  the  daily  papers  are 
speaking  of  this  meeting  as  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "Obriatian  Science  Church"— than  which 
a  greater  mistake  could  not  well  be  made.  The 
two  organixations  are  utterly  apart  in  doctrine, 
in  spirit  and  in  labors. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  repeat  a  scan¬ 
dal  or  an  ugly  story  about  any  of  our  kinsfolk 
across  the  sea.  Mor  is  it  with  the  intent  to 
assert,  or  to  imply,  that  our  English  cousins  are 
greater  sinners  than  our  own  countrymen,  that 
we  refer  to  the  revelations  made  in  a  notorioua 
cane  that  has  recently  come  before  the  British 
courts.  For  several  years  past  London  has  been 
the  scene,  (as  New  York  has  often  been,)  of 
great  speculations.  There  were  the  gold  mines 
of  Africa  that  turned  the  heads  of  epeculatore 
in  London,  which  lasted  for  a  year  or  two, 
till  the  whole  collapsed,  and  the  great  fortune- 
maker,  on  hie  last  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  threw  himself  overboard,  and  was  a  figure 
in  the  great  moneyed  world  of  London  no  more  t 

That  made  investors  a  little  wary  of  foreign 
bonanzas,  but  there  were  still  the  "promoters" 
of  reckless  schemes  which  were  sure  to  realize 
fortunes  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  I 

One  way  of  "roping  in"  ihe  outsiders  was 
to  get  a  list  of  men  of  rank,  high  in  the  social 
circles  of  England,  to  give  their  names  as  stock¬ 
holders  or  directors  in  the  new  schemes  that 
were  set  afloat  on  the  London  market.  Some  of 
the  proudest  noblemen  of  England  received  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  to  give  their  names 
to  schemes  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  by 
which  the  "innocents,"  as  the  ignorant  were 
called,  were  stripped  of  their  money.  We  do  not 
quote  this  as  if  we  were  free  from  such  scandals, 
for  this  form  of  swindling  is  not  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  fact  that  such 
traps  are  set  for  the  innocent  should  make  all 
men  careful  of  such  temptations  of  the  evil  one. 

The  "vacation  achcols,"  which  have  been 
held  in  many  of  our  public  school  buildings 
during  the  summer,  were  mostly,  if  not  all 
closed  on  Friday  laet,  to  give  time  for  the  usual 
cleansing,  preparatory  to  the  regular  fall  term. 
These  schools  are  regarded  with  considerable 
favor,  and  doubtless  the  question  will  be  up  as 
to  their  establishmert  in  all  parts  of  our  great 
city.  The  experiment  ban  been  under  way  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  this  stage  of  trial  might 
well  be  continued  a  little  longer,  until  sufficient 
data  can  be  gathered  for  the  consideration  and 
guidance  of  those  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
this  matter  and  the  general  interests  of  our 
school  system.  The  "vacation  rchool"  as  thus 
far  conducted,  is  evidently  an  easy  going  affair, 
compared  with  the  serious  iLteilectual  work 
exacted  during  the  regular  aesatons  of  the 
schools.  Indeed  "lessons"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  are  quite  out  of  mind,  the  boys  being  "in- 
stroc‘ed  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  opportunities 
given  to  girls  for  learning  to  cook,  while  little 
children  are  both  amuted  and  instructed  in  the 
kindergarten  classes."  And  much  is  said,  and 
justly,  of  the  bcon  to  the  children  of  the 
crowded  parte  of  the  city  in  the  free  use  of  these 
spacious  school  buildings  during  the  hot  season. 

The  second  Zionist  Congress  is  to  be  held  at 
Basle,  Switzerland,  August  28th,  29th  and  30th. 
The  Jewish  situation  during  the  past  year  will 
be  reported  on  by  Or,  Max  Mordau ;  also  the 
matter  of  a  Jewish  Colonial  bank;  and  the 
whole  programme  of  the  movement  considered. 
Several  pre  conferences  have  been  held,  by  way 
of  preparing  for  the  Basle  seaeione,  which  are 
now  said  to  be  interesting  the  Porte  ! 


Aiigiiat25,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  THANKFCI,  NATION. 

ExpreMiooB  of  thankfuloen  aie  pleotiful  upon 
every  haod,  now  that  victory  has  perched  upon 
our  banners,  and  peace  ia  in  proapect.  In  leaa 
than  three  and  a  half  months  of  conflict  with 
Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  Cuba  from  long 
years  of  miarule  and  of  oppression,  we  have  at 
tained  our  object  completely,  and  even  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  forms  in 
which  the  nation’s  thanks  to  an  over  ruling 
Power  tor  its  success  are  plentifully  expressed. 
Our  secular  papers  have  frequently  pointed  out 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  been  specially  fa¬ 
vored  of  heaven,  and  their  columns  have  con¬ 
tained  hymns  of  praise  to  God  as  the  giver  of 
our  successes  that  have  thrilled  many  of  their 
readers.  Our  great  armadas,  (unlike  that  of 
1588  which  sailed  so  proudly  from  Spanish 
shores, )  have  reached  their  destinations  after 
voyages  almost  entirely  devoid  of  incident  I  Our 
great  battle-ships  have  stood  in  and  out  of  the 
shores  and  bays  of  Cuba,  and  our  own  coasts, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  without  delays  or 
disasters  of  any  sort  I  With  all  the  thousands 
of  discharges  of  ponderous  guns  on  land  and  sea 
we  have  not  once  heard  of  scores  of  men  slain 
by  explosions  of  our  own  weapons,  which  even 
the  annals  of  peace  record  in  reciting  the  details 
of  the  gun  trials  and  target  practices  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  ths  best  efficiency  in  the 
army  and  the  navy  ! 

Deborah  could  sing  that  “the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera  I’’  History  records 
that  the  storms  of  the  English  Chancel,  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  rose  in  their  might 
against  the  Invincible  Armada  I  But  in  these 
summer  months  the  hurricanes  have  been  lulled 
to  sleep ;  storms  have  lost  their  severity,  or  failed 
to  delay  our  movements,  and  troops  have  been 
embarked,  transported  to  their  destinations, 
and  set  upon  foreign  shores,  in  both  the  Eastern 
snd  the  Western  Hemispheres,  and  heavy  battle¬ 
ships  and  lumbering  coast  defense  monitors  have 
pursued  their  voyages  of  many  thousands  of 
miles,  in  perfect  safety. 

By  God’s  grace  we  have  been  able  as  a  nation 
to  show  clearly  upon  what  principles  of  right- 
oousness,  justice  and  of  humanity  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  founded.  From  our  President,  and  his 
onlightened  Cabinet,  down  through  all  grades  of 
the  Civil  and  military  service,  we  may  truly  say 
that  upon  many  occasions  deeds  of  humanity, 
of  truth,  and  of  justice  have  been  enacted  of 
which  our  country  will  to  its  latest  history  be 
proud.  Are  we  thankful  enough  for  such  a 
heritage  as  is  enjoyed  by  us  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere  T  It  is  easy  to  forget  our  mercies  I 
It  is  easy  to  become  boastful  I  The  history  of 
God’s  people  records  instance  after  instance  of 
«  proud  and  arrogant  bearing  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  has  signally  honored  and  blessed. 
And  we  may  fall  into  such  a  state  very  easily. 

It  becomes  all  who  love  the  truth  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  upon  which  our  fathers  founded  this  great 
commonwealth,  to  pray  with  increased  fervor  at 
this  present  time  that  our  Ship  of  State  may  be 
wisely  guided  in  all  the  perplexing  qu-stions 
that  are  now  sure  to  rise  ere  a  Arm  and  lasting 
peace  shall  be  established  between  this  country 
«nd  Spain.  We  need  guidance,  too,  in  relation 
to  OUT  policy  towards  the  islands  that  come 
under  our  control  through  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  late  war.  No  ordinary  wisdom  will 
suffice  in  the  present  emergency.  Our  utmost 
powers  are  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  coming 
months.  We  need  to  be  delivered  “from  the 
ungodly  man ;’  ’  from  the  man  who  ia  supremely 
eelfish;  from  “men  of  this  world  I’’  We  need 
to  see  men  of  good  principles,  of  truly  wise 
counsels,  of  broad  minded  humanity,  triumph 
in  this  hour  1  We  have  triumphed  by  our  arms, 
we  need  now  to  triumph  in  the  nobler  sphere  of 
justice  and  morals.  The  prayers  of  all  sincere 
lovers  of  this  land  should  go  up  mightily  to 
God’s  throne  in  days  and  weeks  to  come,  asking 


for  special  wisdom  to  be  vouchsafed  to  our 
rulers,  and  their  advisers,  to  ali  in  authority, 
and  to  those  who  try  to  counsel  them,  that  we 
may  in  our  appropriation  of  the  rewards  flowing 
from  the  late  conflict  set  a  truly  righteous  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  should  pray  for  a  continuance  of  the  lofty 
sense  of  mercy  which  has  already  characterised 
our  public  men,  and  which  we  cannot  eecape  the 
conviction  has  taught  a  lesson  to  our  unfortunate 
foes.  We  should  pray  that  America  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  her  greatness  by  acts  of  true 
humanity,  whether  the  lessons  be  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  ordinary  conduct  of  cations  or 
not.  What,  for  instance,  should  we  lose  in  the 
long  run  if  the  first  labor  of  the  released  Amer¬ 
ican  steamers  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  were  to  be 
that  of  carrying  home  to  Spain,  at  the  expense 
to  our  government,  say,  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  the  unfortunates  now  in  cap¬ 
tivity  at  Annapolis,  and  on  the  shores  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  Seavey  Island  f 

Might  we  not  gain  both  honor  and  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  exchanging  the  current 
maudlin  courtesies  towards  these  men  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  exhibition  of  that  broad  humanity  in  which 
we  have  been  educated  by  the  book  that  says 
that  God  “hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth?’’  We  have  conquered  Spain,  but 
what  true  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
there  who  will  not  rejoice  to  see  her,  now  that 
her  colonies  have  been  torn  from  her,  rise  from 
her  low  estate,  and  become  in  her  proper  meas 
ure  one  of  the  most  truly  civilized  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  T  Certainly  we  should  ear¬ 
nestly  pray  for  such  a  consummation  who  believe 
that  the  time  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
when  “all  nations  shall  come  and  worship’’  be¬ 
fore  God,  aod  when  mercy,  liberty,  and  justice 
shall  be  the  common  lot  of  men. 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman. 

Palisades,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  STRIKERS. 

A  Picture  of  the  PasaluK  Hour. 

Not  many  hours’  ride  from  the  city  of  New 
York  a  tourist  of  to  day  might  reach  a  little 
town  in  which  there  is  exhibited,  full  blown, 
one  of  tbe  monster  evils  of  our  modern  society 
so  vividly  portrayed  by  Edward  Bellamy  in  bis 
book,  “Looking  Backward.’’ 

A  manufacturing  establishment,  employing 
some  hundreds  of  workmen,  with  tracks  from 
the  railway  running  into  its  yards,  and  sig 
naling  by  the  black  pennons  from  its  chimneys 
in  tbe  day  time,  and  by  the  gleam  of  its  electric 
lamps  at  night,  that  a  gainful  industry  was  in 
progress,  found  itself  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
a  formidable  check.  An  important  and  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  tbe  workmen  threw  down  their  tools, 
refusing  to  work  themselves,  and  resolved  if 
possible  to  prevent  any  others  from  working. 
What  was  tbe  matter?  Had  the  men  been  badly 
treated,  or  poorly  paid  ?  Not  at  all.  They  bad 
no  complaint  on  that  score. 

Tbe  only  grievance  was  that  tbe  company  bad 
seen  fit  to  take  in  hand  the  training  up  of  two 
or  three  more  apprentices  than  were  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  rules  of  tbe  Labor  Union  to  which 
tbe  strikers  belonged.  Tbe  strikers  virtually 
aaid,  “Get  rid  of  your  supernumerary  appren 
tices,  or  we  will  not  work  for  you ;  and  we  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  anybody  else  from 
working.” 

So  the  men  leave  the  works,  and  bang  round 
tbe  premises,  posting  guards  to  keep  new  men 
from  entering,  restraining  such  by  fair  means 
if  possible,  by  foul  if  necessary. 

The  gates  are  shut;  tbe  work  ia  crippled.  In 
one  way  or  another  a  few  fresh  workmen  have 
been  got  in ;  and  the  effort  is  made  with  inex¬ 
perienced  and  unskilled  bands  to  prosecute  the 
business. 


*  Meantime  all  those  within  may  be  regarded  a 
in  a  manner  besieged.  They  dare  not  ventur 
outside  for  fear  of  rough  treatment  by  the  ■'  - 
vecting  strikers.  The  Superintendent  himself, 
who  has  incurred  their  ill  will,  ia  a  kind  of 
prisoner  with  the  rest  If  he  should  venture 
out,  particularly  after  night-fall,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  mauled,  perhaps  even  maimed 
or  killed. 

The  force  at  work  has  to  be  fed  and  lodged 
within  the  premisea  But  there  comes  in  an¬ 
other  difficulty.  No  provision  dealer  in  the 
place  dares  to  eell  the  company  any  food.  Not 
a  pound  of  ice,  or  a  quart  of  milk,  can  go  in 
from  the  town  without  the  knowiedge  of  the 
strikers;  and  the  luckless  milkman,  or  baker, 
or  butcher,  who  should  be  caught  in  trade  with 
the  besieged  would  be  boycotted  at  ouce. 

As  for  the  strikers,  it  is  going  on  six  or  eeven 
weeks  since  they  went  out ;  but  they  are  draw¬ 
ing  pay— not  from  the  company,  of  course,  but 
from  the  Union  to  which  they  belong.  Week 
after  week  a  pay  master  comes  round  with 
money,  five  dollars  apiece  for  single  men,  eeven 
for  one  with  a  family,  (more  or  less,  we  are  not 
quite  certain  about  the  amount. ) 

All  this  time  the  little  town  suffers.  Gloom 
hangs  over  the  place  Business  is  depressed. 
At  any  moment  the  peace  may  be  broken,  and 
alarming  outbursts  of  passion  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  property  and  life  are  not  improbable. 
A  chance  visitor,  like  the  writer,  walking  up 
tbe  street,  sees  a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  play- 
irg  tbe  part  of  a  weary  sentry  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  tbe  establishment.  A  straeger  ap¬ 
proaching  the  entrance  would  be  rudt-ly  ques 
tioned  about  his  business,  and,  if  be  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  would  be 
likely  to  have  trouble. 

The  police  of  a  small  town  like  the  one  men¬ 
tioned,  besides  being  numerically  insufficient  to 
cope  with  such  a  body  as  that  of  the  strikers, 
are  of  course  more  or  leee  under  tbe  infiuence  of 
the  people  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them. 

And  BO  tbe  wretched  business  goes  on  ;  for  bow 
long,  nobody  can  tell.  The  question  becomes  one 
of  endurance.  The  company  deems  that  it  should 
be  free  to  plan  and  manage  its  own  business, 
deciding  for  itself  what  wages  it  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  how  many  apprentices  it  ought  to  train. 
The  men  are  sustained  in  their  position  by  the 
assurance  that  the  Union  has  money  enough  to 
keep  them  as  long  ae  they  are  bidden  to  hold 
out.  There  is  a  rumor  of  attempted  adjustment 
of  the  difficulty  by  a  Board  of  Arbitration. 

But  the  deep  root  of  the  difficulty,  of  which  the 
present  quarrel  is  merely  an  off  shoot,  is  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  any  Board  of  Arbitration.  It  is 
something  with  which  no  economic  theorist, 
nor  political  reformer,  nor  busy  legislator,  can 
deal  successfully.  If  Bellamy  is  right,  the 
trouble  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  of  society.  But  tbe  only  power  adequate  to 
the  formation  of  this  new  constitution  is  that 
implied  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  “After  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parte,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and 
I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people.  ’  ’ 

Olkriocs. 


THK  AHmOAH  BOABD. 

The  contributions  to  the  American  Board  for 
July  were  $57,712,  showing  a  gain  of  $10,125 
over  the  same  month  last  year.  For  the  elevtn 
months  of  tbe  year  the  contributions  have  been 
$573,643,  being  a  gain  of  $93,825  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  But  even  no,  the  receipts  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
and  a  debt  larger  than  that  of  last  year  is  feared. 
There  ia  still  time  to  avert  this  disaster  if 
churches  and  individuals  will  tend  their  special 
gifts  before  tbe  year  closes,  August  31st  or  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  first  week  in  September,  when  tbe  books 
will  be  kept  open  for  this  purpose. 
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EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  FOB  AMERICA. 

By  Charles  R.  QiUett,  D.  D. 

Not  long  since  the  world  was  surprised,  not  to 
say  startled,  by  the  announcement  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  certain  "Logia,"  or  “Sayings of  Jesus,” 
which  differed  from  any  of  the  expressions  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  Lord  in  the  canonical  Qospela  No 
leas  surprising  was  a  leaf  from  the  Qoepel  of 
Matthew  which  antedated  the  oldest  Codex  yet 
discovered.  These  things,  proclaimed  by  Messrs. 
Qrenfell  and  Hunt,  their  discoverers,  made  the 
name  of  Oxyrrhynchns,  the  place  where  they 
were  found,  famous,  and  laid  the  Biblical  and 
theological  world  under  fresh  obligations  to  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  which  made  its  d^but 
fifteen  years  ago  by  discovering  the  site  of  the 
“store-city”  Pithos  Succoth,  thus  determining 
the  route  of  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  land  of  bondage. 

The  same  site  furnised  papyrus  fragments  to 
the  number  of  1, 500  or  more,  representing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  writings  of  over  150  Oreek  classical 
authors.  These  remarkable  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries  were  the  result  of  the  excavations  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Graeco  Roman  Branch  of  the 
Eigypt  Exploration  Fund,  the  latest  phase  of 
the  labor  of  that  remarkable  society.  This 
particular  work  is  in  its  infancy,  so  to  speak, 
but  it  appears,  to  judge  by  its  results,  to  have 
sprung  full  grown  into  being,  hke  fabled 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  A  volume  of 
“Oxyrrhynchus  Papers:  Part  I,”  just  issuing 
from  the  press  will  show  a  part  of  the  remarka¬ 
ble  discoveries  made  as  the  result  of  the  first 
year’s  labors. 

But  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Fund  is 
broader  than  its  original  plan.  At  first  it  was 
simply  an  “Exploration”  Society,  and  in  this 
capacity  it  did  good  service,  not  only  in  discov¬ 
ering  the  site  of  ancient  Pithom,  as  indicated 
above,  but  also  in  finding  the  unknown  Greek 
settlements  at  Naukrati  and  Daphne,  (Tabpanh 
des,  the  place  of  Jeremiah’s  exile, )  in  locating 
the  Land  of  Goshen  and  in  exploring  Fanis 
(Z,,ao),  Bubastis,  and  other  minor  sites.  In 
the  Upper  Nile  valley,  the  Exploration  Fund 
has  uncovered  the  wonderful  temple  of  Hatshep 
sut,  the  great  queen  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
under  the  foot  hills  opposite  Thebes,  while  at 
Koptoe  and  other  places  it  carried  back  the  per 
spective  of  Elgypt’s  ancient  period  to  a  point 
which  included  a  pre  Egyptian  population  and 
a  mixture  of  peoples  and  races  which  had  only 
been  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  colors  placed 
upon  the  faces  of  different  classes  of  the  peo(le 
when  they  were  pictured  on  the  walls  of  temples 
and  tomba. 

But  the  services  of  the  Fund  were  not  ex¬ 
hausted  by  “Exploration,”  or  by  the  search  for 
“Graeco  Roman”  remaina  The  thoughtless  and 
selfish  destructiveness  of  travelers  who  have  been 
intent  upon  obtaining  a  valuable  memento  of  a 
visit  to  the  Nile  land,  has  resulted  in  the  mutila¬ 
tion  of  many  inscriptions.  Sometimes  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  a  wall  has  been  defaced  or  de- 
stroyeJ  in  order  to  cut  out  a  cartouche  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  king,  queen  or  prince.  Such 
persons  even  have  the  effrontery  to  exhibit  such 
fruits  of  vandalism  with  glee  and  braxen  faced 
ness  to  stay-at  home  friends,  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  done  untold  and  inesti¬ 
mable  damage  to  the  materials  for  the  study  of 
Elgyptian  history  and  chronology.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  natives  have  very  quickly 
taken  their  cue,  and  being  upon  the  spot  all  of 
the  time,  have  had  and  have  employed  an  in 
creased  power  of  multiplying  such  iconojlaetic 
destruction.  It  was  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  this  pernicious  activity  that  the  “Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Survey”  branch  of  the  Exploration  Fund's 
work  was  inaugurated.  It  has  aimed  to  publiah 
fac  similes  of  prominent  monuments,  temples 
and  tombs,  and  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  text 
of  inscriptions,  before  the  passion  for  curios 
and  mementos  should  have  resulted  in  the  wanton 


destructioa  or  mutilation  of  the  originals.  Sev 
eral  volumes  devoted  to  the  twelfth  dynasty 
tombs  at  Beni-Hasan  and  Bersheb  tell  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  this  branch  of  work. 

In  a  word,  the  Fund  has  made  a  notable  sue 
cess  in  all  the  various  branches  of  its  self 
imposed  activity,  and  it  deserves  the  cordial 
support  of  all  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
investigation  of  one  of  the  oldest  phases  of 
human  civilization  and  in  pushing  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  beginnings  back  towards  its  ultimate 
limits.  To  find  the  history  or  vestiges  of  human 
history,  pushed  back  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Manetho’s  chronological  scheme,  is  astounding, 
and  to  learn  of  times  before  Menee,  the  first 
king,  is  of  absorbing  interest. 

During  the  past  season.  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  has  been  excavating  at  De^dereh,  one  of 
the  most  famous  cites  in  Egyptian  history.  He 
has  discovered  many  exquisite  objects,  a  part  of 
which  were  retained  by  the  Egyptian  Museum, 
while  the  rest  were  divided,  according  to  the 
amounts  contributed  to  the  resources  of  the 
“Fund,”  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  These  portions  formed  two  halves,  and 
that  for  the  United  States  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  for  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Chicago,  where  local  branches  of  the 
“Fund”  exist,  with  a  small  collection  of  objects 
for  Detroit,  where  another  branch  is  in  course 
of  organization  The  Secretary  of  the  “Fund” 
in  London  has  assured  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Branch  of  the  Society,  that  the 
objects  selected  for  New  York  City  exceed  in 
value  and  interest  those  sent  to  any  other 
Museum,  the  British  Museum  alone  excepted. 
They  consist  of  a  statuette  dating  from  the 
sixth  dynasty,  a  number  of  slabs  from  a  tomb 
of  about  the  same  date,  a  bronze  libation  vaee 
with  a  peculiar  spout,  dating  from  about  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  minor  and  miscellaneous  objects.  The  credit 
for  so  large  an  accession  of  objects  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
State  Branch  which,  though  only  organized  in 
last  May,  has  already  achieved  a  pleasing  amount 
and  degree  of  success.  The  objects  sent  to 
Chicago  were  inscribed  with  hieroglyphic  writing 
for  use  in  the  classes  of  the  Egyptological  de 
partmentof  Chicago  University,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  James  H.  Breasted,  the  accomplished 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Egyptian 
Research.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  objects  selected  for  the  Museums  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  and  who  would  tike  to  contribute  to  the 
objects  in  view,  and  incidentally  to  add  to  the 
treasures  of  the  local  Museums,  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  local 
organiiations.  Annual  membership  of  the  Fund 
is  constituted  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  per 
year,  and  each  such  subscriber  receives  therefor 
the  annual  quarto  volume  of  that  branch  of  the 
Fund’s  work  to  which  he  may  direct  that  hie 
contribution  be  applied.  Fifteen  dollars  will 
recure  all  three  of  the  annual  memoirs,  v,z :  of  the 
Exploration  Fund,  the  Archaeological  Survey, 
and  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Branch. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Branch  are 
as  follows:  President,  Mr.  Spencer  Trask, 
banker,  27  Pine  street.  New  York;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Andrew  Mills,  President  of  the  Dry  Dock 
Savings  Back,  341  Bowery ;  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Gillett,  D.D  ,  Librarian  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  The  additional  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  are  the  Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoff¬ 
man,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1  Chelsea  Square,  New  York; 
Dr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Mr.  Caryl  Coleman,  333  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York.  The  Secretary,  we  are  very 
eertain,  will  be  happy  to  correspond  with  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  will  also 


forward  to  those  who  send  their  addresses,  the 
very  neat  prospectus  of  the  New  York  State 
Branch,  giving  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
Fund  and  a  list  of  the  Fund’s  publications. 
This  prospectus  is  illustrated  with  cuts  showing 
some  of  the  objects  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
presented  to  it  by  the  Fund  in  past  years. 


LATEST  REPORTS  FROM  THE  CAMPS. 

I  am  sure  your  readers  will  want  to  hear  about 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and 
how  the  work  at  the  army  camps  has  been 
affected  by  the  talk  of  peace.  I  am  glad  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  reading  extracts  from 
recent  letters  from  the  workers.  The  first  is 
from  Chickamsuga : 

“Our  hospital  work  is  becoming  tremendous. 
There  are  about  2,500  men  in  the  hospitals  here, 
and  the  number  increases  every  day.  Typhoid 
fever  is  the  trouble  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
The  sick  men  are  suffering  much  and  many  are 
greatly  discouraged.  Yesterday  as  we  were  leav¬ 
ing  one  ward,  I  turned  and  said  to  the  sick 
men:  ‘Well,  boys,  keep  up  good  courage  I’  One 
poor  fellow  who  was  almost  crying,  sa  d,  ‘You 
keep  up  your  courage.  Do  not  forsake  us  here.  ’ 
In  all  my  life,  I  have  not  witnessed  such  sid 
scenes;  we  are  ministering  to  dying  men  every 
day. 

“Friday  night  was  one  of  the  most  blei-sed 
nights  on  this  camp  ground.  Mr.  T.  reports  a 
wonderful  meeting  at  the  Thirty  first  Michigan. 
Among  the  converts,  a  Captain  came  out  clear 
for  the  Lord.  M.  tells  ot  similar  blessing  at 
the  First  Pencsylvania.  We  are  glad  to  get  a 
strong  hold  at  the  Twelltb  Minnesula,  and  a 
season  of  soul  saving  is  going  on  there.  A 
father,  visiting  his  son  there,  came  to  my 
brother  at  the  close  ol  the  meetirg,  and  said,  ‘1 
could  not  get  my  boy  to  go  to  churen  at  all  at 
home,  but  he  is  attending  right  along  here.  1 
hope  you  will  keep  on— he  will  be  converted.’ 
At  the  First  Maine,  the  common  expression  was, 
‘The  best  meeting  yet.’  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  testimony  of  a  man  there  last  night 
who  said,  ‘I  was  converted  four  weeks  ago,  and 
am  getting  along  finely.  I  know  there  is  power 
in  the  Gospel,  for  it  has  kept  me  and  I  am  a 
mule  driver.  If  a  man  can  live  a  Chriatian  life 
and  drive  mules,  he  can  live  it  anywhere.  ’ 

“I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  closing  scene 
as  we  joined  hands  in  a  great  circle  under  the 
trees,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to  live  for  God ; 
and  then  sang,  ‘Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our 
heart*  in  Chriatian  love.’  It  was  a  night  to 
thank  God  for. 

“Pay  day  is  here  once  more,  and  the  o!d 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  are  on 
again.  It  is  something  terrible  and  makes  me 
feel  like  running  away  where  I  could  not  look 
upon  the  depravity  of  some  of  my  fellow  men. 
God  have  mercy  upon  this  place  if  the  Christian 
Commission  is  obliged  to  retreat.  A  member  of 
‘Grigsby’s  Rough  Riders’  said  to  me  yesterday, 
‘I  would  either  have  killed  myself  or  run  away 
had  it  not  bmn  for  the  Christian  Commission 
work  in  this  camp.  I  could  not  have  lived  here 
without  that  help.’  ” 

I  began  this  with  the  purpose  of  givieg  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  frem  Jacksonville  and  Key 
West,  but  I  see  I  am  taking  too  much  space. 
The  work  in  these  places  is  also  “A  wo.k  to 
thank  God  for.”  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  ot  this  country  want  such  a  work 
given  up  as  long  as  the  opportunity  lasts  to 
carry  it  on.  Contributions  sent  to  me  at  East 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  will  be  promptly  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  and  every  dollar  received  will  be 
used  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  army  and  navy 
whether  the  war  goes  on  or  not  But  above  all, 
let  us  not  forget  to  pray  much  for  the  work  and 
the  workers.  D.  L.  Moodt. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ASSEMBLY  MINUTES. 

By  John  Clark  Hill,  D.  D. 

A  glance  at  the  “Comparative  Summary,  ”  and 
an  occasional  look  at  the  report  o(  one’s  own 
Presbytery  is  usually  all  that  is  given  to  the 
Minutes.  One  reason  for  this,  is  the  fact  that 
it  takes  far  too  much  figuring  to  get  at  the  vital 
things  in  the  tables.  The  so  called  “Compara¬ 
tive  Summary”  is  not  comparative  at  all.  It 
only  furnishes  some  data  from  which  to  make 
comparisons.  Our  statistics  ought  to  be  set  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  with  almost  as  much  detail,  in 
actual  comparisons  with  previous  years,  as  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  a  railway  company. 

Magnificent  totals  do  not  indicate  much.  It 
sounds  large  to  say  that  our  denomination  added 
on  examination,  57,041  to  her  roll  last  year, 
but  were  the  net  increase  indicated  at  the  same 
time,  and  also,  the  more  important  relative  in¬ 
crease,  it  would  be  very  different.  The  fact  is, 
the  increase  last  year,  net  and  relative  is  smaller 
than  it  has  been  for  ten  years,  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  following  table  will  show : 
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It  will  not  be  wise  to  draw  very  positive  con 
elusions  from  a  glance  at  these  figures.  Ihey 
need  careful  study.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  moraliz?,  but  only  to  present  the 
data  of  the  Minutes  in  a  bird’s  eye  view.  A 
wider  view  will  help.  Here  it  is: 
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1875 

.506.0.14 

59,478 

1  .11  i 

11.894 

1880 

678.*<71 

72.637 

i  .16 

14.527 

1886 

644  025 

65,354 

1  .11 

13.071 

1890 

775.903 

1  181,878 

1  .19 

26,375 

1895 

922.904 

1  147,001 

1  .19 

29.400 

The  net  increase  for  the  succeeding  three 
years  is  53,173;  the  average  being  17,724. 

The  reports  of  the  Presbyteries  show  that  over 
1,900  churches  (including  non -reporting),  added 
none  on  examination  last  year — that  is,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  churches  en¬ 
rolled. 

The  next  table  shows  in  detail  the  reports  of 
eight  Synods,  chosen  at  random,  as  they  relate 
to  the  churches  adding  either  none  or  only  one, 
on  examination  during  the  year.  This  table 
does  not  include  non-reporting  churches: 


STBIODS. 

TOTAL CHURCHES 
IN  THE  SYNOD. 

COMMUNICANTS 
IN  THE  SYNOD. 

o^i  * 

«  0 !  O  H  B 

B  J5  t  H  * 

gsir" 

CHURCHES 
ADDING  NONE. 

COMMUNICANTS 
IN  THESE 
CHURCHES. 

Illinois . 

487 

87  202 

44!  3.712 

84 

4,690 

Iowa . 

404 

41.696 

371  2,717 

76 

3  239 

329 

25  763 

42'  1,975 

104 

4.148 

Mlchisan . 

258 

30  828 

21 1  1,972 

62 

3,300 

Minnesota . 

286 

19.551 

18'  718 

81 

1,938 

Ohio . 

647 

97  748 

45i  4,396 

129 

7,639 

New  Jersey . 

831 

09  219 

25,  2  924 

31 

2,201 

Wisconsin . 

175 

15,062 

8  444 

51 

1.583 

Totals . 

2897 

306,589 

24o|  18,858 

6.8 

27.738 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  large  number  of 
these  churches  are  very  small  or  are  vacant  and 
that  the  reports  are  not  always  absolutely  accu 
rate.  The  size  of  these  churches  is  set  forth  in 
the  table  below.  The  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  reported  vacant,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  does 
not  affect  the  results,  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  number  of  those  reported  as  vacant  is 
balanced  by  those  that  were  vacant  until  shortly 
before  the  report  was  made  out  Of  course  there 


are  errors.  The  figures  that  are  finally  printed 
have  been  transcribed  a  great  many  times,  but 
the  errors  are  just  as  likely  to  be  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other,  so  that  they  will  balance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  the 
churches  in  the  above  Synods,  adding  on  exam¬ 
ination  either  none  or  one  only : 


SYNOD. 

m  cba  m  . 
B  Z  (b 

gJzDH 

o 

51  to  76. 

1 

OBl-IOt 

OVER  160. 

TOTAL 
CHURCHES 
IN  THE 
SYNOD. 

Illinois . 

65 

2( 

16 

16^ 

10 

487 

Iowa . 

66 

22 

15 

6 

5 

404 

Kansas . 

1(6 

25 

7 

6 

2 

329 

Michigan . 

36 

17 

5 

10 

6 

258 

Minnesota . 

81 

15 

3 

226 

Ohio . 

71 

88 

33 

is 

14 

647 

New  Jersey.... 

22 

10 

4 

6 

14 

331 

Wisconsin . 

46 

7 

5 

1 

175 

As  is  usual,  about  fifteen  churches  added  100 
or  more  on  examination.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  these  churches  is  that  only  four  of  them 
would,  by  expectation,  add  fifty  or  more. 

When  we  look  for  the  churches  which  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  reported  number  of  their  communi¬ 
cants,  should  have  added  at  least  fifty  on  ex¬ 
amination— that  is,  churches  having  1,000  or 
more  communicants,  we  find  that  there  are  at 
least  twenty  five,  but  only  nine  of  them  reach 
the  average  of  last  year,  viz.,  5  per  cent.,  and 
five  added  less  than'balf  the  average. 

SpRiNoriKLD,  Ohio. 


HON.  J.  8.  CARPENTER. 

By  Rev.  J.  S.  Ellsworth. 

Of  this  honored  public  servant  of  the  Church 
and  State,  who  has  just  passed  away,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  “He  was  a  good  man  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  ”  Isaac  Smith  Carpenter  was 
in  direct  descent  from  William  Smith  Carpenter, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  good  ship  Bevis, 
landing  at  Weymouth,  MassachuBetts,  in  1638. 
Since  this  remote  date,  his  family  has  given  to 
our  country  many  men  who  have  been  honored 
in  public  service,  and  b  mself  has  fully  sustained 
its  traditions.  He  was  born  in  the  ancestral 
home  of  his  father.  Judge  Morgan  Carpenter,  in 
1828,  where  his  entire  life  has  been  spent.  He 
received  classical  training  and  though  urged  to 
adopt  a  profession,  preferred  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
culture,  in  which  line  he  was  highly  successful 
Though  never  an  office-seeker,  his  excellent 
abilities  and  high  character  have  won  positions 
of  public  trust.  Twice  be  represented  bis  county 
in  the  State  Legislature,  but  declined  continu¬ 
ance  in  that  office  as  well  as  promotion.  In  the 
stormy  discussions  following  the  resignations  of 
Senators  Conkling  and  Platt,  he  was  too  ill  to 
participate,  but  was  carried  into  the  Legislative 
chamber  to  vote.  For  thirty  two  years  he  hon¬ 
ored  the  office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  Smithfield 
Church  of  Amenia  by  a  faithful  life  and  service. 
Dur  ng  pastoral  vacations  and  in  the  interim  of 
successive  pastorates  the  public  services  of  the 
church  were  not  omitted.  Assisted  by  a  godly 
elder  bearing  the  same  family  name  and  whose 
prayers  are  a  gracious  benediction,  he  conducted 
the  services  and  read  an  always  well  chosen  ser¬ 
mon  in  such  way,^as  to  render  the  service  a 
highly  attractive  one.  In  society,  and  towards 
all  classes,  he  was^ruled  by  the  law  of  kindness 
and  avoided  “the  strifes  of  tongues.”  In  the 
home  he  was  loved  to'devotion  and  hie  known 
wish  had  the  force  of  law. 

The  severalkurviving  pastors  of  this  old  Church 
of  the  fathers  also  bear  at  this  time  glad  tcsti> 
mony  to  his'generosity  and  helpfulness.  He  was 
a  true  friend  to  every  sincere  minister  of  Christ 
and  a  valued  counselor.  His  heart  and  home 
were  theirs  with  unstinted  hospitality. 

Though  attended  by  severe  suffering,  his  last 
illness  was  borne  with  that  calm  fortitude  that 
well  becomes  the  Christian  believer.  And  can  we 
not  almost  catch  the  echo  of  the  words  of  reliev¬ 
ing  welcome:  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


THE  HEROES  AT  THE  REAR. 

Amid  all  the  bitter  chargee  of  culpable  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  the  medical,  commissary,  and  quarter¬ 
master  departments  at  Santiago,  there  has  never 
been  anything  but  praiae  for  the  noble  work  of 
the  surgeons  in  the  field  or  in  the  fever  camp 
at  Siboney.  Few  in  number  and  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  almost  everything  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  indispensable  in  operative  surgery  as 
well  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  these  men 
worked  on  and  on,  day  and  night,  in  sun  and 
rain,  without  food  and  without  rest,  doing  what 
they  could  with  the  little  they  had  at  hand  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  saving  of  life.  A 
Sun  correspondent,  who  visited  Siboney  after 
the  army  had  passed  on  and  the  fever-infected 
town  had  been  burned,  describes  the  scene  in  a 
few  words: 

“The  train  was  an  hour  and  a  half  lurching 
down  to  Siboney.  What  a  forlorn,  repulsive 
place  it  was,  all  ruins  and  soiled  tents,  the  air 
impregnated  with  sickening  hospital  odors  I 
The  tents  covered  the  wounded  and  sick  who  bad 
not  been  taken  off  to  the  cool  relief  ships  also 
the  twenty  fourth  (colored)  infantry.  Sullen 
and  listless,  the  soldiers  sat  about  their  tents  as 
if  hating  their  fate  and  dreading  the  fever,  and 
no  sound  came  from  the  wounded.  The  hos¬ 
pital  doctors  were  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and 
their  eyes  sometimes  scanned  the  eea  for  a  sail, 
which  was  force  of  habit  They  seemed  to  be 
unsociable,  but  they  were  weary  almost  unto 
death.  These  men  were  the  heroes  of  the  rear, 
and  they  desarved  the  medal  of  honor  even  more 
than  the  men  who  had  led  tbeir  companies  up 
to  the  trenches  on  San  Juan.  The  story  of  tbeir 
devotion  to  duty  and  sublime  uneeltishnees  can 
never  be  written,  but  if  there  is  a  recording 
angel  it  was  not  in  vain.” 

Here  were  no  deeds  of  valor  aroused  by  the  din 
of  battle,  the  fever  of  action,  or  the  example  of 
others— only  the  higher  heroism  of  the  man  who 
does  his  duty  as  be  finds  it,  with  no  hope  of 
reward  other  than  the  ineffable  peace  of  a  quiet 
conscience. 

Another  correspondent  writes  of  the  surgeon 
in  charge  at  Siboney:  “A  stocky  figure  in  a 
faded  service  uniform  of  brown,  a  round,  full 
face  with  a  quiet  gray  eye,  almost  a  sleepy  face, 
and  you  have  Major  La  Qarde,  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  for  wounded  at  Siboney.  He  always 
wore  a  linen  helmet  night  and  day.  No  one 
ever  saw  him  lay  it  aside,  certainly  not  during 
those  awful  nights  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  groans  and  moaning  of  the  wounded 
were  heard  ceaselessly  from  the  cots  of  sufferers. 
It  was  La  Qarde  over  whose  face  the  tremor  of 
sympathy  ran  when  a  badly  wounded  man  was 
brought  in,  and  when  the  procession  of  unfor¬ 
tunates  grew  it  was  La  Garde  who  bustled  about 
to  make  room  for  a  new  patient ;  it  was  La 
Qarde  who  looked  after  the  nurses,  brought 
help  to  the  operating  table,  wrote  prescriptions 
hurriedlly,  made  a  hundred  suggestions,  an¬ 
swered  all  questions,  whose  watchful  eye  saw 
everything,  and  who  uncomp'a  ningly  made  the 
most  of  the  means  at  bis  command — the  hospital 
was  none  too  well  equipped.  .  .  .  Assistants 
left  this  brave  doctor ;  bard  work,  loss  of  sleep, 
the  reek,  the  sights,  and,  finally,  the  yellow 
fever  were  too  much  for  them  ;  but  be  was  en¬ 
listed  for  the  war  and  stayed  to  the  end.  It 
would  have  been  morally  impossible  for  Major 
La  Qarde  to  find  an  excuse  for  leaving  bis  post. 
The  writer  last  saw  him  on  July  26th.  The 
man  was  brain-fagged  and  spent  from  physical 
weariness.  His  step  was  not  so  qu  ck  and  firm 
as  it  had  been  but  be  was  still  game  to  the 
core,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  be  would 
be  the  last  man  to  leave  the  hospital.  .  .  . 
Shatter  took  Saniiago;  La  Garde  took  men’s 
hearts,  and  he  will  live  in  them.  Duty  vas  bis 
beacon.” 

This  war  has  demonstrated  to  an  incredulous 
world  that  the  American  soldier  is  second  to 
none  in  any  of  the  qualities  that  make  a  war 
rior,  and  the  members  of  the  medical  corM  are 
secotd  to  none  of  tbeir  combatant  comrades  in 
any  of  the  qualities  that  make  a  hero.— The 
MMical  Record. 
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THE  INSIONIFICANCE  AMD  THE  YALUE 
OF  BELIHI0U8  FOBM8. 

By  James  G.  K.  MoClnre,  D.D..  Lake  Forest. 

“  Then  cometh  Je$us  from  Oalilee  to  Jordan 
unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him'” — Matt. 
3:13. 

Here  is  a  plain  historical  statement  of  Christ’s 
submission  to  a  religious  form.  He  voluntarily 
left  bis  home  in  Galilee  and  sought  the  Jordan 
where  John  was  known  to  be,  that  be  might 
receive  baptism  at  John’s  hands. 

This  fact  is  suggestive :  the  wisest  and  most 
spiritually  minded  person  that  ever  dwelt  on 
earth  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  use  of  a 
religious  form.  It  was  not  that  he  regarded 
Buca  a  form  with  any  superstitious  belief  in  it. 
For  no  one  ever  overthrew  so  many  religious 
forms  as  he ;  no  one  ever  spoke  so  keenly  of  the 
abuse  of  such  forms  as  he;  no  one  ever  pointed 
out  the  mischief  and  the  actual  sin  that  they  often 
closed  as  he.  And  still  be  it  was  that  traveled 
from  the  north  of  Palestine  to  its  south  that  be 
might  ask  for  the  form  of  public  baptism. 

::iucb  a  fact  is  not  unique  to  the  opening 
period  of  Christ’s  ministry.  All  through  his 
ministry  be  again  and  again  availed  himself  of 
religious  forms.  While  not  in  bondage  to  the 
pa-Bover  feast,  he  still  repeatedly  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  it.  And  when  the  closing 
per  .od  of  his  ministry  came  he  showed  marked 
interest  in  the  passover  and  with  unusual  refer¬ 
ence  t)  details  despatched  his  disciples  to  make 
it  ready.  In  the  hour  of  its  actual  celebration 
he  declared  how  glad  he  was  to  observe  it. 
asserting,  “With  desire  1  have  desired  to  eat  this 
passovifr  with  you  before  1  suffer.” 

Sometimes  a  eide-ligbt  thrown  upon  an  object 
enables  us  to  see  that  object  more  intelligently 
than  though  we  saw  it  in  full  glare.  Such  a 
side  light  ia  thrown  upon  the  scene  at  Nazareth, 
when  Christ  announced  himself  as  the  Messiah ; 
Isaiah’s  predicted  one  who  should  deliver  captives, 
open  blind  eyes  and  comfort  the  sorrowing.  The 
emphasis  in  the  scene  is  upon  Christ  s  claim  to 
be  this  Messiah.  But  the  little  clause,  merely 
an  explanation  of  his  being  in  the  synagogue, 
“as  bis  custom  was  he  went  into  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day,”  as  it  were  incidentally, 
reveals  a  tized  habit  of  Christ’s  life.  Even  be 
who  made  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist  in 
fellowship  with  God  and  in  helpfulness  to  man, 
regularly  went  to  the  synagogue,  week  by  week, 
and  took  part  in  its  services,  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  though  he  wae  than  anyone  in  the  entire 
community. 

it  IS  true  (and  no  one  recognised  the  fact  more 
clearly  than  Christ, )  that  there  ia  a  sense  in 
which  religious  forma  are  insignificant  The 
Bible  makes  d .stinct  tetchings  to  this  effect 
In  its  beginning  pages,  forma  are  seldom  men- 
t  0(.ed  and  then  only  casually.  The  dealings 
therein  related  are  rather  the  direct  contact  of 
God  with  souls  and  of  souls  with  God.  Even  in 
the  days  when  David  was  preparing  for  the 
Temple,  the  words  of  his  psalms  over- leaped  all 
tie  oarriera  of  form,  altar  and  priest  and  aacri- 
fice,  and  his  heart  entered  into  immediate  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  In  still  later  days  when  the 
prophets  burdened  with  the  needs  of  Israel, 
strove  to  inculcate  righteousness  of  oonduct, 
Micab  declared  that  rivers  of  oil  and  thousands 
of  lambs  in  sacrifices  were  nothing,  but  that 
doing  justly  and  loving  mercy  and  walking 
humoly  with  God  summed  up  and  expressed 
true  religion.  The  Bible  has  never,  not  even 
in  the  age  when  Moses  taught  the  Levitical  law, 
been  pre-eminently  a  book  of  forma,  but  rather 
a  book  of  spirit  and  of  behaviour. 

Were  the  Bible  other  than  it  is,  it  could  not 
be  a  universal  and  everlaeticg  book.  What  a 
sick  man  needs  is  sympathy  for  his  weaknhas, 
bread  for  bia  hunger,  water  for  his  thirst.  All 
the  stationery  in  the  world  may  be  sent  him, 

11  grist  mills  placed  at  his  door,  all  aqueducts 


built  toward  his  bed.  But  stationery  will  not 
comfort  him,  nor  grist  mills  feed  him,  nor  aque¬ 
ducts  relieve  bis  thirst.  Mere  outward  things 
cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  inner  life.  The 
Bible  knows  this,  and  so  it  never  offers  station 
ery  in  the  place  of  sympathy,  mills  in  the  place 
of  bread,  aqueducts  in  the  place  of  water.  All 
people  understand  that  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart  are  deeper  than  the  reach  of  superficial 
forms  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  those 
wants  with  such  forms.  Christ’s  own  words 
declare  this:  "It  ia  the  spirit  that  quickenetb: 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.”  Accordingly  men 
have  often  nelgected  and  even  oisdained  forms 
as  though  they  were  valueless;  they  have  decided 
that  they  could  and  would  live  wisely  in  com¬ 
plete  independerce  of  them. 

The  logic  of  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  clear; 
religion  being  personal,  devotedness  to  God  and 
not  a  matter  of  fcrms  and  ceremonies  it  follow^ 
that  every  soul  may  approach  God  directly, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  person  or  the  aid 
of  anyth  ng.  This  is  the  great  principle  of 
Protestantism,  its  distinguishing  glory;  every 
human  being  may  find  God  without  the  use  of 
mediatorial  means.  The  Reformation  broke  the 
bondage  of  forms  when  ii  taught  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  individual  to  hold  immediate  fellow 
ship  with  God 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  J.  H.  Short- 
house  taught  a  fact  of  greatest  value,  when  in 
h  s  “Sir  Percival, ”  he  described  the  dying 
hours  of  the  two  Englishmen  who  were  captives 
in  a  mud  hut  in  Africa.  They  were  alone. 
They  had  no  food,  no  drink  of  any  kind.  In 
their  sore  need,  their  minds  retained  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God's  love,  ana  ot  the  charge  Christ 
gave  mankind  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  “This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.” 
They  desired  ere  they  died  to  keep  that  charge, 
and  through  the  Lord's  Supper  hold  communion 
with  one  another  and  with  God.  But  how  ? 
They  bad  not  a  crumb  of  bread,  not  a  drop  of 
wine  nor  of  water.  Then  one  recalled  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Midde  Ages,  that  if  a  man  was  dying 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  ate  three  blades 
of  grass  with  true  purpose  of  honoring  Christ, 
he  kept  the  Eucharist.  So,  three  bladt  s  of  grass 
that  grew  up  in  the  floor  of  the  but  were  picked. 
They  ate  them  to  fulfill  Christ’s  wish.  They  did 
fuVi^ll  bia  word,  and  tben  they  surrendered  their 
lives  and  died. 

Forms  are  means,  not  ends.  The  spirit  that 
breathed  through  that  dying  act  with  the  spears 
of  grass  was  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  to  God. 
No  one  ever  should  make  light  of  such  an  act. 
No,  nor  make  light  of  any  change  of  form  or  any 
lack  of  form  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  an  act  is 
right  The  Quaker  meeting  house,  simple  as  it 
is,  has  often  lifted  souls  as  near  to  God  and 
placed  them  as  near  to  needy  homacity  as  the 
most  ornate  cathedral.  The  very  s  lencee  of  that 
meeting-houBi  have  been  times  wherein  men 
and  women  have  ripened  in  purposes  of  patience 
and  have  had  communion  with  the  God  of  gen 
tlenees.  Yes,  and  in  those  same  silences,  a  fire 
has  been  kindled  in  the  heart,  and  the  heart  has 
resolved  upon  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  atop 
ping  of  war  between  nations.  Whittier  traced 
many  sweet  and  purifying  inspirations  to  the 
quiet  plain  Meeting  House : 

“  And  BO,  I  find  it  well  to  come 
For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room. 

For  here  the  ha  ■lit  of  the  soul 
Feels  less  the  outer  world’s  control ; 

The  strength  of  mntnal  pnrpoee  pleads 
More  earnestly  our  common  needs 
And  from  the  silence  multiplied 
By  these  still  forms  on  either  side. 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 
Falls  off  and  leaves  us  Gh>d  alone." 

So,  too,  the  gatherings  of  tb°  New  England 
Puritans  often  ware  sublimely  helpful.  They 
purposely  were  free  from  all  attempts  at  art, 
lest  the  worshipers’  attention  should  be  diverted 
from  God  to  the  works  of  man.  Pictures, 


statues,  decorations,  vestments,  in  England,  had 
proved  a  snare,  withholding  the  heart  from 
direct  access  to  God,  and  the  memory  of  the  Old 
World  churches  seemed  to  cry  aloud  and  say : 
“Beware,  beware  lest  the  adornments  of  Eng¬ 
land  minister  to  formality  in  America  I”  And 
so  they  put  away  beautiful  things,  lest  beautiful 
things  might  stay  the  vision  that  should  pass 
through  them  and  beyond  them  to  God.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  have  such  plain  ap¬ 
pointments,  for  they  loved  the  beautiful;  but 
they  resolved  even  to  suffer  in  denying  their 
love  of  beauty  lest  gratifying  that  love,  true  spir¬ 
itual  religion  should  come  into  bondage. 

For  it  must  be  said  and  said  plainly,  that 
forms  have  sometimes  been  worse  than  mere 
impediments,  they  have  been  actual  evils.  They 
were  such  in  Ohrist’s  day.  The  saying  of  pray¬ 
ers,  the  giving  of  alms,  the  washing  of  bands 
before  meat,  the  keeping  of  the  passover,  the 
reception  of  baptism,  the  attendance  upon  pub 
lie  worship,  had  become  to  many  pitfalls.  The 
people  used  them  as  though  they  made  life  what 
God  wished  it,  and  so  secured  bis  favor  for  time 
and  for  eternity  !  Christ  waged  warfare  with 
this  tendency.  He  denounced  the  idea.  But  all 
bis  sharp  words  then  spoken  did  not  destroy  this 
tendency.  It  has  shown  itself  in  every  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  since  bis  day  on  earth.  It  led  the 
Church  of  God  into  deeper  and  deeper  errors 
until  in  the  Dark  Ages  religion  became,  not 
a  personal  devotedness  to  God,  but  a  dependence 
upon  forms  and  ceremonies.  We  are  not  free 
from  that  tendency  now.  Still  there  are  persons 
that,  taking  communion  on  Easter,  think  them- 
eelves  entitled  to  safe  entrance  to  heaven  should 
their  death  occur  within  the  next  twelve  month ; 
still  men  and  women  feel  that  outward  baptism, 
entirely  apart  from  inner  motives,  can  wash  away 
guilt,  still  it  is  believed,  as  in  the  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  that 
the  man  so  cruel  as  to  delight  in  ra  sing  guillo¬ 
tines  can  be  absolved  of  all  sin  by  the  use  of 
mere  religious  ceremonies.  Yes,  our  humanity 
is  superstitious ;  not  merely  in  India,  where  in 
cantatione  are  supposed  to  frighten  away  an  ^vil 
spirit,  not  merely  in  Italy  where  bodily  penances 
are  thought  to  appease  a  righteous  God,  but 
here,  in  America,  in  Protestantism,  where  many 
an  one  has  a  belief  that  somehow  a  ceremony,  a 
sift,  a  “charity,”  determines  the  true  standing 
of  a  soul  in  the  night  of  God. 

And  still  insignificant  and  even  dangerous  as 
forma  are,  they*  are  absolutely  necessary.  There 
maybe  t>mes.  special  times,  when  the  individual 
rises  above  them,  and  then,  to  him,  they  are  not 
necessary.  But  no  individual  ever  lived  bis 
entire  life  successfully  apart  from  them;  nor 
has  any  community  ever  really  flourished  with¬ 
out  them. 

Tbey.cannot  be  put  aside  permanently.  The 
Quaker  himself,  who  disavows  certain  forms, 
adopts  other  forms.  His  distinctive  drees  is  a 
form,  bis  method  of  conversation  ia  a  form,  his 
manner  of  worship  ia  a  form.  Every  intelligent 
Quaker  knows  that  formalism  has  sometimes 
been  nurtured  in  the  simplest  surroundings 
The  Puritan,  too,  has  his  forms,  as  significant 
to  him.  and  as  precious,  as  those  of  extreme 
caremonialists.  A  liturgy  (which  means  a 
“public  service”)  maybe  made  up  of  psalms 
and  hymns  as  well  as  of  written  prayers.  Ex¬ 
pressions,  words  and  phrases,  that  have  once 
helped  us  are  apt  to  be  used  again,  and  adopted. 
Then  we  have  a  form.  So  long  as  mankind  avail 
themselves  of  their  past  beneficial  experiences, 
so  long  w<ll  they  use  the  thing  that  baa  bene- 
fitted  them  and  so  long  will  forms  have  their 
place. 

Moreover,  spiritual  blessings  usually  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  us  through  forms.  The  sick  man  needs 
sympathy,  bread  and  water,  but  in  most  cases' 
how  is  be  to  receive  them  except  through  the 
letter,  the  grist  mill  and  the  water  pipe  T  No, 
the  old  oaken  backet  and  the  brans  faucet  cannot 
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quench  thirst.  It  is  the  wster  alone  that  does 
that  But  the  water  comes  by  and  through 
them,  and  without  them  thirst  is  not  quenched. 

Forms  then  have  a  missiibn,  and  a  worthy  mis¬ 
sion.  They  are  channels  of  blessing.  That  old 
baptismal  rite  served  a  good  purpose  as  it  set 
forth  a  man’s  desire  to  be  clean  from  all  the 
impurities  of  sin,  and  so  gave  him  an  opportu 
nity  of  testifying  to  the  world  that  he  wished  to 
be  spotless,  Christ  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  and  glad,  too,  to  avail  himself  of  the  pass- 
over.  The  passover  reminded  him  of  God’s 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  thraldom, 
and  showed  to  his  eyes  and  to  hie  heart  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  to  redeem  all  mankind.  Christ'ate 
that  passover  to  be  a  braver  man  and  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  suffering  with  a  calmer  and  more  tri¬ 
umphant  spirit,  and  he  derived  the  very  benefit 
from  it  that  he  sought. 

It  will  never  do  to  despise  or  abuse  forms  after 
the  use  Christ  made  of  them.  He  began  his 
wonder-working  in  connection  with  a  ceremony, 
the  ceremony  of  marriage.  It  might  seem  at 
first  thought  very  beautiful  for  two  people  in 
privacy  to  pledge  their  love  to  one  another  and 
then  count  themselves  as  married.  But  such 
marriages  would  mislead  thousands  of  innocent 
hearts  and  would  utterly  demoralize  society. 
We  cannot  do  without  a  public  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  even  though  nothing  is  said  then  that  was 
not  said  before,  and  even  though  the  pledging 
of  troth  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others  seems 
an  actual  desecration  of  an  affection  so  sacred 
as  to  belong  only  to  the  privacy  of  soul  with 
soul.  But  both  the  persons  who  marry  and  the 
general  community  cannot  be  safe  without  such 
public  ceremony.  No  wise  parent  would  wish  a 
daughter  to  urge  that  love  was  too  spiritual  to 
have  need  of  a  ceremony.  When  she  who  was 
called  “George  Eliot’’  and  George  Henry  Lewes 
decided  that  their  marriage  required  no  cere¬ 
mony,  they  did  a  terrible  wrong  to  themselves 
and  to  society,  a  wrong  that  used  as  an  example 
by  others  would  overthrow  homes,  and  desecrate 
family  life.  Mankind  would  finally  perish  as  the 
beasts  perish,  because  they  would  surely  descend 
to  the  condition  of  beasts.  Accordingly,  Christ 
first  displayed  his  spiritual  power  in  connection 
with  ceremonies,  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

As  to  other  forms,  too,  Christ  was  very  par¬ 
ticular.  Note  his  use  of  prayer.  He  knew  far 
better  than  we,  that  prayer  is  private  heart- 
fellowship  with  God.  But  he  was  very  careful 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  prayer  that  could  be 
seen  by  others,  and  careful,  too,  to  go  aside 
from  all  companions,  and  seek  the  help  for  prayer 
that  comes  from  quietness  and  retirement.  The 
means  that  we,  perhaps,  might  think  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  spirit  of  prayer,  he  guarded  and 
used — and  for  reasons.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
human  being  ever  lived  that  continued  to  have 
deep,  religious  fervor  apart  from  worship,  apart 
even  from  a  bodily  attitude  of  reverence;  yee, 
and  apart  from  the  ordinances  intended  to  bring 
the  Eoul  directly  to  the  Maker  himself.  Beside 
— and  this  is  very  significant— Christ  prayed  in 
public  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  society 
by  bis  words  and  attitude  might  have  its  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  invisible  God  and  so  might  be 
helped  to  the  thought  of  God  and  of  God’s 
claims  on  their  love  and  obedience. 

The  mistake  is  a  fearful  one  for  any  man  to 
cease  praying,  and  to  cease  coming  to  the  place 
of  prayer.  So  much  more  than  our  own  welfare 
is  bound  up  with  our  acts,  or  our  omissions, 
namely,  the  effect  upon  society.  The  true  lover 
of  the  race,  the  true  social  economist  will  hold  fast 
to  and  will  publicly  observe  the  custom  and  form 
of  prayer.  Had  not  Christ  prayed  and  been  known 
as  a  praying  man,  the  effect  of  such  omission  of 
prayer  on  society  since  would  have  been  terrible. 

So  it  was  with  Church  attendance.  What  it 
did  for  Him  we  cannot  state  definitely.  This, 
however,  we  are  sure  of,  that  no  one  was  ever 
known  who  being  able  to  attend  public  worship 


and  remaining  away,  or  attending  merely  as 
the  whim  moved  him,  continued  to  preserve 
high  ideals  of  holiness,  large  magnanimity  of 
temper,  a  burning  passion  for  the  good  of  others, 
true  conceptions  of  success,  and  sweet  lowliness 
of  mind.  The  generous,  chivalric,  humble  ele¬ 
ments  of  religion  seem  to  be  dependent  upon 
church  attendance  and  its  helps.  I  never  yet 
have  seen  a  man  tenderly  loving  the  neighbor 
who  had  injured  him,  nor  a  man  with  a  heart 
on  fire  for  the  world’s  good  who  was  not  a 
church  attendant. 

With  most  men  it  is  extremely  difllcult  to  sue. 
tain  high  and  noble  ideals  even  though^  they 
use  the  beet  of  helps,  and  use  them  often.  It  is 
dangerous  aad  usually  ruinous  to  their  unselfish¬ 
ness,  to  disregard  these  helps.  Christ  himself 
testified  'that  he  needed  to  be  strengthened  in 
heart  for  hie  self  sacrifice  by  a  public  religious 
service.  And  do  you  recall  that  when  in  the 
days  of  knighthood  a  man  was  to  enter  upon  a 
life  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  good,  he  spent  the 
hours  preceding  his  investiture  in  the  Chapel 
of  prayer  and  worship  T  Was  that  custom  a 
philosophical  expression  of  tbe  fact  that  no  eoul 
can  have  undying  adherence  to  the  noblest  ideals 
apart  from  public  worship  f  I  do  not  say.  But 
this  I  say,  that  tbe  knightly  elements  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  human  helpfulness  rarely  exist  and  still 
more  rarely  continue  to  exist  in  souls  that  stay 
away  from  public  worship.  I  have  seen  great 
harm  come  to  many  persons  because  of  such 
staying  away  1  I  have  seen  them  grow  lax  in 
paying  their  debts,  grow  bitter  in  their  hatreds, 
grow  increasingly  small  in  their  unselfishness, 
grow  more  and  more  reluctant  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  world’s  salvation.  Truly, 
it  means  much  when  a  man  assumes  that  be  is 
so  strong  as  not  to  need  what  Christ  felt  that  he 
needed  1 

But  still  further.  Beyond  the  effect  on  the 
individual  is  tbe  effect  of  hie  absence  from  pub¬ 
lic  worship  on  society.  If  Christ  had  disre¬ 
garded  the  influence  of  his  own  example  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  would  have  been  either  thoughtless 
or  selfish;  thoughtless,  in  that  he  did  not  pon¬ 
der  the  public  good  ;  selfish  in  that  knowing  the 
public  good,  he  valued  his  own  personal  pleasure 
above  the  public  good  We  cannot  imagine  a 
much  worse  woe  to  humanity  than  Christ  a  re¬ 
maining  away  from  public  worship  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Hie  example,  if  followed,  would  have 
dragged  down  humanity,  and  tbe  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  that  English  and  American  homes  have 
known  or  can  know  would  have  been  lost, 
through  tbe  foreetfulness  of  God  and  of  hie  holy 
will  thus  encouraged.  Moral  night  would  be 
where  now  there  is  mdral  day.  The  religious 
heroes,  who  are  the  noblest  products  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  would  be  lacking,  and  to  have  caused 
such  a  lack  would  be  to  have  laid  a  curse  upon 
the  world. 

In  one  sense.  Church]  attendance  is  nothing, 
and  I  earnestly  declare  so ;  but  in  another  sense 
it  is  everything.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
my  mind,  caring  for  the  good  of  homes  and 
communities  as  I  do,  if  I  did  not  believe  this. 
Then  I  should  not  be  distressed,  as  I  am,  by  the 
absence  of  one  and  another  from  public  worship. 
But  I  must  believe  it.  for  every  fact  of  my  ob 
servation  and  of  my  oversight  of  souls  teaches 
me  that  each  individual  in  a  community  who 
does  not  do  as  Christ  did  in  'going  habitually  to 
public  worship  on  tbe  Sabbath,  tends  to  pull 
down  the  community  and  pull  down  hie  or  her 
own  home. 

It  is  a  very  little  thing  an  inconsequential 
thing,  that  people  do  not  come  to  bear  a  partic¬ 
ular  minister,  but  it  is  a  very  great  thing,  an 
all-important  thing  that  they  are  careless  about 
coming  to  the  common  worship  of  God.  If  you 
let  the  idea  of  God,  of  tbe  perfectly  good  and 
pure  and  righteous  God,  drop  out  of  the  world’s 
thought,  you  let  the  world  lower  its  conceptions 
of  character  and  conduct.  I  beg  of  yon  not  to  be 


BO  Bmall  minded,  nor  ao  narrow -hearted,  aa  to 
do  thia.  Invalid  though  you  may  be,  worn  out 
in  body  and  in  mind  though  you  may  feel  that 
you  are,  drag  yonraelf  if  dragging  be  the  only 
process  by  which  you  can  get  there,  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  by  the  very  spirit  that  thus  ani¬ 
mates  your  heart  and  causes  your  deed,  help  to 
preserve  to  the  world  the  high  ideals  of  tbe  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ. 

Forma  are  indeed  secondary;  politeness  is  less 
than  fidelity,  courtesy  leaa  than  sympathy.  But 
we  are  careful  about  our  social  manners— and 
careful  too,  about  the  forms  we  use  in  banking, 
in  trade,  and  in  professional  intercourse.  In 
one  view,  they  are  valueless ;  but  in  another  view 
they  are  invaluable.  In  religion,  Christ  treated 
forms  reverently.  We  make  no  mistake  when 
we.  too,  reverence  sacraments,  reverence  the 
Bible,  reverence  the  Sabbath,  reverence  prayer 
and  public  worship  and  all  those  means  through 
which  God  communicatee  his  blessings  to  the 
world.  We  do  well  when  we  guard  them  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  guard  them  for  others.  May  we  so 
use  them  that  to  us  and  others,  as  they  were  to 
Him,  they  shall  be  a  blessing  and  a  joy. 

DEATH  OF  A  TBMBBABi:.B  H1MI8TBB. 

Died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  August 
15th,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Kelly,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Lewisburg, 
Virginia,  in  1808.  Witnessing  in  early  life  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  a  female  slave,  which  he 
was  powerless  to  prevent,  his  indignation  was 
so  far  aroused  that  he  determined  to  leave  hie 
native  State,  and  see  no  more  of  slavery.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  journeyed  through  the  wilderness, 
forded  the  Ohio  River,  and  shortly  became  a 
student  at  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 
On  graduation  there,  Mr.  Kelly  crossed  tbe  Alle¬ 
ghenies  on  horseback  and  after  many  privations 
and  hardships  reached  Baltimore,  but  not  to 
stay.  He  soon  sailed  for  Boston,  and  a  little 
later  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An¬ 
dover.  After  graduation  at  that  Institution,  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Congregaticnal 
Church,  and  was  first  settled  at  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts.  About  this  time  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  only  daughter  of  David  Marsh,  of 
Haverhill  David  Marsh  was  known  as  one  of 
the  New  England  leaders  in  all  good  works.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  American  Bible 
Society,  tbe  American  Tract  Society,  and  labored 
with  hie  neighbors  in  establishing  the  Bradford 
Academy,  the  first  distinctively  female  school 
for  higher  education  in  America.  He  also  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  towards  the  support  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  In  hie  young  son  in-law,  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Marsh  found  a  ready  adviser  and 
ardent  helper. 

About  the  year  1850,  in  failing  health,  Mr. 
Kelly  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Hamilton  and 
moved  to  Haverhill.  The  anti  slavery  move¬ 
ment  was  then  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity 
and  Mr.  Kelly,  though  much  of  the  time  an  in¬ 
valid,  became  an  earnest  and  eloquent  co-worker 
with  Philips,  Garrison,  Whittier,  Abagail  Dodge 
and  others  who  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  freedom,  and  who  ceased  not  from  their 
labors  till  the  slave  was  set  free. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  intolerance  of  oppression  in  any 
form  was  a  marked  characteristic,  though  other¬ 
wise  he  was  of  a  remarkably  gentle  and  loving 
nature,  a  fact  which  seemed  to  be  readily  dis¬ 
cerned  by  both  little  children  and  dumb  animals. 
His  face  was  “ever  set  like  a  flint’’  against 
those  who  wronged  the  poor  and  helpless. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Kelly  had  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  History,  particularly  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
exhaustive  study.  He  was  an  accurate  scholar 
and  a  forceful  writer. 

A  son,  Hon.  David  Marsh  Kelly,  a  lawyer  of 
Boston,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  Marsh 
Kelly,  of  Haverhill,  survive  their  beloved  parent. 
Mr.  ^muel  Marsh,  a  nephew  and  adopt^  son, 
lives  in  New  York  City. 
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It  would  be  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  author's 
views,  an  injustice  to  his  spirit  and  aim,  to 
treat  this  little  book  as  an  attack  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  So  far  from  that,  the  author  hopes  for 
a  higher  use  and  a  holier  conception  of  our  com¬ 
munion  feast.  As  to  the  result  we  are  not  in 
haste  to  speak.  A  re  construction  of  a  great 
doctrine,  a  re  consideration  of  the  matter  so 
vital  as  the  sacramental  or  sacrificial  ceremony 
in  our  church  services,  is  a  serious  affair,  and 
cannot  fail  to  rouse  controversial  feeling  and 
excite  alarm.  Suspicion  of  danger  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  candor  and  fair  dealing  with  a 
paper  like  this.  Putting  all  fear  and  favor  aside, 
we  can  read  what  the  writer  has  to  say,  assent¬ 
ing  and  dissenting  as  we  go,  forth.  We  have  a 
good,  honest,  scholarly  man  to  deal  with,  a 
devout  Christian,  a  loyal  disciple  of  our  common 
Lord,  which  comforts  and  allays  any  distressful 
anxieties.  It  has  surprised  us  when  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  fell  into  affright  and  outcry  because 
Dr.  McQiffert  suggested  that  the  mem  rial  Sup¬ 
per  was  not  merely  a  paschal  meal.  For  unless 
the  Supper  is  treated  solely  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is  a 
memorial  of  the  living  Chriit  as  well ;  we  re¬ 
member  Him  as  having  come  from  Uod  and  gone 
back  to  glory.  The  Protestant  doctrine  rejects 
the  actual  sacrifice,  while  it  holds  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  or  ceremonial  sacrifice. 

The  real  difiQculty  with  Dr.  Fox’s  paper  is 
his  attempt  to  prove  too  much,  he  is  ultra- 
Protestant  and  even  ultra  Congregational ;  hie 
logical  line  runs  into  the  camp  of  the  Plymouth 
brethren ;  he  would  sink  the  ceremony  in  utter 
common  place.  His  claim  that  a  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Supper  does  not  require  a  prop¬ 
erly  appointed  administrator  seems  both  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unnecessary.  If  a  minister  is  not  a 
priest  to  offer  sacrifice,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  is  not  a  holy  ofBcial  to  order  a  ceremony. 
When  the  church  keeps  her  memorial  she  must 
have  her  own  representatives  to  administer  the 
services.  And  more  than  that,  the  church’s 
relation  to  these  men  must  be  so  vital  that  her 
edification  is  assured  by  their  ministrations. 
Otherwise,  the  church  is  nothing  but  a  chance 
gathering  of  Christians,  and  ordinances  are  a 
form  without  force.  Dr.  Fox  is  right  in  so 
many  points,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  put  himself 
needlessly  in  the  wrong  in  others. 

The  authority  of  the  church  to  exclude  from 
communion  unbaptixed  persons,  is  so  generally 
admitted  to  be  proper  to  its  existence,  that  one 
is  sorry  to  see  a  champion  for  open  communion 
among  his  Baptist  brethren  going  so  far  afield 
for  argument  that  he  gets  out  of  bounds  and  so 
fights  everybody.  He  holds  to  ’’free  commu¬ 
nion”  without  regard  to  baptism.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  revolutionary ;  and  is  unfair  to  those  who 
do  not  stickle  about  forms.  He  lets  down  his 
Baptist  brethren  who  refuse  to  commune  with 
Presbyteriana,  with  great  ease,  lightly  saying, 
‘‘Presbyterians are  just  like  them  I”  Nay.  The 
unbaptised  in  any  form,  are  not  the  unbaptixed 
by  one  form.  And  a  man  of  Dr.  Fox’s  acumen 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  difference.  But  to 
make  the  communion  independent  of  baptism 
in  order  to  get  over  the  “close  communion” 
difficulty  IS  to  tear  down  the  house  rather  than 
open  the  gate  that  gives  access  to  it  !  There  is 
an  easier  way  to  secure  the  communion  of  all 
true  Christiana,  than  to  give  the  holy  Supper 
ovw  to  the  crowd  of  the  unbaptixed.  Even 
“close  communion”  aeems  preferable  to  such  a 
degradation  of  the  Supper. 


Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ.  By  Rev. 

I  homes  Adamson,  Qlasgow.  Examiner  for 
Divinity  Honors  in  Eldioburgh  University. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.50. 

There  can  be  no  study  of  more  thrilling  inter¬ 
est  than  this,  of  the  nature  of  our  Saviour’s 
human  mind  ;  its  characteristics,  its  processes, 
its  limitations  if  it  had  such,  its  development, 
if  such  an  experience  it  bad,  its  inherent  quali¬ 
ties,  its  acquire!  contents.  This  is  the  study 
which  Mr.  Adamson  here  carries  on,  with  an 
earnestness  of  purpose,  a  thoroughness  of  re 
search,  and  a  sympathy  which  must  command 
the  respect  of  every  reader,  even  of  those  who 
do  not  always  consent  to  tbe  use  he  makes  of 
bis  material  nor  agree  with  the  conclusions  be 
draws  from  it.  The  thought  is  always  fresh 
and  often  strong,  though  not  always  well  sus 
tained  ;  the  conclusions  are  often  compelling  in 
their  cogency,  though  at  times  unsatisfactory, 
the  distinctions  are  often  subtle  and  of  marked 
discernment,  ae  for  instance  that  between  the 
insight  which  Christ  had  into  human  motives 
a'd  bis  skill  in  analyzing  them,  and  hia  super 
natural  knowledge,  or  the  distinction  between 
the  categories  “earthly  things”  and  “heavenly 
thirgs;”  but  there  are  cases  when  this  fine  die 
crimination  fails,  as  in  srme  of  the  distinctions 
be  makes  between  the  spiritual  knowledge  to 
wh  ch  it  is  conceivable  that  a  human  being 
might  attain  and  that  which  Christ  could  have 
bad  only  by  virtue  of  Divinity.  But  though  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  many  flaws  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  these  do  not  lesson  but  rather  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  book.  The  author  is  so  free 
from  dogmatism,  so  sincere  in  his  attitude  of 
inquirer,  so  genuinely  a  student  of  the  subject, 
not  a  professor  giving  forth  bis  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  one  loves  to  study  the  subject  side  by 
side  with  him,  now  agreeing  acd  now  disagree 
ing,  and  often  indescribably  grateful  for  the 
help  he  gives  along  the  way. 

Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions.  By  Chal¬ 
mers  Martin,  A.M.  F.eming  H.  Kevell 
Company.  $1. 

Ibeee  are  the  Students’  lectures  on  Missions 
at  Princeton  and  were  delivered  in  the  spring  of 
1895,  published  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review  in  1897,  and  are  now  by  request 
put  into  a  book,  which  the  author  dedicates  to  the 
Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Seminary,  and 
which  can  be  commended  to  the  Christian  pub¬ 
lic,  to  intelligent  men,  and  to  the  friends  of 
missions  who  have  held  different  views  as  to 
methods  and  motives  and  underlying  principles. 
By  a  scheme  of  parallels  between  the  Apostol  c 
and  Modern  Missions,  the  author  corrects  public 
sentiment  and  sends  it  out  on  right  lines  to  the 
beet  results.  There  has  been  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  and  the  motive  of  modern  mis¬ 
sions  which  has  led  to  errors,  both  in  doctrine 
and  in  the  judgment  of  results,  hurtful  in  every 
way.  The  premillennial  jitheory,  the  “crisis” 
theory,  the  “one  generation”  theory,  have  been 
widely  advocated  and  made  the  teets  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  and  action,  until  there  is  call 
for  something  more  reasonable,  more  Scriptural, 
more  enduring.  The  excitable  and  extemporary 
must  give  place  to  'the  calm  and  consecrated 
spirit  of  world  conquest  for  the  religion  of  a 
world  Saviour. 

One  of  the  beet  chapters  in  this  book  for  prac¬ 
tical  service,  therefore,  is  the  second,  on  the 
Principles  of  Modern  Missions.  It  criticises 
justly  and  kindly  the  theoretical  fancies  that 
have  fired  some  of  our  young  men  with  a  seal 
for  world  conversion  in  a  day,  and  which  will 
send  them  back  at  last  beaten,  discouraged,  and 
complaining  to  a  church  that  to  them  seems 
to  lack  faith  and  to  fail  in  works.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  a  cruelty  and  a  wrong  to  give 
ardent  souls  such  an  impulse  and  leave  them  to 
disillusions  that  are  hard  and  stm  as  death  or 
fate.  No  doubt  these  theorizers  have  convinced 
themselves  that  they  are  reasonable  and  right ; 


but  the  men  who  exploit  these  theories  are  not 
the  men  to  work  them  out  on  the  ground.  Give 
them  five  years  of  field  work  and  they  would 
come  home  meeker  and  wiser.  A  few  years 
since,  one  did  go  to  India  to  show  missionaries 
how  to  do  the  work  in  a  day;  he  is  not  likely 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  world  is  not  to 
be  taught  the  way  of  life  by  platform  oratory 
and  the  singing  of  missionary  hymns  at  home. 
It  is  the  toil  of  ages,  the  splendid,  intelligent 
effort  of  generations  of  consecrated  men  ;  it  is 
the  combined  movement  of  civilization,  revolu¬ 
tion,  education  and  regeneration,  by  which  the 
inertia,  the  infirmities,  the  illusions,  the  faiths 
and  the  enthusiasms  of  peoples  grown'old,  grown 
wise,  cunning  and  hard,  shall  be  at  last  over¬ 
come  and  the  new  era  dawn  over^the  darkened 
East  as  still  and  strong  as  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sandy  Scott’s  Bible  Class.  Bonnell,  Silver 
and  Company,  New  Yoik.  SO^cents. 

This  is  a  little  book  in  Scotch  dialect,  by  an 
author  unknown  to  us,  not  diCBcult  to  read  after 
a  little  practice  and  by  the  aid  of  the  gloseary 
furnished  in  the  footnotee ;  and  partly  by  the 
quaintness  of  the  speech,  and  jartly  by  a  certain 
naive,  “nuggety”  way  of  stating  great  truth, 
it  carries  force  which  plain  talk  on  the  same 
subjects  could  not  give.  Ihe  dialect  story  has 
this  gift.  Dr.  Watson  has  wen  hearing  as 
‘  Ian  Maclaren”  with  hie  people  of  Drumtothty, 
that,  ae  a  plain  speaking  Englishman,  be  could 
never  have  hoped  for.  So  in  this  little  book 
there  is  nothing  new  in  thought,  fact,  or  doc 
trine.  But  the  speech  is  new  ;  the  same  thing 
was  never  spoken  this  way  before  and  it  will 
make  an  impression  by  its  nove  ty.  Such  helps 
are  useful  for  a  time  and  in  certain  places.  The 
quaint  and  gripping  expressions  can  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  used  at  need.  Some  of  “Sandy’s” 
remarks  will  no  doubt  become  classics.  Lovers 
of  the  dialect  will  revel  in  it;  and  our  expatri¬ 
ated  Scotchmen  will  roll  its  hearty  words  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  their  canny  tongues. 

Semitic  Influence  in  Hellenic  Mythology. 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Recent  My¬ 
thological  Works  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Professor 
F.  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  By 
Robert  Brown,  Jr.,  F.S. A.,  M.K. A  S. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.50. 

The  title  page  shows  this  book  to  be  one  of 
controversy;  and  every  page  bears  out  the  im¬ 
plication.  The  two  learned  sentlemen  whose 
‘  recent  works”  have  to  a  large  degree  called 
forth  this  one,  are  the  chief  representatives  of 
two  mythological  schools  in  England,  that 
based  on  Aryan  linguistics  of  which  the  vecera- 
ble  and  much  loved  Professor  Max  Mffller  is  the 
head  if  not  the  founder  and  that  baaed  on 
anthropology  of  which  Mr.  Lang  is  the  chief 
apostle.  Our  author  represents  a  third  and 
younger  school  which  very  reaaonably  insists 
that  Semitic  influence  upon  Hellenic  mythology 
has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  The  conten¬ 
tion  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  belongs  is  doing  good  work; 
but  Mr.  Brown  himself  is  aomewhat  too  witty 
to  be  taken  by  others  as  seriously  as  he  takes 
himself.  Sarcasm  is  bis  chief  weapon ;  when 
dealing  with  Professor  Milller,  he  usee  it  indeed 
with  the  caution  due  to  a  man  so  venerable 
and  an  authority  so  unquestioned,  but  with  Mr. 
Lang  he  does  not  spare  his  writings,  his 
friends  or  his  school,  and  whatsoever  pertains  to 
all  these  are  objects  of  contumely  and  scorn. 
The  first  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  mainly 
to  putting  to  utter  rout  this  anthropological 
school,  and  in  this  work  our  author  does  not  dis¬ 
dain  the  assistance  of  his  other  foe.  Professor 
MQIler.  When,  however,  he  comes  to  expound 
his  own  theory,  which  is  so  attractive  in  itself 
that  not  even  Mr.  Brown’s  method  of  advo¬ 
cating  it  can  rob  it  of  charm,  he  seems  to  find 
no  better  way  to  recommend  it  than  by  falling 
afoul  of  Professor  Milller.  The  book  as  it  is 
can  interest  few  except  professional  students 
of  mythology,  who  will  find  in  it  much  of  value. 
Written  in  a  better  spirit  it  might  have  won 
many  Bible  students  to  study  this  interesting 
question. 
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A  French  Volunteer  of  the  War  of  Inde 
PBNDENCB.  Tbe  Chevalier  De  Fontgibaud. 
TraoBlated  and  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Doug¬ 
las.  With  an  Engraved  Portrait.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  $1.50 

That  we  had  many  gallant  Frenchmen  with  ue 
in  the  fight  for  independence  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  over  a  thousand  “eagles  of  the 
order  of  Cincinnatus’’ were  sent  to  France  for 
distribution.  Chevalier  Fontgibaud  not  only 
received  one,  but  he  got  wtiat  he  came  to  need 
after  the  French  Revolution,  his  back  pay  from 
tbe  Americans.  This  be  rejords  in  his  memoirs 
which  were  written  out  for  a  benevolent  purpose 
first  and  have  been  since  recovered  and  re-edited 
with  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes;  the 
present  translation  being  a  valuable  inside  look 
upon  men  and  affairs  during  the  war  of  inde 
pendence  and  the  building  of  the  nation.  The 
adventures  of  the  Chevalier  were  not  confined  to 
America  though  he  was  here  at  three  different 
times.  He  was  an  “6migr6, ’’  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  left  France  rather  than 
join  in  tbe  frenzy  that  bioke  up  the  old  order 
and  slew  tbe  King.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer 
of  men,  and  his  views  are  original,  vivid  and 
lull  of  suggestion. 

Com  ng  to  America  under  stress  of  circum¬ 
stance,  as  many  did  in  that  period  of  French 
history,  be  found  tbe  Am>ricanB  at  “V'alley 
Forge, ’’  and  was  welcomed  by  Lafayette  with 
whom  be  served  in  various  capacities  till  after 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  We  are  able  to 
get  a  glimpie  of  many  interiors,  of  men  and 
affairs  as  a  clear  eyed,  honest  “foreigner”  saw 
them  There  is  a  singular  charm  in  his  narra 
tive;  tbe  talk  of  one  who  has  fought  bis  battles, 
had  bis  wide  and  varied  adventures,  and  has 
laid  aside  every  grudge,  buried  all  enmities, 
weathered  every  perilous  shore,  and  now  rides 
at  anchor  in  the  port  of  a  hale  and  happy  old 
age.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  translator 
and  publisher  of  this  charming  memoir,  with 
its  exposition  and  illumination  of  our  own 
struggle,  and  tbe  further  adventures  of  a  man 
whom  we  delight  to  follow.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  many  unwritten  histories  which  make  all  his¬ 
tory  sublime  with  meaning.  When  we  get  hold 
of  one  life  like  this,  we  seem  to  be  mining  amid 
the  secret  treasures  of  a  realm  of  which  we 
inhabit  a  superficial  and  limited  area.  This 
book  has  a  value  for  Americans,  therefore,  quite 
beyond  the  personal  services  of  this  one  volun¬ 
teer. 

The  Nation’s  Navy;  Our  Ships  and  Their 
Achievements.  By  Charles  Morris.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  8150. 

The  historical  summary  comes  down  to  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  and 
the  body  of  the  book  is  a  description  of  our 
modern  war  ships  with  some  illustrations  of  tbe 
more  famous  ones  of  each  class,  ending  with  a 
list  of  ships  and  their  stations  in  .the  different 
parts  of  tbe  world  where  our  navy  is  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Tbe  information  as  to  the  structure  and 
capability  of  a  modern  war  ship  will  be  valuable 
to  tbe  general  reader;  and  the  classification  will 
help  one  to  understand  the  make-up  and  power 
-of  a  squadron  composed  of  battle  ships,  cruisers 
of  different  orders,  torpedo  boats,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
of  which  will  be  helpful  to  an  intelligent  read¬ 
ing  of  the  exciting  news  and  tbe  brilliant  narra¬ 
tives  which  fill  the  papers  of  the  day.  Tbe  b.mk 
has  been  gotten  up  in  good  style  and  put  on  sale 
at  the  right  time  to  command  buyers ;  for  every- 
bidy  now  thinks  about  the  navy  and  needs  juet 
this  sort  of  instruction  and  stimulus.  Besides 
the  people  are  waking  up  to  a  sensa  of  the  value 
of  a  navy  and  are  resolved  that  thia  nation  shall 
not  be  behind  in  this  equipment;  they  begin 
to  appreciate  our  gallant  seamen  and  are  glad  to 
be  taught  about  them  and  their  ships  and  guns 
and  aervioes.  This  book  will  create  and  concen¬ 
trate  the  popular  interest. 


BOOK  NOTES.  , 

A  pretty  love  story  in  the  conditions  of  Mis¬ 
souri  rural  life  ia  James  Newton  Baskett’s  At 
You  All’s  House.  Many  will  recall  “The  Story 
of  tbe  Birds.  ”  and  will  find  in  thia  love  tale 
not  a  little  bird  lore  and  speech  as  well.  It  is 
a  new  environment  that  we  are  led  to  study 
along  with  the  growth  of  “Shan,”  and  the 
parallel  development  of  “Dolly;”  and  it  is  also 
a  new  field  of  plant  and  beast  and  bird  in  which 
we  find  the  people  who  play  tbeir  several  parts. 
Tbe  story  is  wholesome,  sprightly,  entertaining. 
It  is  one  of  those  farm-epics  that  one  can  take 
like  a  trip  to  the  country;  it  has  out-of  doors 
and  plenty  of  simple  scenery,  the  details  of  farm 
life,  hunting,*fi8hing,  botanizing,  church-going, 
sermon  criticism  and  spiritual  unfolding.  Tbe 
author  tries  the  whole  gamut  of  the  sensibilities 
on  a  rustic  soul  who  is  both  farmer  lad  and 
natural  philosopher  at  once.  The  “school 
teacher”  talks  over  his  head  a  very  great  deal, 
bus  she  ia  so  lovable  that  he  forgives  her  and 
gives  her  a  place  next  to  “Dolly”  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  “Shan’s”  jealousy  of  “Linton,  ”  a  young 
engineer,  is  only  funnier  than  tbe  engineer’s 
jealousy  of  tbe  farm-lad.  But  all  ends  well. 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  81  50. ) 

A  Cape  Cod  Week,  by  Annie  Elliott  Trum¬ 
bull,  is  something  to  amuse  tbe  reader  and  con¬ 
found  the  critic.  The  blend  of  ecenery,  senti¬ 
ment,  study  of  life  and  character,  cynicism, 
charity,  doubt  and  faith,  gets  too  lively  and 
goes  to  the  head.  Fine,  sharp,  sensitive  women 
taking  holiday  by  keeping  house  in  a  “parson¬ 
age”  among  the  cranberry  bogs  of  the  Cape, 
could  make  it  hot  for  a  slow  conservative  who 
should  stray  into  tbeir  company ;  and  if  their 
talk  is  a  little  transcendental,  their  allusions 
classical  and  social,  sometimes  enigmatical,  the 
proper  way  is  to  pass  it  all  on  as  if  it  were  the 
meet  naturally  correct  and  cltrer  thing  in  the 
wide,  wide  world.  And  so  it  is.  Taking  these 
seven  days  together,  we  have  the  air  and  scenery 
and  life  of  Cape  Cod  with  the  social  problems  of 
men  from  Hector  to  Hobson,  from  Astyanax  to 
tbe  last  orphan  who  cries  in  our  streets.  To 
describe  and  to  teach  by  suggestion  is  an  art; 
to  do  it  well  is  high  art.  There  is  a  note  book 
style  which  by  jerks  and  starts  as  if  you  rode  in 
a  cart,  gives  sketches  that  are  suggestive  of 
truth,  but  amusing  and  delightful  for  the  distor¬ 
tion  incident  to  riding  «hile  you  write  a  sketch. 
Tbe  “Voice”  in  tbe  dark  warehouse  is  a  good 
illustration.  The  picture  is  probably  tbe  best 
in  tbe  series.  The  study  of  the  old  couple  by 
the  train  gate  and  tbe  matrimonial  illusion 
question  with  which  tbe  book  begins,  is  supple¬ 
mented  later  by  “Araminta,  ”  and  her  heroic 
comedy.  And  the  “Quaker  meeting”  with  the 
last  turning  of  the  key  in  the  door,  reach  high 
and  sound  deep  in  our  rather  slandered  human 
hearts.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.  81.) 

A  novel  in  literal  sense  is  Winston  Oburchill’s 
The  Celebrity,  both  in  plot  and  detail ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  being  a  wr  ter  whose  audden  and 
unexpected  —  not  to  say  unmerited  —  celebrity 
leads  him  to  a  novel  method  of  essape  from  wear¬ 
isome  notoriety  and  the  attentions  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  celebrity  hunting  crowd  which  is 
everywhere  tbe  same,  so  opening  the  way  for 
some  amusing  complications  involving  even 
questions  of.  international  law.  Tbe  writer  gets 
bis  fiing  at  many  sorts  of  people  and  makes 
occasion  1o  show  off  tbe  foibles  and  latent 
weaknesses  of  men  and  women.  There  is  a  vein 
of  quiet  fun,and  gentle  cynicism,  moving  through 
the  book  that  compensates  in  some  measure  for 
the  rather  common-place  method  of  hacdling 
crude  material.  It  is  a  mere  story  and  not  a 
serious  effort  at  anything  beyond  immediate 
effect.  It  touches  a  part  of  the  country  rather 
notorious  for  large  real  estate  booms,  and  brings 
out  some  characteristics  of  tbe  life  on  tbe  border 
of  British  America,  giving  one  an  exciting  sail 
and  a  strange  picnic  on  one  of  the  border  lakes. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read  once  in  a  very  idle  hour. 
(Tbe  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  81.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  next  Century  will  have  a  paper  on  “The 
Malay  Firates  of  the  Fhilippines,  ”  illustrated 
by  photographs  taken  by  the  author  Frofeseor 
Dean  C.  Worcester  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  has  already  given  us  so  much  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  these  far-away  islands 
which  have  gained  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
prominence  in  our  national  deliberations.  Tbe 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “Life  and  Society 
in  Old  Cuba,”  will  also  appear  in  tbisSeptem 
ber  number.  These  accounts  are  taken  from  the 
journals  of  the  late  Jonathan  S.  Jenkins,  srit- 
ten  in  1859,  which  however  touch  on  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  present  day  interest. 

Ihe  only  correspondents  on  board  of  our  ships 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Admiral 
Cervera’s  fieet  were  Mr.  George  E.  Graham  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  M.  Goode,  who  representing  tbe 
Associated  Press  were,  one  on  tbe  New  Yoik,and 
one  on  the  Brooklyn.  They  have  written  for  tbe 
McClure’s  Magazine  of  Sepiember  accounts  of 
the  great  naval  battle,  which  will  be  fully  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  taken  on  tbe  spot,  and 
in  tbe  same  issue  there  will  be  an  article  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  describing  the  elaborate 
and  costly  system  by  which  tbe  war  news  for  our 
newspapers  has  been  gathered  ana  reported. 

Mr.  Bok,  the  editor  of  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  has  finally  pfrsuaded  General  Greeley 
to  break  his  long  silence  and  relate  the  terrible 
experiences  of  the  278  days  of  suffering  endured 
by  him  and  his  heroic  companions  in  tbe  Arctic 
regions  which  be  will  do  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  magazine,  and  in  September  Mr.  Rokwill 
give  his  readers  tbe  latest  picture  of  the  young 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  which  is  taken  from 
the  photograph  which  she  sent  to  him  person¬ 
ally,  be  being  a  Hollander  by  birth. 

A  new  edition  of  Browning’s  Complete  Works 
in  twelve  pocket  volumes  to  be  known  as  the 
Camberwell  Edition  is  announced  for  early  pub 
licat  on  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company.  It  is  edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Clarke,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
complete  fully  annotated  edition  of  this  poet. 
There  is  a  terse,  clear  digest  given  with  every 
poem  and  the  lines  are  numbered  As  great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  (be  printing  and 
the  general  make-up  of  the  books  we  can  look 
for  something  very  attractive. 

A  S  Barnes  and  Company  announce  a  book 
on  Japan,  Corea,  China,  and  the  Philippines, 
by  John  D.  Ford,  Fleet  Engineer  of  the  Pacific 
Station,  enttled.  An  American  Cruiser  in  ihe 
East.  Although  Mr.  Ford  is  now  with  Admiral 
Dewey,  his  book  is  the  rtcord  of  a  peaceful 
cruise  of  some  six  years  in  the  Pacific  in  tbe 
United  States  Ship  Alert,  and  describes 
the  natives  of  these  Oriental  lands  in  a  simple 
and  attractive  way.  This  firm  are  also  issuing 
a  third  and  popular  edition  at  a  reasonable  price 
of  Asa  Mahan's  A  Critical  History  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons’  “List  of  Forthcoming 
Books  for  tbe  Fall  of  1898,”  contains  many  at 
tractions.  Anaong  the  illustrated  works,  are 
Limited  Editions  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
His  Life  and  Works,  by  Walter  Armstrong  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  Octave  Uzanne's 
Fashion  and  Fashions  in  Paris,  being  a  “His 
tory  of  Taste  and  Art  in  Female  Costumes  from 
1797  to  1897,”  both  embellished  with  full-page 
colored  plates  as  well  as  other  fine  illustrations. 
Reinhold  Seboener’s  Rome  will  have  nearly  300 
full  page  and  text  illustrationa,  and  In  the 
Highest  Andes,  by  Edward  A.  Fitzgerald, 
F.k  G.S.,  will  be  enriched  by  fine  reproductions 
of  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  while  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  The  Story  of  the  Revolution, 
has  been  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  F.  C. 
Yohn,  Ditzler,  Shipley  Clark  and  others.  A 
Third  Series  of  “Life’s  Comedy,”  by  Various 
Authors,  is  also  in  preparation,  and  A  Book 
on  Ferns,  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  with  a 
new  volume  of  American  Lands  and  Letters, 
by  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 

The  publishers  of  the  text- books  of  the  Chau 
tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  Messrs. 
Flood  and  Vincent  of  Meadville.  annouicetbe 
publication  of  tbe  following  volumes,  which  will 
constitute  the  course  of  reading  for  the  English 
Year,  1898  1899:  Twenty  Centuries  of  English 
History,  by  James  Richard  Joy ;  Europe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  by  Professor  H.  P.  Judson 
of  the  University  of  Cnicago;  From  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson,  by  Professor  Henry  A  Beers  of  Y»le 
University ;  Men  and  Manners  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  by  Mies  Susan  Hale;  Walks  and  Talks 
in  the  Geological  Field,  by  Alexander  Wincheli, 
late  of  tbe  University  of  Michigan. 
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The  Examiner  repeats  ita  firm  oonTiction  that, 
as  to  the  Philippines,  thej  should  not  in  any 
case,  be  given  up  to  Spa^n : 

True,  our  actual  holdinip  in  the  islands  are 
limited.  At  the  latest  advices  Manila  had  just 
been  captured  by  our  forces.  But  is  that  to  be 
all  f  Is  this  great  civilised,  liberty-loving 
nation  going  to  permit  the  Spanish  tyranny  to 
continue  unabaM — nay,  doubtless,  increased  in 
virulence  on  account  of  the  humiliations  and 
heavy  cost  of  the  war— over  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago,  when  by  firmness  and  wisdom  it 
can  be  wholly  eliminated  T  Qrneroeity  to  a 
beaten  foe  has  no  place  in  this  matter.  We 
must  be  just  before  we  are  generous— just  to  the 
Filipinos.  We  could  better  afford  to  pay  to 
Spain  the  cost  of  the  war  than  to  give  over  to 
her  unspeakaole  oppression  the  territory  that  we 
can  rightly  claim  as  indemnity  for  our  own 
heavy  war  expenditures.  We  frankly  say  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  retaining  for  our  own  not  only 
Manila  and  the  adjacent  territory,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  island  of  Luzon.  With  regard  to  the  other 
islands  of  th<)  group,  let  us  first  rescue  them 
from  Spain,  and  then  dispose  of  them  as  may 
seem  best 

That  such  a  course  wiU  entail  heavy  burdens 
and  reap  insibilities  goes  without  saying.  But 
what  of  that  f  The  American  people  have  not 
been  signally  blessed  of  God  for  their  own  selfish 
emolument.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  in  the  world  to  serve  it,  and  nations  and 
men  that  shrink  from  responsibilities  providen¬ 
tially  laid  upon  them  because  they  are  burden¬ 
some,  show  themselves  unworthy  of  great  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  will  presently  find  their  vigor  fail¬ 
ing  and  their  glory  passing  away.  We  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  American  people,  having 
the  opiMrtunity  to  do  a  great  work  for  God  and 
humanity  in  the  Philippines,  courageously  to 
embrace  it,  and  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  giving 
freedom  to  ths  oppressed  Spanish  element  and 
civilization  to  the  natives  with  cheerful  z  al. 
This  IS  cot  "  Jingoism”  nor  “Imperialism"  ;  it 
is,  as  we  regard  it,  a  simple  duty. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer,  one  of  the  staid 
and  conservative  members  of  the  religions  press, 
takes  this  wide  observation,  looking  out  from 
our  Pacific  front : 

In  the  consideration  of  the  disposal  of  the 
Philippines  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  constitute  one  of  the  chief 

flowers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having  there  a 
ong  coast  line  and  an  increasing  trade  with  the 
Asiatic  side  of  that  ocean.  The  facta  should 
also  be  considered  that  the  pmple  of  the  United 
States  have  made  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  civ¬ 
ilized  domain  they  are  to  day ;  that  the  United 
States  opened  Japan  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  that  Mr.  Burlingame,  our  Minister,  ob¬ 
tained  from  China  the  most  liberal  treaty  made 
up  to  that  time  with  any  foreign  power,  under 
which  other  nations  have  the  privileges  they  now 
enjoy,  through  the  most  favored  nation  clause. 
The  fact  also  should  not  be  disregarded  that  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  Pacific  continental  coast  is 
held  by  American  Republics.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  negotiations  soon  to  be  conducted 
by  commissioners,  shall  insist  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  shall  not  be  made  a  European  sea,  that 
the  right)  and  the  freedom  of  action  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  shall  not  be  threatened.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  may  properly  seriously 
consider  whether  Russia  shall  be  allowed  to  ee 
tablish  in  China  closed  ports,  open  to  other 
nations  only  under  such  lestrictions  as  Russia 
may  impose,  or  whether  our  Government  shall 
instruct  our  Minister  to  China  to  unite  with 
the  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  urging  that 
the  ports  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations.  This  is  not  a  proposition  tending  to 
war,  but  one  in  favor  of  equal  rights  and  for 
conclusions  into  which  shall  enter  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  at  stake  on  the  Pacific  and  what  they  have 
done  toward  opening  Asiatic  ports  on  the  Pacific 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  and  introducing  Chris 
tian  civilization  in  the  regions  that  have  an 
outlet  through  those  ports. 


The  Outlook  in  its  glance  over  “The  Religious 
World,"  finds  the  Church  of  England  the  present 
storm  centre: 

The  agitation  which  we  have  already  reported 
as  raised  in  England  by  the  Romanizing  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Established  Church  grows  more 
etromy.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  beyond  the  limits 


of  temperate  discussion  into  public  outbreaks 
of  disoraer  and  even  violence.  Divine  worship 
has  been  interrupted  by  uproar,  and  a  ritualis 
tic  curate  assaulted  by  a  street  mob.  Ibe  cry 
of  “No  Popery."  so  often  raised  at  intervals 
since  Cromwell's  time,  is  now  heard  again 
throughout  England  in  a  vigor  and  intensity 
quite  new  to  our  times.  The  remonstrants  are 
particularly  vigorous  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  a  vehement  sermon  at  Liverpool,  Archdisacon 
Taylor  declared  that  12,000  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  were  in  sympathy  with  the  ritualisti: 
movement,  and  that  ita  success  meant  the  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bishop  of  Liver¬ 
pool  (one  of  the  five  bishops  who  alone,  if  the 
“Church  Association"  speaks  truly,  remain 
faithful  to  Protestantism)  declares  that  the 
bishops  have  very  little  power,  though  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  much,  to  arrest  the  innovators.  Lord 
Siiisbury  coafirma  the  statement  wyio^  “It  is 
quite  true  that,  whether  in  morale,  efficiency, 
doctrine,  or  ritual,  there  is  no  discipline  in  the 
Church  of  England."  In  view  of  such  utter 
ances  a  feeling  has  arisen  which  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  in  “The  Record’' : 

“There  are  many  men,  very  many,  not  at  all 
factious  or  bigoted  who  have  no  idle  dream  of 
bringing  every  one  to  think  exactly  alike,  men 
who  have  a  deep  cherishing  reverent  esteem  of 
the  divine  ordinances  as  well  as  of  the  divine 
Word  and  who  understand  what  it  is  to  worship ; 
who  yet  are  forced  to  ask  Bball  1  be  a  Church 
man  much  longer  f  " 

Finally  Lord  Grimthorpe  in  a  review  of  the 
existing  situation  deals  with  the  lesuitical  dis 
regard  of  truth  through  which  anti-Protestant 
doctrines  and  practices  have  been  diffused.  He 
writes: 

“It  has  become  notorious  and  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  it  judicially,  that  curates  constantly 
get  livings  by  promising  to  continue  the  usages 
of  a  Protestant  incumbent,  and  holding  their 
tongues  about  their  own  pr^ilections  until  they 
get  into  a  saddle  of  their  own  and  break  out 
into  fiagrant  sacerdotalism.  1  don’t  know  why  1 
should  not  say  that  the  deceitfu  loess  of  that 
party  was  the  first  thing  that  turned  me  against 
it.  In  ita  early  days  I  rather  welcomed  the  re 
action  against  the  old  Calvinistic  views,  but 
truth  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  religious  system, 
and  I  soon  found  that  it  was  deemed  the  least  by 
the  new  one,  and  I  have  found  that  more  and 
more  ever  since,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  rising 
higher  and  higher  with  the  cowardice  that  usu 
ally  accompanies  it.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  think  the 
present  outlook  not  better,  but  much  worse  than 
before  our  bishops  bad  spoken.  We  can  only 
wait  for  the  impending  revolution,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  who  will  suffer  moet. " 

So  bitter  a  conflict  betokee  that  tbe  long 
period  of  compromise  in  the  Established  Church 
may  be  nearing  its  end  in  tbe  disestablishment — 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  so  long  and 
vainly  striven  for  by  tbe  Free  Churches. 


The  Westminster  is  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
that  September  25th  is  the  designated  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day, ’’ by  appointment  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  A  special 
service  has  been  arranged  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  entitled,  “A  Trinity  of  Great  Lights."  The 
Scripture  readings  illustrate  tbe  glory  of  God  as 
displayed  by  the  Light  of  Nature,  the  Light  of 
Reason,  and  “The  Light  of  the  World."  The 
hymns  are  carefully  chosen,  and  a  grand  day  is 
anticipated.  There  was  some  misgivings  for  a 
time,  but  this  appointment  may  now  be  said  to 
have  fairly  won  its  way  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
on  this  side  the  border.  Our  Toronto  contem¬ 
porary  says : 

Tbe  good  sense  of  tbe  committee  in  providing 
such  admirable  Exercises  from  year  to  year- 
simple,  strong,  lively,  above  all  ^riptural  and 
practical — and  the  evident  benefits  to  scholars 
and  teachers,  and  to  the  congregation  as  a 
whole,  have  diaeipated  prejudices,  and  each 
year  the  day  is  more  widely  and  heartily  observed. 

This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Not  that  tbe  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  in  evidence  on  this  particular 
Sabbath  and  overlooked  the  rest  of  tbe  year. 
No  church  with  even  half  an  eye  open  will  do 
other  than  carefully  shepherd  tbe  children. 
That  minister  does  wisely  who  has  a  children’s 
bit  in  every  service,  or,  better  still,  who  con¬ 
ducts  all  his  services  so  that  the  children  feel 
that  they  are  never  forgotten.  It  is  a  grand 
gift,  the  crowning  glory,  many  of  bin  hearers 
used  to  think,  of  Marcus  Dods  in  his  own  pul 
pit,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  children. 
But  the  ministers  who  possess  such  a  gift  and 
use  it  are  tbe  most  hospitable  to  a  day  which 


shall  be  tbe  children’s  very  own — every  child  of 
every  class  present,  every  voice  joining  in  the 
songs,  and  every  tongue  in  the  responses,  the 
addresses  for  children  on  topics  which  touch  the 
child  life. 

It  in  not  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  day, 
observed  in  the  right  spirit,  links  more  closely 
together  teachers  and  parents,  tbe  old  and  tbe 
young,  and  how  it  knits  all  more  closely,  too,  to 
their  Church,  and  helps  to  higher  enthusiasm 
for  the  Church’s  work  of  saving  the  world.  By 
all  means,  say  we,  let  Children’s  Day  be  made 
much  of,  for  the  children’s  and  for  the  Church’s 
sake. 


Tbe  Michigan  Presbyterian  is  very  hopeful 
concerning  tbe  time  of  renewed  religious  activ¬ 
ity  now  close  at  hand : 

Is  it  too  early  yet  to  pray,  and  promise,  and 
plan  for  a  vigorous  spiritual  campaign  this  com¬ 
ing  Fall  f  The  war  is  over.  Tbe  hearts  of  men 
are  naturally  turned  to  grateful  thoughts.  God 
is  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  not  bowed  to 
Him  for  many  years.  Men  believe  in  Providence 
as  they  never  did  before.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
wisely  turn  this  newly  awakened  reverence  and 
loyalty  into  a  practical  direction.  Let  us  very 
earnestly  remind  men  while  they  are  in  the  mood 
for  such  reminders  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Heavenly  Father.  Thera  ought  to  be  an  un¬ 
usually  deep  religious  interest  just  now ;  and  as 
we  settle  down  to  peaceful  avocations  after  tbe 
excitement  and  disturbance  of  war,  we  are  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  pressing  home 
upon  men’s  hearts  the  claims  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Baviour.  Shall  we  not  all  re¬ 
solve,  in  gratitude  and  devotion,  to  do  better 
work  than  ever  for  Christ  in  these  coming 
months  and  let  voice  and  example  both  plead 
with  those  around  us  to  make  prompt  and  loving 
sarrender  to  the  claims  of  tbe  Master  f 


The  Congregationalist  thus  sets  forth  tbe  hard¬ 
ships  which  have  been  visited  upon  a  Polish 
Priest  of  Chicago,  for  exercising  tbe  inherent 
American  right  of  private  judgment: 

Father  Anthony  Kozlowski  of  All  Saints' 
Polish  Catholic  Church  baa  received  notice  that 
tbe  major  excommunication  has  been  issued 
against  him,  and  that  he  is  now,  so  far  as  tbe 
authority  of  the  Pope  can  bring  this  about,  an 
outlaw  from  the  church  and  civilized  society. 
He  can  neither  officiate  nor  worship  in  any 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  country  Nor 
is  it  legal  for  a  priest  to  say  mass  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  The  decree  against  him  is  to  be  read  in 
all  Catholic  churches.  Archbishop  Feeban  has 
even  ordered  him  to  leave  tbe  city  within 
twenty  four  hours  Tbe  crime  for  which  this 
major  excommunication  has  been  sought  is  ths 
eatabliebment  of  an  Independent  Polish  Catholic 
Church.  Some  (our  years  ago  there  was  trouble 
in  St.  Hedwig’s  Church  over  tbe  Hnacces.  No 
report  of  the  use  made  of  the  money  contributed 
by  tbe  people  could  be  secured  A  portion  of 
tbe  parish  resolved  to  secede  and  were  led  by 
Father  Kozlowski,  who  with  them  founded  All 
Saints’  Church.  Tbe  cardinal  principle  of  the 
new  organization  is  the  control  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  its  property.  The  movement  was  popu¬ 
lar  There  are  now  four  parishes  in  Chicago 
with  a  membership  of  10.(XX)  There  are  two 
Independent  Polish  churches  in  New  Bedford, 
Maas.,  one  each  in  South  Chicago,  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Depew  and  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  Father  Eozlowski  estimates  his  followers 
in  the  United  States  at  120  000.  He  has  taken 
measures  to  sue  the  archbishop  for  procuring 
this  decree  against  him  and  to  see  whether  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  country  permit  tbe  employment  of 
this  mediaeval  method  of  persecution.  It  is 
avserted  that  tbe  present  is  the  only  instacca  in 
which  any  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  to 
suffer  under  the  major  excommunication. 
Father  Koz'owski  gave  notice  of  h's  withdrawal 
from  tbe  Romish  Church  four  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  after  hie  church  bad  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  he  sent  a  committee  to  the  archbishop  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  This  committee 
was  spurned,  according  to  the  priest,  and  in¬ 
sulted  and  an  influence  used  against  him  in 
Rome  through  which  his  good  name  is  injured 
and  hie  credit  with  tbe  members  of  his  own 
churches  impaired.  The  claim  is  that  tbe  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  an  American  citizen  cannot 
be  attacked  with  impunity,  even  by  an  official 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  tbe  case 
ever  comas  to  trial  its  issues  will  be  watched  for 
with  very  great  interest.  Protestants  certainly 
would  like  to  know  what  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  American  Roman  Catholicism  are. 
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HISTORIC  CONNECTION. 

The  Death  of  Elisha. 

2  Kings  X.  15  30,  vi.  8  23,  xi.  4  21 ;  2  Ohron 
xxii,  ;  2  Kings  iv.  8  41,  viii.  1  7,  x.  31-36,  xiii, 
1-9,  V.,  xii.  17,  18,  xiii.  22-24,  10,  11,  vi.  24-33. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  during  the  later 
years  of  Elisha’s  life,  Lycurgus  was  giving  to 
Sparta  his  remarkable  code  of  laws.  Dido,  the 
niece  of  Jezebel  and  cousin  of  Athaliah,  was 
queen  of  the  newly  founded  Phoenician  colony, 
Carthage.  Benhadad  III.,  son  of  Hazael,  was 
king  of  Syria.  Rimmon  nirari,  grandson  of  the 
great  Shalmanesar  II.,  was  king  of  Assyria. 

Jehu’s  first  undertaking  after  the  successful 
revolution  of  which  we  learned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  last  lesson,  was  that  religious  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  country  (2  Kings  x.  18  28),  for 
which  he  had  been  especially  called  to  the 
throne.  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  though  heavily 
crippled  from  the  wars  with  Assyria,  was  far  too 
war-like  and  astute  to  overlook  the  opportunity 
to  humble  Syria’s  ancient  foe.  which  the  pre¬ 
carious  state  of  Jehu’s  throne  afforded  him,  and 
our  last  lesson  gave  us  an  important  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  during  the 
early  years  of  Jehu's  reign.  That  king  was  not 
slow  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Assyria,  so  far  as  to 
urge  that  country  1KI  new  hostilities  against 
Syria,  and  the  Black  Obelisk  informs  us  that 
Jehu,  “the  son  of  Omri’’  (a  natural  error),  sent 
gifts  to  Shalmanesar  II.,  evidently  to  this  end. 
In  the  quiet  years  which  Israel  thus  gained,  we 
place  the  episode  of  the  Shunammite  (Lesson 
for  August  14tb), 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehu’s  reign  a  revolu¬ 
tion  occurred  in  Judah  (chap.  xi.  4-21;  2  Chron. 
xxiii. ),  under  the  able  management  of  Jehoiada, 
the  high  priest,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  re¬ 
stored  to  tbe  line  of  David  in  the  person  of  the 
child  Joash,  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  Athaliah  was 
put  to  death. 

After  the  death  of  Shalmanesar  II.,  the  Assy¬ 
rian  throne  being  occupied  by  a  weak  monarch, 
Syria  was  left  in  quiet.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  hostilities  were  resumed  with  Israel 
(2  Kings  X.  32,  33).  continuing  at  intervals  all 
through  Jehu’s  reign  and  those  of  hie  successors, 
with  the  natural  accompaniments  of  famine 
(chap.  iv.  38-41,  viii.  1  7;  Amos  iv  )  and  other 
sorrows.  In  these  wars  Syria  invited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  in  campaigns  of 
which  the  exceptional  barbarity  is  shown  by  tbe 
prophet  Amos  (chap.  i.  3,  13,  ii.  1,  compare  2 
Kings  viii.  12). 

With  all  his  reforms,  Jehu  had  not  been  able 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  such  a  conception  of 
Jehovah  as  David  and  tbt  best  minds  of  tbe 
nation  had  enjoyed.  Tbe  form  of  religion  which 
be  restored  was  that  of  Jeroboam,  in  which 
Jehovah  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the 
calves  (2  Kings  x.  29),  a  form  of  worship  which 
probably  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  tbau  a  purely  spiritual  con:eption  of 
God  would  have  done.  We  must  not,  however, 
under  estimate  tbe  degree  of  true  religion  which 
prevailed  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns, 
under  Elisha’s  active  infiuence.  We  have  found 
it  in  tbe  story  of  the  Shunammite,  and  it  may 
be  left  in  tbe  record  of  his  various  activities. 
That  there  was  “a  remnant’’  in  Israel,  even 
down  to  tbe  time  of  tbe  Captivity,  due  in  large 
measure  to  tbe  continued  influence  of  his  work, 
we  find  evidence  (2  Chron.  xxx.  11)  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reformation  in  Judah  under  Heze- 
kiah. 


Jehu’s  race  was  a  valiant  one  (2  Kings  x.  34, 
xiii.  8,  12,  xiv.  28),  and  that  under  Jehu  the 
nation  lost  much  of  its  territory,  was  due,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  t)  causes  which  we  have  already 
observed,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  see  in 
Hazael’s  conquests  also  the  disciplinary  hand  of 
God.  Jehoahas  succeeded  to  his  father’s  diflS 
culties  and  to  his  valor,  though  not,  we  should 
judge,  to  his  astuteness,  and  certainly  not  to 
that  fierce  religious  enthusiasm  in  which  Jehu 
so  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  old  Judges. 
Though  by  the  time  of  Jehoahaz’s  accession  tbe 
dynasty  must  have  been  fairly  established,  yet 
with  all  his  valor  (chap.  xiii.  8)  he  regained 
no  lost  territory,  and  indeed  lost  more,  the 
Syrian  bands  penetrating  even  to  the  west  of 
Jordan  (compare  verse  25),  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  tbe  weakness  of  Israel  to  pass  through 
the  country  to  war  against  Gath,  and  even  to 
threaten  Jerusalem  (chap.  xi.  17).  It  was  in 
one  of  the  Syrian  raids  that  the  “little  maid” 
was  carried  captive,  to  whom  Naaman  owed  h  e 
restoration  from  leprosy  and  his  religious  en 
lightenment  (chap  v.  1  19).  The  army  was 
thoroughly  demoralized  (chap.  xiii.  7),  a  state  of 
things,  which  in  a  monarchy  so  distinctly  mill 
tary  as  that  of  Israel  would  be  almost  unintelli 
gible,  but  for  tbe  relations  between  Israel  and 
Jehovah.  It  was  on  account  of  their  sins,  we 
are  told,  that  the  Lord  delivered  Israel  into  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Syria  (verse  3),  for  so  far 
had  Jehoahaz  lapsed  from  the^eligious  standard 
of  Jehu,  that  the  Asherah,  or  sacred  pole  (veree 
6,  A.  V.,  grove),  again  appeared  in  tbe  Sama- 
rian  temple.  This  gives  additional  reason  for 
the  supposition  (Lesson  for  August  2l8t),  that 
Elisha  was  not  on  the  same  terms  of  confidence 
and  influence  with  Jehoahaz  as  with  his  father 
Jehu,  and  his  eon  Joash  (verse  14. ) 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  one  of  these  incur 
sions  that  caused  the  Syrians  so  suddenly  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Samaria  (vii.  6,  7).  It 
was  toward  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Jehoahaz 
that  Hazael  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eon 
Benhadad  (chap.  xiii.  3,  see  chap.  vi.  24). 

The  first  effect  of  Benhadad ’s  accession  was  to 
increase  the  woes  of  Israel.  Summoning  all  his 
forces  (chap.  vi.  24),  the  Syrian  king  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  itself,  and  reduced  it  to  tbe  most 
desperate  straits  (verses  25,  27-29).  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  this  extremity,  Jehoahaz  laid 
the  evil  at  Elisha’s  door  (verse  31),  for  Elisha 
bad  so  long  been  potent  in  the  affairs  of  the  na 
tion  and^his  prophetic  ability  was  so  undoubted 
that  it  must  almost  have  seemed  as  if  be  could 
have  wrought  deliverance  if  be  would.  Ihe 
graphic  acco.jnt  of  the  wonderful  deliverance  in 
chapter  vii.  is  supplemented  in  a  remarkable 
way  in  chapter  xiii.  In  chapter  vi.  we  see 
Elisha  encouraging  the  king  to  hold  out  against 
Syria  even  to  tbe  last  extremity,  and  then  a 
marvellous  deliverance  wrought  by  reason  of 
some  unexplained  terror  of  the  enemy.  In  chap 
ter  xiii.  we  are  told  that  Jehoahaz,  reduced  to 
extremity,  bumbled  himself  before  God,  and  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  we  are  told,  that  “the 
Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour’’  (verse  5).  This 
“saviour”  was  not  Jeroboam  II.,  as  has  been 
commonly  understood,  but  Assyria,  which  as  we 
learn  from  history,  made  several  incursions  into 
Syria  about  this  time,  and  so  reduced  it  that  it 
was  hardly  saved  from  destruction  by  a  heavy 
tribute  and  a  promise  of  loyalty,  not  only  to 
tbe  Assyrian  King,  but  to  its  gods.  (Compare 
chap.  V.  18.  Rimmon  was  an  Assyrian  god. ) 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  xiii.  14  25. 

Golden  Text — Precious  in  the  eight  of  tbe 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints. — Psa.  cxvi.  15. 

~  Very  shortly  after  this  wonderful  deliverance, 
Jehoahaz  died  and  was  succeeded  by  hie  son 
Joash,  a  valiant  young  monarch,  quite  ready  to 
take  counsel  from  a  prophet  whose  patriotism 
and  whose  moral  power  as  well  as  bis  spiritual 


perceptions  had  been  recently  shown  in  so  signal 
a  way.  Evidently  Elisha  saw  that  Israel’s  op¬ 
portunity  had  come  with  the  weakening  of  Syria 
by  Assyria  (vs.  25),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  had  made  this  very  clear  to  Joash,  who 
therefore  immediately  perceived  the  significance 
of  Elisha’s  commands  in  our  lesson  (vaa.  17, 
19).  But  Elisha  was  now  very  old.  He  bad 
bsen  laboring  for  Israel  for  sixty  years  and  now 
the  time  of  his  death  had  come  (vs.  14). 

No  wonder  the  young  King  wept  over  him  and 
gave  utterance  to  his  despairing  conviction  that 
with  Elisha’s  going,  the  defense  of  the  nation 
would  be  gone. 

Elisha’s  patriotism  was  burning  as  brightly 
in  his  death  as  ever  in  hie  life;  his  one  thought 
in  this  interview  was  for  the  complete  and  final 
V  ctory  of  Israel  over  their  age  long  foe.  Syria 
had  been  put  to  tribute  by  Assyria,  but  its 
power  was  not  yet  broken.  It  needed  but  a  little 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  Joash  to  defeat  it 
utterly.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  symbolic 
drama  of  verses  15-18— the  arrow  shot  towards 
Syria,  Eastward— the  quiver  full  of  arrows  that 
should  have  been  shot  upon  the  ground  but  were 
not  because  of  Joaeh’s  lukewarm  zeal.  To  the 
young  kicg,  it  no  doubt  seemed  a  little  too 
much  like  child’s  play,  or  rather,  like  the  fond 
weakness  of  an  aged  man.  He  was  willing 
enough  that  tbe  prophet  sboulJ  guide  his  hands 
as  he  shot  the  first  arrow  (vs.  16,)  willing 
enough  to  own  Elisha’s  leadership;  but  the 
dying  man’s  strength  failing,  and  he  being  left 
to  shoot  tbe  other  arrows  alone  he  probably  rea¬ 
soned  that  three  arrows  was  a  sufficient  number 
to  car  y  out  tbe  symbol.  This  was  because  he 
had  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  symbol, 
it  had  not  taken  poessEsion  of  him;  and  Elisha 
was  far  seeing  enough  to  perceive  that  precisely 
here  was  tbe  weak  point  of  Joash,  he  could  not 
become  enthusiastic  over  an  idea  (vs.  19  )  How 
weak  Syria  was  at  this  time  is  shown  by  verse 
20 ;  the  Moabites  latterly  under  tbe  Syrian  yoke 
now  undertook  raids  on  their  own  account. 

Valor  Joash  surely  had,  and  so  far  as  his 
energy  carried  him,  he  was  victorious  (vs.  25). 
Three  times  he  conquered  Benhadad  and  re¬ 
covered  the  cities  his  father  had  lost.  There 
his  operations  ceased.  Two  years  later  as  we 
know  Assyria  came  once  more  and  so  completed 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  that  it  never  again  offered 
hostilities  to  Israel.  But  the  old  prophet’s  ver¬ 
sion  was  clear  after  all  Joash  blundered  sadly 
in  not  himself  completing  tbe  conquest  of  Syria 
instead  of  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Assyria,  So  long  as  Syria  stood  between  Sama¬ 
ria  and  the  all-encroaching  world  power  Assyria, 
Israel’s  independence  was  secure,  but  with 
Syria  in  tbe  possession  of  the  ruler  of  Ninevab. 
the  captivity  of  Israel  was  only  a  question  of 
time. 


AMPLE  RESOVBCK8. 

As  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Lord’s  work 
there  is  no  lack  of  means  in  the  hands  of  our 
churches.  The  resources  are  ample,  if  all  would 
contribute  as  God  has  prospered  them  and  as  the 
importance  of  the  cause  demands.  On  this  basis 
and  from  a  willing  heart,  informed  judgment 
and  sincere  love  to  the  Master  and  Kingdom, 
we  wish  to  secure  contributions  from  every  in 
dividual  church  member  to  the  Student  Aid  or 
Scholarship  Fund  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago.  Unless  the  Church,  through 
this  Fund,  supplements  the  inadequate  means 
of  students,  many  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The 
Church  cannot,  with  clear  conscience,  permit 
men,  called  of  God,  to  fail  on  their  way  for  need 
of  the  necessities  of  physical  life.  The  Church, 
therefore,  in  loyalty  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  must  provide  for  these  necessities. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  Student  Aid  Fund. 
One  hundred  (100)  dollars  is  tbe  maximum 
amount. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rer.  Henry  T.  McEwen.  D.  D. 


Repentance  and  ConTCnlon. 

Ang.  38.  Repentance  neoesaary.  Luke  8: 1-17. 

80.  AGlttofGNid.  AcU5:  38.82. 

81.  A  f oteaking  of  evlL  lea.  65 ;  6-13. 

Sept.  1.  Half-hearted  conversion.  Acts  8 : 9-34. 

2.  Sanl  s  conversion.  Acts  9 :  1-18, 

3.  The  jailer’s  conversion.  Acts  15  :  85.33. 

4.  Topic— Repentance  and  conver  ion; 

what  are  they  ?  Ecek.  18  :  30-82 ;  Acts 
36:  19-30. 

The  Greek  word  moet  frequently  rendered  Re 
pent  end  Repentance,  in  the  New  Testament, 
means  to  change  one’s  mind  or  to  have  a  change 
of  mind.  The  word  rendered  Convert  means  to 
turn  about.  It  is  in  matters  of  faith  and  re 
ligion  what  the  command  “about  face,  forward 
march’’  is  in  military  tactics,  an  exact  reversal 
of  the  course.  The  words  very  properly  go 
together.  A  change  of  mind  ought  to  result  in 
chacge  of  course.  Conviction  is  violated,  and 
conscience  stultified,  where  a  changed  mind  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  changed  course.  But  why 
should  we  change  mind  and  course  in  matters 
of  faith  T  Is  not  a  question  sufficient  answer  T 
Are  men  and  women  everywhere  guided  by  right 
convictions,  are  each  and  all  pursuing  the  true 
course  f  The  feet  are  in  the  wrong  paths  because 
the  head  and  heart  are  possessed  of  wrong 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Christ  is  the  Way,  from 
which  they  have  wandered.  God’s  is  the  ’^ill  | 
which  they  have  disobeyed.  These  thoughts  | 
lead  us  to  consider  other  words.  The  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  so  often  rendered  into 
English  by  the  word  “Sin,”  mean  to  miss  the 
mark. 

“  Life  U  an  arrow— therefore  yon  must  know 
What  mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the  bow 
Then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go.” 

If  the  quMtion  arises  as  to  the  mark  missed, 
the  answer  is,  “the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.’’ 

They  have  caught  a  vision  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  have  failed  to  realize  it  in 
their  livea  The  contrast  between  original  and 
copy  is  disheartening.  The  failure  of  method 
leads  to  a  change  of  mind.  A  trespasser  is  one 
who  steps  over  the  boundary  between  highway 
and  private  domain.  That  trespass  continues 
until  changing  hie  mind,  he  also  changes  his 
course.  A  transgressor  is  one  who  steps  over 
the  well  defined  boundaries  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  hence  violates  law.  The  imagery 
behind  both  words  is  that  of  feet  wandering 
from  trodden  and  defined  highway  to  unknown 
or  untrodden  paths.  The  miaer  seeking  only 
gold  has  missed  the  course,  he  is  out  of  the  way. 
The  mere  pleasure  seekers,  however  gross  or  re¬ 
fined  the  methods,  have  wandered  from  the  way. 
Ho  who  said,  “I  am  the  Way,”  “Follow  Mo,” 
walked  always  in  God’s  paths,  did  always  God’s 
will,  sought  always  to  finish  the  work  which 
God  had  given  him  to  do.  The  conception  is 
intensified  when  we  recall  that  iniquity  in  in¬ 
equity.  It  is  the  unequal  thing.  The  wrong 
thing  is  the  thing  which  is  wrung  or  twisted. 
It  is  distorted  by  malicious  act,  not  by  fickle 
cliance.  When,  then,  men  discover  that  they 
have  been  missing  the  mark,  stepping  over 
boundaries,  doing  unequal,  wrong  things;  if 
they  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  if 
their  obedience  matches  their  clearness  of  vision, 
they  change  mind  and  heart,  and  therefore 
course  and  conduct  The  former  in  Repentance, 
the  latter  Conversion.  John  the  Baptist  de¬ 
manded  not  only  Repentance,  but  also  fruits 
meet  for  Repentance,  Conversion.  True  Repent¬ 
ance  appropriates  divine  life,  genuine  Conver¬ 
sion  manifests  it 

The  one  is  the  grafting  of  the  tree,  the  other 
is  the  growing  of  the  fruit  In  Baul  at  Damaa- 
cus  we  have  a  striking  illustration.  Head  and 
heart  a*  d  course  were  instantly  changed.  The 


virulent  and  violent  persecutor  became  the 
valiant  and  vigorous  preacher.  The  thorough 
nesB  of  his  change  of  heart  is  revealed  in  his 
absolute  change  of  conduct.  What  things  he 
had  till  now  counted  gain,  were  thenceforth  loss 
to  him. 

There  are  four  classes  of  people  who  ought  to 
repent  and  be  converted.  To  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  end  Christians  should  bend  every 
energy. 

The  malicious,  malignant  opponents  of  Christ. 
Annas,  Caiphas,  and  their  v;o-lab:rerB  are  nota¬ 
ble  instances.  No  impression  could  be  made 
upon  them  by  fulfilled  promises  or  prophecy. 
Miraculous  works,  more  miraculous  life,  match 
leas  resurrection  were  all  unavailing  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  their  hearts  were  turned  into  Hint. 
They  could  not  believe  for  the  cimple  reason 
that  they  would  not  believe.  What  mattered  it 
to  them  that  human  will  antagocized  the  divine 
will.  If  God  did  not  make  his  plan  to  corre 
spond  with  theirs,  then  they  would  thwart  it. 
They  not  only  missed  the  Kingdom  of  6od,  they 
also  misled  others  because  they  claimed  to  be 
God’s  servants.  Gamaliel  touched  lofty  wisdom 
for  all  intense  and  bitter  opponents  of  Christ 
when  be  suggested  that  in  opposing  him,  they 
might  be  fighting  against  God.  Denying  that 
Christ  is  God's  Bon  is  making  God  a  liar.  In 
the  olden  time  it  was  not  Pharaoh  against  Mows; 
but  Pharaoh  against  God.  For  Moses  alone. 
Pharaoh  was  more  than  a  match  any  day.  He 
could  not  compete  with  Moses  when  backed  by 
God.  It  was  because  God  was  in  Christ  that 
crucifixion  did  not  defeat  his  cause.  The  beet 
wisdom  and  might  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  as 
nothing  when  it  had  to  contend  against  God. 
It  surprised  and  startled  Roman  Emperors  to  find 
that  although  they  could  crush  out  the  individ 
ual  Christian  life,  they  could  not  crush  out 
Chriatian  faith.  They  had  failed  to  discover 
or  realize  that  it  was  allied  with  God. 

Those  who  have  misinterpreted  God’s  will 
ought  to  repent  and  be  converted.  In  Paul  we 
have  a  splendid  illustration  of  this  class.  Christ 
warned  his  disciples  that  some  of  their  persecu 
tors  would  think  that  in  persecuting  them  they 
were  doing  God’s  service.  Paul  says  of  himself 
and  his  early  work,  “I  verily  thought  within 
myself  that  1  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  things  I 
also  did.”  “I  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
Apostle  because  I  persecuted  the  Church.” 
“But  I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it  igno¬ 
rantly  in  unbelief-”  There  is  not  a  doubt  but 
that  some  of  the  many  persecutors  of  Christian 
faith  have  been  sincere  in  their  work.  All  that 
the  Damascus  vision  did  for  Paul  was  to  make 
him  sure  that  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  «hom  he 
persecuted  with  so  much  zeal,  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  whom  he  ought  to  preach  and 
serve  with  still  greater  teal.  Paul’s  sincerity 
is  revealed  in  his  instantaneous  obedience.  God 
is  ready  to  aend  light  enough  to  transform  every 
sincere  opponent  of  Christ  into  an  earnest  servant. 
If  they  will  obey  the  truth,  the  truth  will  make 
them  free.  Greater  light  always  comes  to  him 
who  is  ready  to  live  up  to  the  light  he  already 
posseecee. 

The  Church’s  greatest  possible  accession  will 
come  to  her,  when  those  who  are  neither  oppo¬ 
nents  nor  champions  come  out  for  Christ.  They 
know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Bon  of  God  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  his  redeemed  children 
and  loyal  servants.  “He  that  receiveth  seed 
among  thorns  is  he  that  heareth  the  Word ;  and 
the  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
richef,  choke  the  Word,  and  he  beoometh  un¬ 
fruitful.”  To  all  such  there  is  an  awful  solem¬ 
nity  in  the  words,  “To  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.”  To 
live  up  to  ideals,  to  incarnate  convictiona,  this 
is  the  need  of  the  hour  for  millions,  of  whom  it 
can  truly  be  said,  “They  are  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.” 


What  a  blessed  warning  and  great  commission 
it  was  that  the  Master  gave  to  Peter  in  Luke 
zxii.  31,  32:  “Bimon,  Simon  behold  Batan 
hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you 
as  wheat.  Hut  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that 
thy  faith  fail  cot :  and  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren.”  Christ  has  today 
many  believers  who  are  following  Him  afar  off, 
and  when  the  trial  becomes  too  fierce  they  some¬ 
times  deny  Him.  Nevertheless  they  do  love 
Him.  Christ  wishes  to  have  all  such  turn  to 
Him  again,  and  out  of  the  very  fulness  of  their 
experience  comfort  and  strengthen  their  breth¬ 
ren.  Let  them  “feed  His  sheep  and  His  lambs.  ” 
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OUR  PRESENT  NEEDS. 

No  one  could  read  the  account  of  our  nurse’s 
visits  in  last  week’s  paper  without  realizing 
how  many  actual  needs  she  finds  in  her  rounds. 
The  first  lack  in  almost  every  instance  is  for 
nourishing  fool,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  think  bow 
often  the  doctor’s  visits  would  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  had  the  family  been  able  to  go  more 
frequently  to  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  and  had 
the  half  fed  children  cot  been  forced  to  grow 
up  thinking  as  the  little  girl  who  said  to  her 
mother  last  winter,  that  “it  did  cot  matter  if 
they  did  not  have  all  they  wanted  to  eat,  if 
they  could  only  stay  together.” 

We  who  look  at  the  round,  rosy  faces  in  our 
pleasant  nurseries,  and  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  kncw'.edge  that  everything  there  is  so  well 
ordered  that  the  happy  children  will  never  have 
to  wait  a  half  hour  over  time  for  the  wholesome 
and  bountiful  supply  of  food  that  ensures  this 
health  and  vigor,  can  hardly  realize  the  bitter 
pangs  of  those  parents  who  know  that  their  little 
ones  never  have  all  they  ought  to,  and  that  no 
matter  how  they  labor,  nor  how  they  deny  them¬ 
selves,  they  cannot  procure  a  sufficient  supply 
for  them.  We  cannot  wonder  if  they  grow  hard 
and  bitter,  or  hopeless  and  shiftless,  and  that 
our  hospitals  and  prisons  are  kept  filled. 

In  going  into  such  homes,  we  must  first  feed 
the  people  before  we  can  help  them  in  other 
ways.  They  do  not  ask  for  it,  often  they  hardly 
realize  what  it  is  they  need  they  have  fallen 
into  such  a  habit  of  doing  without,  but  a  pack¬ 
age  of  oatmeal  or  a  bag  of  flour,  some  peas  or 
beans,  or  cocoa  will  give  our  visitor  a  welcome 
and  frequently  win  a  confidence  from  the  woman 
that  doubles  our  power  of  advising  and  helping 
in  Bome  more  permanent  way. 

Therefore,  when  Miss  Mayer  announced  a  few 
days  ago  that  our  supply  of  dry  groceries  had 
given  out,  and  we  had  no  money  to  buy  more, 
she  looked  sadly  discouraged,  and  went  on  to 
teli  us  of  the  liberal  supply  that  came  to  us  at 
Christmas  from  various  Bunday  schools,  and 
Circles  of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Bone,  and 
how  it  had  lasted  until  now,  and  wonder^  if 
the  same  friends  knew  of  our  needs,  would  they 
help  us  out  again. 

This  is  always  a  discouraging  time  of  year. 
All  our  volunteer  helpers  are  away,  and  not  only 
the  few  left  have  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of 
the  work,  but  also  a  heavy  financial  burden. 
Almost  all  the  money  that  comes  in  the  summer 
is  for  the  Fresh  Air  Work.  This  is  certainly 
needed,  but  the  tent  must  be  paid  just  the 
same,  and  the  tired  workers  who  keep  faithfully 
at  their  posts  during  these  weary  hot  days  should 
not  have  to  wait  for  their  bard  earned  salaries, 
and  yet  what  can  we  do  when  our  small  bank 
account  is  exhausted  f 

Our  only  hope  is  in  confiding  to  our  frienda 
the  sad  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  we  hope  our 
readers  will  forgive  this  earnest  plea  both  for 
our  people,  and  for  the  work  itmif.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  young  people  staying  in  large  hotels 
and  country  resorts  can  collect  something  for  us, 
or  get  op  a  little  sale  or  entertainment,  the  pro- 
ceeda  of  which  would  be  a  very  great  help  in  this 
emergency.  Either  money  or  supplies  will  be 
most  gratefully  received. 


August  25,  1896. 
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Children’s  Department 


THE  BOOK  WITH  THE  QUAINT  RED 
liEATMER  COVER. 

The  old  kitchen  of  my  childhood. 

With  Its  fireplace  and  Its  delft, 

Waa  made  hallowed  by  the  presence 
Of  the  Book  upon  the  shelf. 

Where  for  years  Its  quaint  old  covets 
Caught  the  firelight's  ruddy  fiame. 

For  the  Book  and  old  red  cradle 
Were  there  long  before  I  came. 

It  has  shared  a  place  beside  me 
In  many  a  childish  nap. 

For  my  mother  used  to  rock  me 
With  It  resting  on  her  lap; 

And  e’en  now  through  years  of  changes 
Tender  memories  are  stirred 
By  the  rocking  of  a  cradle 
Or  the  reading  of  the  Word. 

I've  a  picture  of  my  mother, 

I  can  close  my  eyes  and  see. 

Bending  o’er  those  sacred  pages 
With  us  all  upon  her  knee; 

And  we  never  missed  her  blessing 
When  the  evening  prayers  were  eaid, 

And  she  closed  the  lather  covers 
While  she  tucked  us  up  In  bed. 

There’s  no  cradle  gently  rocking 
On  the  old  home  kitchen  fioor, 

And  no  children,  just  at  night-fall. 

Press  In  through  the  open  door; 

But  the  dear  old  family  Bible, 

Teaching  Its  eternal  truth. 

Is  the  one  unchanged  possession 
Which  outlives  a  vanished  youth. 

—Anna  J.  Grannp,  “  Skipped  Stitches.” 


THE  BELL-BL'OY’S  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

By  Mary  White. 

The  bell-buoy  hi^h 
'Twlxt  sea  and  sky 
All  through  the  summer  days 
Rings  for  the  little  fishes. 

And  this  Is  what  be  says; 

"  Come,  all  ye  little  mackerel. 

Come,  blueflsh,  perch  and  cod, 

For  fish  who  early  come  to  school 
Need  never  dread  the  rod  !” 

In  measured  swings 
The  bell  he  rings. 

And  little  fish  in  schools 
Come  swimming  up  from  ocean  depths 
And  out  from  shallow  pools. 

Clasped  closely  In 
'Neath  every  fin 
Are  books,  and  slate,  and  lunch: 

For  when  the  bell-buoy  rings  at  noon 
Sea-cucumbers  they  munch. 

They  study  books 
On  men  and  hooks. 

Anatomy  by  Shark; 

Professor  Squid  then  lectures  on 
“  Ink— how  to  make  it  dark.” 

With  learning  still 
Their  heads  they  fill. 

Till  some  one.  with  a  net. 

Has  caught  one,  and  for  breakfast  he 
Upon  your  table 's  set. 

Mamma  says,  “  Here’s 
Some  fish,  my  dears— 

'Twill  make  your  brain  grow  fast.” 

And^so  the  clever  little  fish 
Yi  ill  help  ]/ot(  learn  at  last. 

—The  Outlook. 


ATE  VP  THE  PLACE. 

A  XenneseeeaD  telle  this  etory  of  a  darky 
freight  hand  on  a  Southern  railway.  It  seema 
that  Ben,  the  darky,  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  mule,  wbces  deetination  wae  marked  on  a 
tag  attached  by  twine  to  the  mjle’a  leg.  Be¬ 
fore  the  animal  had  been  perauaded  to  enter  a 
car,  he,  in  eome  way,  managed  to  reach  the  tag, 
and  before  Ben  could  interpoee  the  mule  had  the 
tag  well  chewed  up.  The  old  man  looked  up 
the  local  freight  agent  and  asked  in  perturba¬ 
tion:  "W’at  I  goin’  do  wid  dat  mewl?  He 
done  et  up  de  place  w’ere  he’s  goin*.”— Public 
Opinion. 


THE  PIGEON’S  YELLOW  BABY. 

"That  pigeon  has  been  sitting  for  a  week,  or 
more,  on  her  nest,  and  she  has  not  any  eggs 
under  her,  ”  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  walked 
through  the  pigeon  house. 

His  little  boy  spoke  up,  with  a  bright  look 
on  hie  face,  "Papa,  would  she  hatch  a  chicken, 
do  you  think,  if  you  put  a  hen’s  egg  in  her 
nest  ?” 

“We  will  try  it  my  boy,  and  see  what  will 
come  of  it,”  the  father  replied,  while  the  little 
fellow  ran  off  to  the  poultry  yard  to  get  a  fresh 
hen’s  egg.  Although  the  egg  was  large  enough 
to  fill  the  whole  nest,  the  pigeon  covered  it  so 
well  and  wae  so  faithful  in  her  sitting,  that  in 
due  course  of  time  a  little  jfellow  chicken  pecked 
at  the  (hell,  and  made  its  way  out  into  the  great 


The  boy  said  they  really  did  play  ‘‘tag”  and 
“follow  the  leader”  together  in  the  hen  yard. 
The  pigeon  mother  flew  up  to  the  highest  place 
on  the  barn  and  looked  down  on  the  poultry 
yard.  The  gentleman  said  perhaps  she  was 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  wbys  and 
wherefores  of  some  children's  natures  being  so 
very  different  from  their  mothers.  She  must 
have  felt  rather  sorrowful  to  see  that  her  yellow 
baby  seemed  to  be  so  happy,  and  so  much  like 
her  neighbors  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  yet  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pigeons  in  the 
pigeon  house.  But  if  she  had  only  hatched 
out  a  blue  baby  chick,  instead  of  a  yellow  one, 
there  would  have  been  an  entirely  different  state 
of  affairs  between  the  mother  and  her  chick. 

S.  T.  P. 


world. 

The  pigeon  mother  looked  at  her  child  in 
amazement.  She  had  expected  a  wee  little  blue 
baby  and  here  waa,  in  her  eyes,  an  over  grown 
child,  and  a  yellow  one  at  that,  it  was  not  one 
bit  like  any  of  its  mother’s  other  children  nor 
like  any  of  her  kith  and  kin.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  But  the  mother  evidently  settled  the 
question  of  her  duty  toward  it  in  short  order, 
for  she  began  to  coo  loving  words  and  to  feed 
the  yellow  baby.  So  lorg  as  it  stayed  in  the 
nest,  they  got  on  very  well  together,  but  so  scon 
as  it  got  out  on  to  the  ground  there  was  trouble. 
The  mother  remembering  that  she  was  a  pigeon 
would  get  up  and  tly,  tninking  her  yellow  baby 
would  follow  her,  but  it  only  looked  up  at  her 
and  remained  on  the  ground.  She  could  only 
stand  still,  watch  her  motner  fly  and  call  for 
her  to  come  back  when  she  saw  her  on  top  of 
the  barn  roof. 

It  was  very  funny,  and  made  the  gentleman 
and  his  little  boy  shake  with  laughter,  to  see 
the  yellow  baby  try  to  imitate  her  mother  and 
fly  up  after  her.  Hut  instead  of  flying  she 
could  only  make  a  six  inch  jump,  and  flap  her 
wings,  with  a  equawk.  The  little  mother  was 
very  persevering  in  endeavors  to  teach  her  child 
to  fly  as  ehe  did.  But  they  were  not  birds  of 
a  feather,  and  could  not  fly  together,  and  the 
mother’s  best  efforts  failed  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 

The  pigeon  must  have  been  as  mortifled,  as 
are  the  mothers  of  boys  and  girls,  when  they 
cannot  make  them  do  what  they  wish;  and  how 
humiliating  to  have  the  hen  mothers  looking 
through  the  wire  netting  in  her  poultry  yard, 
at  the  disobedient  yellow  baby.  Their  little 
ones  followed  them  all  about,  and  if  they  strayed 
away,  and  the  old  ben  mothers  called  them  back, 
they  came  running  obediently  to  hide  themselves 
under  loving  wings.  But  then  the  hen  mothers 
did  not  fly,  and  did  not  ask  their  chicks  to  do 
what  was  entirely  beyond  their  power.  They 
were  not  made  to  fly  high  like  their  neighbors, 
the  pigeons,  and  how  foolish  it  would  be  of 
them  to  try  to  do  what  they  could  not. 

The  ways  of  the  yellow  baby  and  its  mother 
were  so  entirely  different  that  the  gentleman 
and  bis  little  boy  thought  better  to  put  the 
queer  child  of  the  pigeon  with  one  of  the  hen 
mothers.  The  flrst  one  they  gave  it  to,  knew  it 
did  not  belong  to  her,  and  drove  it  out  of  the 
coop ;  the  second  began  to  peck  at  it  the  moment 
it  came  in  to  the  coop,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
yellow  baby  bad  come  into  the  world  to  be  an 
outcast.  But  the  little  boy  remembered  that 
there  was  a  hen  in  the  yard  that  had  taken  two 
motherless  chicks,  the  day  before,  and  had 
welcomed  them  with  great  kindness,  although 
she  had  thirteen  chicks  of  her  own.  “Lotus 
try  to  get  the  yellow  baby  in  there,”  the  boy 
said.  There  was  not  an  inhospitable  look  or 
sound  when  the  little  outcast  was  put  into  that 
coop.  “The  kindest  hen  on  the  place,”  said  the 
boy,  “I  knew  ehe  would  cuddle  the  little  friend¬ 
less,  homeless  one  ”  From  that  time  forth,  the 
pigeon’s  baby  found  a  good  mother  and  thirteen 
little  brothers  and  sisters  to  run  about  with. 


THE  KING’S  LITTLE  FLOWER. 

By  Dorothy  Deane. 

Ruthy  stood  in  the  •south  doorway  under  the 
big  maplea  watching  the  yellow  Worthington 
’bus  come  rattling  up  the  country  road.  It 
turned  in  at  the  gate,  and  the  panting  horses 
drew  up  under  the  trees,  while  a  pale  young  lady 
climbed  out  and  walked  slowly  up  the  path. 

“Yes,  it  must  be  Miss  Emily,”  ehe  said  to 
herself,  as  her  mother  came  in  from  the  kitchen 
to  welcome  the  new  comer;  and  she  herself 
slipped  into  the  north  bed  room  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  fresh  and  sweet  and  cuol,  though  she 
had  satisfied  herself  upon  that  point  at  least 
five  times  since  the  six-thirty  train  whistled. 
Then  she  slipped  out  again  by  the  north  door 
before  Miss  Emily  got  inside. 

The  next  morning  Mies  Emily  wae  sitting 
very  still  at  her  white- curtained  window  that 
looked  out  through  the  honeysuckle  vines  and 
across  te  big  orchard.  It  wae  very  still  and 
sweet  there,  and  ehe  leaned  back  in  her  easy 
rocker  with  a  long  sigh  of  restfuiness.  The 
wind  blew  softly  across  the  grass,  end  seemed 
to  smooth  away  the  pain  that  throbbed  at  her 
temples. 

All  at  once  she  caught  eight  of  a  little  face 
peeping  in  at  her  door;  it  was  Ruthy  with  a 
fresh  posy  for  her  vase.  She  stood  a  moment  on 
the  threshold,  looking  shyly  in,  herself  so  like  a 
sweet  pink  flower  that  Miss  Emily  smiled. 

Miss  Emily’s  face  wae  very  sweet  always;  and 
when  she  smiled,  her  eyes  had  a  way  of  shining, 
and  when  ehe  eaid  softly,  “Come  here,  little 
flower,  ”  Ruthy  crept  up  to  her  with  the  lily 
clasped  fast  in  her  hand,  and  looked  straight 
into  her  face.  Mias  Emily  kissed  her  cheek. 

“What  are  you  f”  ehe  asked— “a  little  pink 
rose  fresh  from  the  garden,  or  a  daisy,  or  a  little 
w  Id  flower  f” 

“lam  Ruthy,”  the  child  answered. 

Ruthy  and  Mias  Emily  grew  to  be  great  frierda, 
and  they  had  long  talks  together  that  reached 
straight  down  into  the  child’s  innocent  little 
heart. 

Sometimes  they  talked  about  the  King;  for 
Miss  Emily  knew  the  King  well,  and  loved  him, 
and  it  wae  the  brightness  of  the  light  of  hia 
happy  kingdom  that  made  her  face  so  sweet  and 
her  eyes  so  shining. 

“Yes,”  she  said  one  day,  “I  am  very  sure  the 
King  lovee  flowers.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  a 
little  flower  yourself,  and  blossom  for  him  f” 

Ruthy  looked  up  with  wonderiug  eyes. 

“How  can  I  T”  she  asked. 

“Ever  so  many  ways,”  answered  Mias  Emily, 
brightly.  “You  have  found  out  some  for  your¬ 
self  already.  One  morning  I  know  the  King 
looked  down  and  saw  a  little  girl  helping  her 
mama  wipe  the  dishes,  when  I  just  know  she 
wanted  to  go  out  into  the  yard  and  nee  if  the  big 
yellow  pansy  had  opened  yet” 

Ruthy  laughed  gleefully. 

“Why,  that  wan  me  I”  she  said. 

“And  the  King  said  to  the  angels  that  were 
with  him,  ’See  this  little  hearts>aae,  how  it  in 
growing  I’  Then  the  angels  turned  and  watched, 
and  the  King  smiled  down  at  the  little  girl.” 
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Rnthy  looked  up  with  a  eudden  grave  sweet- 
nesi  in  her  epee. 

"That  must  have  been  when  I  felt  eo  happy; 
and  it  was  because  the  King  smiled, "  ehe  added 
softly,  half  to  herself. 

"Are  you  trying  to  be  a  flower,  Mies  Emily?" 
she  asked  suddenly. 

Mias  Emily’s  face  was  very  bright,  and  ehe 
bent  and  kissed  the  upturned  face.  "Yes, 
dearie;  I  am." 

Then  Ruthy  put  her  lips  close  to  Miss  Emily’s 
ear,  and  whispered  softly :  "I  am  going  to  try 
and  be  the  King’s  little  heartsease  all  the  time." 

"Dear  little  girl  I"  said  Miss  Emily.  And  her 
eyes  said,  "I’m  so  glad  1" 

It  ia  a  long  time  ago  that  Ruthy  learned  how  to 
blossom  for  the  King.  She  remembers  so  well 
the  day  Misa  Emily  went  away  to  the  King’s 
country.  She  was  glad  to  go ;  ehe  was  so  tired, 
and  in  the  King’s  country  there  was  rest. 
Ruthy  herself  laid  the  white  lilies  in  her  hands, 
and  with  them  the  little  heartsease  bloesome. 

It  is  a  long  time  since ;  but,  though  she  has 
grown  to  be  a  tall  young  woman,  Ruthy  has 
never  forgotten  that  she  is  the  King’s  flower, 
and  every  day  her  life  grows  and  blossoms  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  love.  Sorrow  and  tears  have 
come  with  the  years,  but  they  only  make  her 
heart  more  sweet  and  tender;  and  the  King  of 
heaven  looks  down  and  is  glad  because  of  hie 
little  flower. — The  Scholars’  Magazine. 


HOLLAND’S  TOUNH  QUEEN. 

On  the  Slat  of  August,  the  solemn  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  will  take  place.  It 
will  be  a  most  interesting  event,  not  only  in 
the  richest  little  kingdom  in  the  world,  but 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  traditions 
and  ceremonials  of  the  ancient  Netherlands  are 
full  of  impresaiveness,  and  interest,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  privilege  for  those  who  are  able  to 
witness  the  coronation. 

The  young  Queen  is  an  ezhaustless  theme  of 
enthusiasm  and  pride  with  all  true  Dutchmen 
and  Dutchwomen,  and  Dutch  children,  so  the 
merry  making  will  be  a  genuine  festival. 

The  celebration  will  occupy  nearly  a  fortnight. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  will  be  eighteen  years  old  at 
aiz  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  August 
Slat,  and  the  festival  begins  on  that  day,  and 
will  take  place  at  Amsterdam.  The  ceremony 
will  be  held  in  the  New  Ohurcb,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  Cathedral  provided  by 
the  Dutch  Calvinistic  Church. 

The  general  public  will  not  be  able  to  witness 
it  as  the  church  is  small  and  the  dignities  of 
State  and  the  diplomatic  body  will  All  it. 

The  following  is  the  oath  which  the  Queen 
will  take:  "I  swear  to  the  ^utch  people  that  I 
will  observe  and  always  maintain  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  swear  that  I  will  defend  and  guard  with 
all  my  power  the  independence  and  the  territory 
of  the  Empire,  that  I  will  protect  public  and 
private  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  all  my  sub* 
jeecta,  and  that  I  will  use  every  means  confided 
to  me  by  the  law  to  foster  and  uphold  the 
national  and  individual  well  being,  as  a  good 
Queen  should  do.  And  may  God  help  me." 
Then  comes  the  enthronivation  at  the  hands 
of  the  States  General,  whose  oath,  taken  first 
by  the  President,  and  then  by  each  member  in¬ 
dividually,  closes  the  ceremony. 

When  Wilhelmina  was  born,  her  father.  King 
William,  was  very  angry  because  a  daughter 
was  given  him  inatead  of  a  son.  His  resentment 
wan  so  strong  that  be  hardly  ever  cared  to  see 
bis  little  daughter.  But  her  mother,  the  Qneen, 
loved  her  very  much  and  felt  very  sorry  that  the 
King  did  not  care  for  her.  This  sweet  story  is 
told  of  a  ruse  by  which  she  planned  to  win  King 
William’s  favor  fcr  his  little  girl:  One  morning 
at  breakfast,  as  he  bent  over  to  inhale  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  great  bank  of  roses,  which  filled  the 
centre  of  the  table,  a  baby  face  peeped  out  and 
two  baby  arma  crept  around  bis  neck,  while  a 


tiny  voice  cried  out,  "Oh,  papa,  take  me  out 
of  the  flowers,  they  prick  me  so."  From  that 
minute  the  King’s  heart  softened,  and  the  little 
Wilhelmina  became  a  great  favorite  with  her 
father. 


SHE  HAD  SEEN  IT  BEFORE. 

Our  new  generation  of  little  people,  who  are 
having  such  delight  in  reading  Miss  Alcott’s 
"Little  Women"  will  be  interested  in  reading 
Bailie  Joy  White’s  pretty  little  story  in  "Suc¬ 
cess,"  about  one  of  her  experiences  in  a  Boston 
library : 

One  day  a  very  pleasant- faced  lady  came  in 
and  aaked  for  something  "very  nice  and  new" 
to  read.  A  copy  of  "Little  Women"  had  just 
come  in,  and  I  bad  it  under  my  arm.  I  liked 
this  woman,  and  I  was  moved  to  give  her  the 
beet  I  bad.  So  I  took  the  little  volume  from 
under  my  arm  and  handed  it  to  her,  telling  her 
that  it  was  the  nicest  book  we  had.  She  took 
it  from  my  band,  looked  it  over,  then  tossed  it 
down,  saying: 

"I’ve  seen  that  before." 

"Isn’t  it  just  beautiful  ?’’  I  exclaimed. 

"It’s  a  good  enough  thing,  I  dare  say, ’’ was 
the  indifferent  reply. 

That  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  sprang  to  the 
defense  of  the  volume.  I  bad  been  given  the 
book  to  review  for  a  Boston  paper,  and  I  am 
afraid,  in  my  indignation,  that  I  quoted  the 
entire  review  to  my  helpless  victim.  She  smiled 
sweetly,  and  then  turned  away.  I  went  up  to 
the  desk  to  send  my  rejected  volume  to  some  one 
who  did  want  it,  when  the  head  librarian  spoke 
to  me. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  was  whom  you  were 
serving?” 

"No, "  I  said ;  "I'm  sure  I  don’t. ’’ 

"Well,  it  was  the  author  of  'Little  Women,’ 
Miss  Louisa  Alcott. ’’ 

I  fairly  gasped. 

"And  I  have  been  abusing  her  because  ehe 
wouldn’t  take  her  own  book  from  the  library," 

Just  then  I  beard  a  ringing  laugh,  and,  look¬ 
ing  down  to  the  front  of  the  library,  I  saw  the 
lady  to  whom  I  had  been  reading  a  lecture  on 
her  lack  of  appreciation  of  my  cherished  book 
in  close  conversation  with  the  proprietor.  Both 
were  laughing,  and  just  as  I  turned  both  looked 
in  my  direction  and  the  proprietor  beckoned  me 
to  come  to  him.  I  was  presented  to  Mies  Alcott, 
who  took  my  band  in  hers  and  said  to  me: 

"My  dear,  that  was  the  choicest  and  sweetest 
compliment  I  have  had  paid  my  little  book.  I 
thank  you  for  it.” 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  cher¬ 
ished  friendship  of  my  wholejife. 


A  i:.KTTKR  VBOM  TKMNTSON’S  MOTHER. 

In  the  charming  memoir  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson  by  his  son,  we  find  the  following  let¬ 
ter.  It  will  touch  many  a  mother’s  heart,  for 
no  matter  how  old  our  sons  get  to  be,  they  are 
always  boys  in  the  heart  of  the  mother  and  the 
boyish  names  still  cling  to  them.  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son  was  fifty  years  old,  when  nis  mother  wrote 
him  this  letter : 

Rosa  Manor,  Well.  Walk, 
Monday,  Jan.  18,  ISeO. 

Dearest  Allt:  I  received  a  nice  kind  note 
from  Alan  Ker  a  short  time  since,  which  I  now 
enclose,  thinking  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  to 
know  what  he  says  about  thy  last  beautiful  and 
interesting  poems.  It  does  indeed  give  me  the 
purest  satisfaction  to  notice  that  a  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  perceptible  through  the  whole 
volume.  It  gladdens  my  heart  also  to  perceive 
that  Alan  seems  to  estimate  it  greatly  on  that 
account.  U,  dearest  Ally,  how  fervently  I  have 
prayed  for  years  that  our  merciful  Redeemer 
would  intercede  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
grant  thee  His  Holy  Spirit  to  urge  thee  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  talents  He  has  given  thee,  by  taking 
every  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  impress  the 


precepts  of  His  Holy  Word  in  the  minds  of  oth¬ 
ers.  My  beloved  eon,  words  are  tco  feeble  to 
express  the  joy  of  my  heart  in  perceiving  that 
thou  art  earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  so.  Dearest 
Ally,  there  is  nothing  for  a  moment  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  favor  of  God.  I  need  not  ask  thee 
if  thou  art  of  the  same  opinion. 

Thy  writings  are  a  convincive  proof  that  thou 
art.  My  beloved  child,  when  our  Heavenly 
Father  summons  us  hence  may  we  meet,  and  all 
that  are  dear  to  us,  in  that  blessed  state  where 
sorrow  is  unknown,  never  more  to  be  separated. 
I  hope  Emmy  and  thyself  continue  well,  also 
the  dear  little  boys.  All  join  me  in  kindest 
love  to  both.  Ever  dearest  Ally,  thy  attached 
and  loving  mother,  E.  Temnvsor. 


HE  NBKDBl)  IT  LATER. 

At  Cornell  all  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
students  have  to  learn  seven  trades.  One  of 
these  trades,  that  of  blacksmith,  is  very  distaste¬ 
ful  to  some  of  the  students ;  but  it  has  to  be 
learned  all  the  same.  One  young  fellow,  who 
was  unusually  averse  to  oiling  his  bands,  begged 
to  be  exempted  from  wearing  the  leather  apron ; 
but  the  Professor  took  special  care  there 
was  nothing  lacking  in  the  thoroughness  of  his 
training  at  the  forge.  Last  fall  this  student 
went  to  the  Professor  and  thanked  him  for  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  learn  blacksmithing.  "You  see," 
be  said,  "^I  am  now  Superintendent  of  a  mine 
away  back  in  Colorado.  Last  summer  our  main 
shaft  broke,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  mine 
but  myself  who  could  weld  it.  I  didn’t  like  the 
job,  but  I  took  off  my  coat  and  welded  that 
shaft.  It  wasn’t  a  pretty  job,  but  she’s  running 
now.  If  I  couldn’t  have  done  it,  I’d  ha<e  had 
to  pack  that  shaft  on  mule  back  and  send  it  300 
miles  over  the  mountain  to  be  fixed ;  and  the 
mine  would  have  had  to  shut  down  till  it  got 
back.  My  ability  to  mend  that  shaft  raised  me 
in  the  eyes  of  every  man  in  the  mine  and  the 
boss  raised  my  salary."  Young  people  some¬ 
times  think  they  are  learning  unnecessary  things, 
and  when  the  lessons  are  disagreeable  to  them, 
they  do  not  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  master 
them. 


Bob  Ingersoll  recently  was  talking  with  an  old 
colored  woman  in  Washington  upon  religious 
matters.  "Do  you  really  believe,  aunty,"  said 
be,  "that  people  are  made  out  of  dust  ?’’  "Yes, 
sah  I  The  Bible  says  dey  is,  and  so  I  b’lieves 
it."  "But  what  is  done  in  wet  weather;  when 
there  is  nothing  but  mud?"  "Den  I  e’pecta 
dey  make  infiduls  an’  sicb  truck." 


There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  humors  of 
examination.  Here  is  the  latest  story  that  has 
come  to  us  and  that  to  us  at  least  is  new.  It 
appears  that  at  an  elementary  examination  in 
English  which  was  lately  held  in  a  school  near 
this  city,  two  sentences  were  given  out  to  be 
corrected  by  the  younger  scholars.  The  first 
sentence  was  to  be  corrected  as  to  its  subject 
matter  and  the  second  sentence  as  to  its  syntax. 
These  were  the  sentences: 

The  ben  has  three  lege. 

Who  done  it  ? 

When  the  papers  were  banded  in,  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  examinees  had  apparently  re¬ 
garded  the  sentences  as  subtly  connected  in 
thought,  for  bis  answer  was  as  follows : 

The  ben  didn't  done  it;  God  done  it. 


“BE  AMBITIOUS  TO  BE  QUIET.” 

”  We  mar  our  work  for  Ood  by  noise  and  bustle. 

Can  we  not  do  oar  part  and  not  be  beard  T 
Why  should  we  care  that  men  should  see  us 
With  our  tools,  and  praise  the  skill  with  which  we  use 
them? 

And  oftentimes  we  chafe,  and  think  it  hard 
That  we  should  lay  our  great  and  costly  stones 
For  other  men  to  build  on,  and  get  praised. 

While  our  names  are  forgotten  or  passed  o’er.” 
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Baking  Powder 
IS  THE  BEST. 


A  pure,  cream  of  tartar 
powder, 

Greatest  in  Leavening 
Strength, 

It  makes  lightest,  sweetest, 
most  wholesome  food. 

ROVAC  BAKIMQ  POWDER  OO..  NEW  YORK. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us,  aud  well  for  the 
children  of  our  land,  were  we  to  keep  the  bugle 
call  of  our  beloved  President  from  across  the 
sea,  close  beside  our  daily  reminder  of  The 
Great  Commission,  and  interweave  it  with  our 
daily  prayer,  “Ihy  kingdom  come?” 

Mrs.  James  wrote:  “We  cannot  blindly  trust 
that  somehow  the  future  of  our  country  will  ful 
611  the  promise  of  its  early  settlement:  the 
future  of  our  country  will  be  what  the  present 
is  making  it,  and  we  are  to-day  educating  its 
future  rulers.  One  of  our  eminent  Statesmen 
has  proven  by  statistics  that  the  ratio  of  crime 
in  tbis  land  exceeds  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population.  Surely,  then,  it  is  time  for  Chris 
tian  women  to  arouse  to  a  comprehension  of  this 
condition  of  things,  and  dropping  interests  of 
less  importance,  give  more  of  their  time,  strength 
and  money  to  the  imperative  work  of  the  Chris 
tian  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  Let 
our  motto  for  the  coming  year  be  ’Onward.’  ” 

Both  long  and  short  retrospects  must  nerve  us 
to  renewed  and  persistent  effort  in  work  so 
blessed  and  so  fruitful  in  results.  The  follow¬ 
ing  proves  how  it  is  winning  its  way : 

“Fortunate  Daughters.” — Having  visited  our 
schools  in  the  South,  it  is  thus  that  Dr.  Gray 
ol  The  Interior  describes  the  pupils  of  the 
Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute: 
*Early  in  the  morning  there  came  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  bell  in  a  distant  corridor,  and 
the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  a  pair  of  feet  mov* 
ing,  not  hurriedly,  but  quickly  along  the  hall- 
waya  Both  the  step  and  the  bell,  as  the  young 
girl  swung  it  in  her  band,  had  a  military  and 
musical  precision.  This  was  the  matin  bell. 
And  so  it  was  in  every  movement  thereafter  in 


Health  is  Sure 

When  the  Conditions  of  Good  Heaith 
Exist— What  They  Are. 

Thejr  are  pare,  rich  blood,  good  appetite,  good  digestion, 
and  the  regular,  normal  action  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
hodj. 

All  these  conditions  of  health  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  purifies,  enriches  and  vitalizes 
the  blood,  creates  an  appetite,  tones  the 
stomach. 

The  great  cores  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  attest  Its  won¬ 
derful  curative  power.  Its  effect  upon  the  worn  and 
debilitated  system  Is  marvelous.  It  cures  that  tired 
feeling,  gives  energy  and  vigor,  and  builds  up,  sustains 
and  vitalises  every  function  of  the  body.  If  you  want  to 
feel  well  every  day  In  the  year,  keep  your  system  In 
order  with 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $I ;  six  for  $6.  Prepared 
by  G.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood's  Pills  cathartic.  Price  2Sc.  ^ 


the  aasembling  of  the  young  ladies  in  the 
Chapel,  and  their  retirement,  the  aaaembling 
and  retiring  in  the  dining  hall,  in  the  claas- 
roomi,  everywhere.  It  was  the  music  of  order, 
harmony,  precision,  punctuality  in  everything 
until  the  evening.  Happy  days  for  those  most 
fortunate  daughters  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions  I” 

The  Farm  School. — “Although  delighted  with 
the  other  schools,  1  liked  the  Farm  School  bet 
ter.  Those  barefoot,  brown  legged  boys  were  the 
charm.  Those  boys  were  just  as  boys  like  to  be, 
and  at  their  best  in  their  short  pants  and  un¬ 
impeded  feet.  About  a  hundred  of  them  were 
Bested  at  the  table,  and  the  waiter  platoon 
moved  around  on  their  silent  feet,  serving  as 
politely,  at'entively,  and  as  skilfully  as  the 
best  trained  waiters  anywhere.  Handsome, 
•-weet  faced,  lithe,  sturdy  little  fellows— perfectly 
charming.  They  do  all  the  work,  the  cooking 
under  the  direction  of  the  salaried  cook,  the 
dish  washing,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  clothes- 
wasbing,  farming,  teaming,  everything  ” 

The  Settlement  Plan  in  the  Mountains.— This 
has  proved  a  great  succees.  A  simple,  Christian 
home  is  an  inspiration  to  the  people.  “Under 
the  new  inffuences,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  them 
change,”  says  the  presiding  genius  of  one  die 
trict.  “They  have  new  hopes  and  new  purposes 
and  are  a  strength  to  the  community.  This  is 
hand  to  hand  work,  not  for  the  mass,  but  for 
the  individual.  Some  have  left  their  wretched 
cabins  and  have  moved  into  decent  houses  and 
come  down  the  steep  mountain  paths  to  the 
preaching  services  even  at  night.  This  indu 
ence  has  spread  beyond  its  borders  and  provoked 
to  good  works  and  better  public  schools  in 
other  districts.” 

The  Bible  Readers. — Mrs.  Pierion  in  her  an¬ 
nual  report  given  at  Winona,  stated  that  “in 
addition  to  our  regular  teaching  force,  commis¬ 
sions  have  been  issued  to  ten  Bible  Readers  in 
the  mountains  of  the  South.  This  is  in  accord 
ance  with  the  deliverance  of  tbe'General  Assem 
bly  of  1895,  but  it  has  been  effected  only  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Humble  of  the  Board  of  Pub 
lication  and  Sabbath-school  work,  who  becomes 
responsible  for  the  support  ol  such  workers  ” 

One  Bible  Reader,  evidently  not  country  bred, 
thus  describes  her  arrival  in  the  mountaina: 
“Imagine  my  consternation  when  a  kind,  but 
rather  peculiar  old  man  met  us  with  saddle 
horses  to  travel  over  the  mountains.  I  expected 
to  learn  to  ride,  but  did  not  suppose  I  must  be¬ 
gin  so  soon.  My  6rst  impulse  was  to  decline  to 
try,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  refuse  to  do  the  6rst 
bard  thing  which  presented  itself,  so  with  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  for  strength  and  courage,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  two  or  three  kind  frienda,  1  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mounting.  That  horse’s  back  seemed 
very  near  heaven.  My  courage  nearly  failed 
me.  Our  escort  declared  that  ‘my  face  was  like 
the  snow’ — not  its  natural  color,  as  you  know. 
I  managed  to  keep  my^seat,  however,  and  our 
old  friend  tramped  on,  occasionally  singing: 

“  We  are  traveling  home  to  God, 

In  the  way  onr]Iathers  trod.” 

I  thought  if  this  is  the  way  my  forefathers  trod, 
I  would  try  to  be  brave.” 

Of  these  workers,  Dr.  Humble  says:  “Through 
the  Sunday-school,  prayer  meeting,  classea  for 
Bible  study,  mothers’  meetings,  classea  to  teach 
older  persons  to  read,  sewing  schools,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  home  and  personal  work,  our  women, 
with  Bible  in  hand,  are  bringing  tbe  blessed 
sunshine.”  “In  a  home  up  a  long  dark  hollow, 
where  sat  a  woman  whose  face  seems  to  express 
the  sorrows  of  generations,  four  children  lay 
sick  of  diphtheria.  One  of  them  said:  'If  it 
had  not  been  for  our  Bunday-achool,  we  would 
not  have  known  how  to  die.  It  taught  us  bow 
to  die  and  we’re  going  to  Jesus.’  ” 

'  A  mother  said,  I  wanted  to  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  but  my  baby  had  no  draas,  and  1  bad  to 
work  in  tbe  corn&eld.  Our  Bible  teacher  made 
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the  dress;  at  the  same  house,  the  window  pane 
was  broken  and  the  mother  tells  ol  our  Bible 
teacher  picking  up  some  bits  of  glass,  washing 
them  and  mending  the  window.” 

“An  old  man  was  cm  his  death-bed,  unsaved 
and  afraid  to  die.  Our  'gaod  little  woman’  read 
the  Bible  to  him,  prayed  with  him  and  saw  him 
give  his  heart  to  Jesus.  She  remained  with 
him  till  his  death  and  conducted  a  service  at  his 
burial.  ” 

A  Great  Sorrow. — We  had  hoped  that  possibly 
our  valuable  miseiooaries,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Gam- 
bell,  had  been  rescued  from  the  sinking  vessel 
on  their  return  voyage  to  St  Lawrence  Island, 
where  eager  natives  were  waiting  to  welcome 
them,  but  the  ead  tidings  are  conhrmed,  that 
these  young,  earnest,  cheerful  workers,  together 
with  baby  Margaret,  went  down  with  the  ship 
while  weathering  a  gale.  They  were  eager  to 
return  to  their  isolated  poet.  Mrs.  Gambell  had 
been  invited  to  attend  the  annual  meeting,  but 
wrote:  “1  have  good  news  to  tell  you.  I  am 
going  back  to  tbe  Island  with  Mr.  Gambell. 
Since  he  is  here  to  help,  the  doctor  thought  I 
could  stand  the  journey.” 

An  Honored  Veteran.— For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin  has  been  identi6ed  with 
tbe  Sitka  Mission,  Alaska,  having  been  com¬ 
missioned  as  teacher  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  1881.  He  had  in  1879  taught  a  day 
school  and  conducted  a  Sabbath  school  for  a 
fev  American  and  Ruasian  children.  “Tbe 
North  Star”  records  some  early  experiences  in 
work  for  the  natives  Mias  Austin,  upon  her 
arrival  from  New  York,  soon  re  opened  the  day 
school.  It  is  described  as  dark  and  dingy,  on 
tbe  top  6oor  of  the  Guard  house,  an  old  Ruasian 
building  built  of  squared  logs.  An  immense 
skylight,  once  designed  to  admit  light  only, 
then  allowed  entrance  to  rain.  “Tbe  6oor  had 
to  be  bailed  out  when  it  rained,  which  was 
nearly  all  the  time.  This  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
tbe  Indian  children  unless  tbe  stream  ran  down 
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the  back  of  their  tecks.  This  they  coneidered 
fan,  but  they  would  change  their  position.  The 
teacher,  like  Moah’e  dove,  sought  in  vain  a  dry 
place  for  the  soles  of  her  feet  In  ths  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Boya*  Boardicg  School,  Captain 
Qlaaa,  the  naval  officer  in  those  waters,  proved  a 
warm  friend  and  helper ;  hia  predececaor,  ale?. 
Captain  Beardaley  had  rendered  the  Mioeion 
valuable  aaeistance. 

The  naval  hospital  was  secured  for  a  home 
and  boarding  school.  The  present  buildings, 
so  familiar  to  us,  were  erected  with  difficulty. 
“Lumber  must  be  brought  more  than  a  thousand 
miles ;  the  weather  was  inclement  and  help  not 
easily  secured.  Many  times  Mr.  Austin  with 
his  own  hands,  assisted  in  hauling  lumber  from 
the  wharf,  both  he  and  Dr.  Jackson  working  in 
the  erection  of  the  house.  Duties  were  various. 
Mr.  Austin  was  preacher,  teacher  and  physician, 
Mrs.  Austin  always  assisting  and  furthering  bis 
efforts.  Ibis  arduous  work  for  so  many  years 
was  a  heav}  tax  upon  the  strength  of  Mr.  Austin 
and  withdrawal  from  work  so  dear  seemed  a 
necessity.  He  is  loved  by  the  natives.  Their 
constant  prayers  for  him  prove  this.  Those  who 
have  come  under  bis  intluence  are  scattered  over 
Alaska  and  many  lives  have  been  transformed 
through  his  teachings.  May  hie  advancing  years 
be  filled  with  peace,  and  as  be  and  his  dear  wife 
enjoy  their  well  earned  respite  from  toil,  may 
they  catch  some  fore  gleams  of  that  joy  of  their 
Lord  which  is  the  portion  of  every  good  and 
faithful  servant."  H.  E.  B. 
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irOMAN'8  BOABU  OF  F0B£10>  MISMU-Nb. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  knew  at  uhat  cost 
our  Board  is  free  from  debt.  It  is  not  neceesary 
that  names  or  places  should  be  ussd  io  connre 
tion  with  the  extracts  from  a  missionary’s  letter 
given  below.  The  letter  but  voices  the  per¬ 
plexities  and  discouragements  of  every  mission 
ary  on  every  field  under  the  care  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  resulting  from  the  direful  "cut:" 

"I  am  weighed  down  as  I  have  never  been 
before  in  my  life,  and  it  is  all  because  of  the 
cut  With  the  greatest  difficulty  1  got  along  laat 
year,  and  thought  I  might  this  year.  So  as  I 
did  not  think  it  honest  to  ‘stuff’  my  estimates, 
I  sent  in  about  the  same.  To  my  horror,  I  have 
to  take  a  30  per  cent,  cut  on  that  I 

Now  that - has  reeigusd,  and  I  have  been 

able  to  get  a  goo  1  aesiatant  for  leas  salary ;  and 
since  I  caa  givu  up  some  very  necessary  houses 
for  servants  I  ni^ant:  to  build  this  year,"  (these 
would  cost  about  8111.)  "lean  cover  about 
three  quar.ers  of  the  amount;  but  where  the  rest 
(a  little  more  than  8100)  is  to  come  from,  neither 
I  nor  any  one  else  can  tell.  .  .  .  Do  you  know 
that  worry  aod  anxiety  about  meeting  our  money 
obiigatiocB  ruins  temper  and  disposition,  is  fright¬ 
fully  bard  on  our  spiritual  life,  and  robs  our 
labors  of  aoy  pleasure,  and  our  missionary 
efforts  of  zeal  or  joy  ?  I  really  believe  if  we 
shut  down  some  popular  work,  such  as  medical 
missionary  work,  the  church  at  home  would  be 
more  easily  aroused  to  give  more.  What  does 
a  ‘cat’  mean  to  99  out  of  100  of  our  church  giv¬ 
ers  f  Nothing,  as  the  burden  does  not  fall  on 
their  eboulders. 

The  Board  ie  out  of  debt.  Yes,  thank  God ; 
but  it  has  become  so  by  merely  sappirg  the  life 
out  of  us.  The  responsibility  of  ‘cutting’  could 
not  be  thrown  on  the  Board.  These  people,  few 
of  them,  know  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Board 
We  are  the  powers  that  be,  and  on  us  fall  the 
blame  of  not  fulfilling  our  engagements,  or  of 
breaking  our  trust." 

Mrs.  J.  N.  B.  Smith  writes  from  Ningpo,  on 
June  14tb : 

Dear  Mrs.  Dennv:  When  your  letter  came 
this  morning,  I  was  busy  putting  a  new  bisque 
head  on  an  old  doll’s  body  for  Mary.  She  was  8 
years  old  to-day,  and  she  and  all  the  children 
have  bad  such  a  happy  day.  Mary  found  the 
happiest  time  this  afternoon  in  giving  to  others 
instead  of  receiving.  We  wtnt  without  ice¬ 
cream  or  dessert  for  dinner,  (1  usually  try  to 
have  something  extra  for  dinner  on  birthdays, ) 
so  that  she  could  give  ail  the  women  at  our 
mothers’  meeting  some  eggs.  She  was  as  happy 
in  giving  the  egga,  as  they  were  to  receive  them. 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  present  at  the  meet 
ing.  1  know  you  would  have  enjoyed  it,  even 
if  yon  could  not  have  understood  anything. 
Mrs.  Lu,  a  sweet  old  woman,  led  it.  There 
were  twenty-eight  women  and  thirteen  little 
children  present.  Mrs.  McKee  started  these 
meetings,  holding  them  monthly,  and  at  the 
close  gave  those  attending  some  tea  and  cake. 
I  have  kept  right  on  with  her  plan,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  her.  The  motbere  all  enjoy  it  so 
much,  and  according  to  their  custom,  tie  up  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  the  cake  and  cookies  in  tbeir 
handkerchiefs  to  carry  home.  I  try  to  give  them 
extra  for  the  little  ones. 

We  generally  have  about  twenty-two  women 
and  seven  or  eight  children,  but  to-day  some 
outsiders  came  in,  and  we  had  a  very  large 
number — our  parlor  was  full.  The  subject  was 
largely  on  the  wrong  of  deceiving  the  children, 
and  the  importance  of  telling  the  truth.  You 
are  right,  I  have  very  little  time  for  direct  mis 
sion  work,  but  our  children  are  object  lessons  to 
the  natives,  and  I  know  good  ia  done.  For 
instance,  a  Bible  woman  came  to  me  last  month 
and  aaid,  "1  wish  yon  would  tell  my  daughter 
how  to  make  her  child  behave  in  church.  ]3e  is 
BO  bad,  and  youra  are  ao  quiet"  And  again, 
our  baby  had  fever  two  weeka  ago,  and  the 
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question  was  asked,  "Have  you  given  him  qui¬ 
nine  ?"  "Yes."  "Will  be  take  it?  Our 
babies  won’t.  How  do  you  manage?"  Then 
all  are  interested  as  I  tell  them  that  I  simply 
say,  ‘‘Take  the  medicine,"  and  the  baby  minds. 
These  are  only  little  things,  but  they  mean 
much  to  the  natives. 

No,  just  now  my  work  is  indirect;  but  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  Lord’s  will  not  only  to  see  all 
our  children  missionaries,  but  that  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  actively  engage  in  mission  work  as 
soon  aa  our  little  ones  are  grown.  I  have 
thanked  Qod  again  and  again  that  I  am  a 
mother. 

Poor  China  ia  having  such  a  bard  time  at 
present  Russia,  Germany,  England  and  France 
are  all  after  her  to  get  a  portion  of  her  land. 
Famine  in  many  places,  and  the  plague  ia  so 
bad  in  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Hong  Kong.  Then 
the  rice  is  so  scarce  and  expensive  that  rice  riots 
are  taking  place  in  many  placea.  Last  Wednesday 
there  was  a  rice  riot  inside  of  the  native  city 
of  Ningpo.  Several  thousand  men  came  in  from 
the  country  and  destroyed  some  buildings,  fur¬ 
niture  and  clothes  and  hurt  one  of  the  manda¬ 
rins  quite  badly.  The  Taortai  finally  had  the 
soldiers  fire  on  them.  The  excitement  is  very 
general,  and  a  number  of  natives  have  already 
been  killed  in  other  places. 

Poor  people  I  I  wonder  what  they  are  going 
to  live  on  the  next  six  weeks,  until  harvest 
comee  I  One  reason  for  this  scarcity  ie  that 
they  have  had  bad  crops  in  many  places  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  back;  another  because  they  have  cul¬ 
tivated  opium,  which  pays  better,  to  the  neglect 
of  rice.  Please  pray  for  Ihia  people  that  in 
their  trouble  they  may  turn  to  Qod. 

We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  but 
we  are  kept  in  peace  knowing  that  the  Lord 
reigns. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  of  our  nuraea. 


> 
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She  ie  euch  an  earnest  Ohristian.  When  she 
came  to  us  three  and  one-half  years  ago,  she 
was  interested  in  the  doctrine ;  later  she  became 
a  Christian  and  we  let  our  teacher  instruct  her 
an  hour  a  day  for  a  month,  taking  the  time  that 
she  would  have  spent  in  ciring  for  the  baby,  or 
sewing.  Now  she  reads  nicely,  is  a  Christian 
Endeavorer,  taking  part  in  meeting  or  leading 
in  prayer  at  family  worship.  Every  evening 
she  devotes  t  vo  hours  to  the  cook’s  son,  teach¬ 
ing  him  to  read  When  she  visits  her  heathen 
home,  she  hasprajers  every  day  with  her  family, 
and  a  service  on  Sunday  with  the  neighbors. 
She  is  a  widow  about  twenty  three  years  of  age. 

M.  W.  W. 


AN  OLD  FASHIONED  WHISKEY-RAISING. 

A  messenger  rode  throngh  the  town,  to  and  fro, 

To  rattle  a  bell  and  a  dinner- horn  blow ; 

And  to  call  out  to  all  he  might  meet  on  the  way, 

**  Ho  I  Come  to  the  raising  I  Heigh  ho  I  Hey  day  1 1  ” 


until  they  had  scored  and  hewed  suitable  sticks 
of  timber  for  every  sill,  post,  beam,  girt  and 
brace.  The  next  operation  would  be  to  haul 
all  of  those  lung  and  heavy  sticks  of  hewed 
timber  to  the  location  where  the  building  was 
to  be  erected.  Then  the  carpenters  commenced 
the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  framing  the 
timber  by  beating  the  mortices,  catting  the 
ganes  and  making  the  tenons.  Every  mortice 
and  tenon,  and  gane  and  beam,  and  every  stick 
of  the  entire  frame  was  laid  out  and  framed  by 
“the  square  rule.”  There  was  no  cutting  and 
trying  of  tenons  to  see  if  they  would  fit  their 
respective  mortices.  Every  stick  of  timber  had 
its  appropriate  place ;  and  its  length,  and  form, 
and  sixe,  and  shape  of  tenon  were  all  made  with 
euch  precision,  that  every  tenon  would  enter  the 
mortice,  with  very  little  effort  and  make  a  satis 
factory  joint.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
frame  a  building  according  to  the  “scribe  rule,” 
which  signified  that  every  tenon  and  mortice 
must  be  put  together,  before  the  frame  was 
raised,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  tenons  would 
enter  their  respective  mortices,  when  the  frame 
was  about  .o  be  erected.  It  required  a  vast 
amount  of  heavy  and  fatiguing  work  to  frame 
the  timber  for  a  large  house,  or  a  country  barn. 
I  have  often  noticed  sills  and  beams  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  square,  in  barns  of  a  moderate 
site. 


Everybody  knew  what  “heigh  ho”  and  “hey¬ 
day”  meant.  Every  boy,  farm  hand,  day-laborer 
and  mechanics  of  every  craft,  understood  that 
the  call  of  euch  a  messenger,  and  the  clang  of 
the  cow-bell  and  the  music  of  the  dinner  horn 
signified  all  the  good  whiskey  one  wants  to 
drink,  without  money  and  without  reward. 

Carpenters  and  builders  of  the  present  day 
would  not  know  how  to  build  a  large,  country 
barn,  or  a  dwelling  house  for  a  farmer,  such  as 
were  in  vogue  seventy  to  eighty  years  ago.  At 
the  present  time,  all  of  the  framing  timber  is 
sawed  of  the  desired  sise,  true,  straight  and 
equate.  At  the  time  alluded  to,  carpenters  were 
required  to  take  the  timber  for  every  sill,  beam, 
post  and  plate,  in  standing  trees.  The  boes- 
carpenter  and  three  or  four  wood  choppers  would 
go  to  the  forest,  cut  down  a  long  and  straight 
tree  for  a  sill;  then,  the  choppers  would  score 
the  sides  and  the  carpenter,  with  his  broad  axe, 
would  hew  the  two  sides.  Then,  they  would 
turn  the  stick  down,  and  score  and  hew  the 
other  two  sides.  In  this  way,  they  proceeded 
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Then  as  soon  as  every  stick  of  timber  was 
framed,  it  was  no  school -boy ’a  play  to  erect,  or 
“raise”  a  frame  of  such  large  and  heavy  timber. 
In  those  days,  mechanics  seldom  made  use  of 
any  labor  saving  appliances.  Those  huge  and 
heavy  beams,  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  (of  more 
than  two  tons  weight, )  had  to  be  reared  up  cn 
their  respective  posts,  twenty  or  more  feet  high, 
by  the  muscular  force  of  as  many  men  as  coulJ 
lay  hold  of  the  timber.  Consequently,  a  large 
number  of  strong  men  was  necessary  to  handle 
such  heavy  timber.  When  a  person  had  a  frame 
ready  to  be  raised,  every  man  in  the  vicinity 
felt  under  neighborly  obligation  to  go  and  help 
his  neighbor  raise  his  barn,  or  his  house,  when 
ever  he  might  be  notified  as  to  the  day,  when 
the  frame  was  to  be  erected. 

The  usual  practice  was  to  send  a  boy,  or  some 
employe  on  horseback,  through  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  a  big  dinner-bell  and  an  old  fashioned 
tin  dinner-horn,  or  bugle  h^rn,  to  invite  some 
member,  or  several  members  of  every  family,  to 
come  to  the  raising.  Every  man  within  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  two  to  three  miles,  whatever  might  be 
his  business  engagements,  felt  under  obligations 
to  go  and  assist  a  neighbor  to  do  what  he  could 
not  perform  without  the  assistance  of  a  large 
number  of  men.  More  than  this,  there  was  an¬ 
other  ulterior  (?)  incentive  to  go  to  the  raising, 
as  every  one  was  sure  of  all  the  good  old  rye 
whiskey  he  wanted  to  drink  In  those  days, 
whiskey  was  a  genuine,  unadulterated  beverage. 
The  price,  usually,  was  one  dollar  per  gallon, 
wine  measure.  The  best  wh  skey  was  distilled 
from  rve.  Peach-brandy  was  another  fiery  in¬ 
toxicant.  When  I  was  only  a  few  years  of  age, 
I  aided  in  picking  up  many  a  wagon  load  of 
luscious  peaches  which  were  taken  to  the  dis¬ 
tillery  to  make  peach-brandy.  A  wagon  load  of 
peaibee  would  be  exchanged  at  the  distillery,  for 
a  forty  gallon  cask  of  peach  brandy 

When  my  father's  barn  was  to  be  raised,  he 
purchased  ten  gallons  of  rye  whiskey  for  the  men 
to  drink,  when  they  were  erecting  the  frame  of 
the  barn.  There  were  from  thirty  to  forty  men 
and  boys  on  the  first  day  of  the  raising ;  and 
every  gill  of  that  ten  gallons  w<s  gulped  down 
before  the  frame  was  half  erected.  Say  there 
were  forty  men.  There  were  forty  quarts  in  ten 
gallons.  Some  of  the  men  could  not  drink  a 
quart,  while  others  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
quart. 

If  you  had  been  there,  gentle  reader,  you  would 
have  heard  boisterous  wrangling  and  jangling 
about  the  better  way  to  manipulate  the  various 
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parts  of  the  frame.  Too  much  whiakey  would 
instigate  several  noiay  men  to  super  'ede  the* 
boss-builder.  Then  there  would  be  growing  in-  . 
dications  of  a  fight  between  a  couple  of  pugilists- 
who  would  rather  fist  each  other  than  to  handle* 
timber,  So,  the  lees  intoxicated  men  would  lay 
hold  of  the  brawlers  and  haul  them  away,  and 
compel  them  to  help  handle  the  heavy  timber. 
There  you  would  have  aeen  a  very  nice  man,  who 
was  sways  at  the  prayer-meetings,  and  always 
prompt  to  speak,  pray  and  sing,  with  his  arms 
around  a  post,  giving  orders  between  the  “hies,  ” 
to  “flee  O  heave.  ”  “Now,  neighbors,  let  us 
(hie)  take  cne  more  (hie)  just  one  more  (hie) 
flee-O— she  rises,”  and  so  on. 

Well,  they  failed  to  erect  the  frame  the  first 
day.  They  got  too  boozy  to  work  all  together. 
Some  of  them  were  so  helpless  that  they  could 
only  hold  on  to  the  timbers  without  lifting  a 
pound.  The  next  morning,  my  father  purchased 
five  gallons  more  of  good  old  rye;  and  such 
neighbors  as  were  able,  came  the  next  day,  and 
aided  in  erecting  the  last  stick  of  timber  in  the 
frame.  But  that  five  gallons  of  whiskey  disap 
peared  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Beaidea  the 
whiskey,  hard  cider,  and  sweet,  unfermented 
cider,  were  provided  by  the  barrel.  As  soon  as 
the  whiskey  failed,  cider  waa  gulped  down  (not 
by  the  quart),  but  by  the  gallon. 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  frame  was  erected,  all  of 
the  men  and  boys  who  were  not  afraid  to  go 
aloft  and  stand  in  a  row,  on  one  of  the  plates, 
stood  erect,  hats  in  hand,  on  one  of  the  plates. 
One,  or  more  glase  bottles  were  then  provided 
to  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  when  the  architec¬ 
tural  structure  was  named.  When  they  were  all 
ready,  some  one  pr-ciaimeJ  : 

“  Here’s  a  good  frame  which  deserves  a  good  name. 
And  what  shall  we  call  it?" 

Some  one  by  mutual  understanding  would 
reply : 

“  The  Lily  ol  the  valley  and  rose  of  the  hill, 

Uncork  your  bottles,  boys. 

And  cheer  with  a  will.” 

Then,  after  a  final  drink  with  three  rousing 
cheers,  they  dashed  tbeir  bottles  to  the  ground, 
and  all  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

SxRXNO  E.  Todd. 

;  ORAiroB,  N.  J. 
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COFFEE  IN  CUBA,  PCEBTO  BICO,  HAWAII 
AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  fact  that  coffee  ia  readily  growo  in  all  the 
ielanda  now  coming  under  control  of  the  United 
Statea  lenda  interest  to  some  figures  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Bureau  of  Statistics  which  show  that  coffee, 
last  year,  was  the  greatest  item  in  our  imports 
and  that  the  year’s  importations  of  that  article 
were  the  greatest  in  our  history.  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hawaii  have  for  years  grown  a  fioe  grade  of 
coffee,  Cuba  formerly  produced  it  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  the  Philippine  islands  have  for  years 
had  a  reputation  of  producing  a  grade  of  coffee 
equalling  that  of  Java  and  even  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  Arabia’s  world  famed  Mocha.  The 
United  States  has  been  for  years  the  largest 
coffee  using  country  in  the  world,  our  purchasee 
since  1890  having  averaged  ninety  millions  of 
do  lars  per  annum  in  value,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fiscal  year  1898  to  show  the  largest  im¬ 
ports  of  coffee  in  our  history,  bringing  the  aver 
age  per  capita  consumption  among  our  popula¬ 
tion  up  to  the  highest  point  ever  known.  The 
coffee  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  just 
ended,  were  870,514,215  pounds  which  is  nearly 
20  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1897,  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1893,  practically  double  that  of 
1880  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  1874, 
Deducting  the  exportations  which  amounted  to 
18,822,869  pounds,  the  consumption  of  the  fiscal 
year  1898  would  stand  at  eleven  and  five-tenths 
pounds  per  capita  against  nine  and  nine  tenths 
in  1897,  eight  and  two-tenths  in  1893,  seven  and 
eight-tenths  in  1890,  six  and  nine-tenths  in  1877, 
five  and  one  one  hundredth  in  1867,  four  and 
nine  tenths  in  1866,  throe  and  seven  tenths  in 
1864,  and  two  and  two  tenths  in  1863,  The  war 
period  of  1S61  1866  showed  the  lowest  per  capita 
consumption  of  coffee  in  our  history,  despite  the 
lirge  use  of  this  article  in  the  army,  while  the 
brief  war  period  of  1898  caused  no  diminution  in 
he  imports,  the  total  for  April.  May  and  June 
being  245  million  pounds  against  193  million  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  large  importation  of  coffee  during  the  year 
just  ended  was  probably  due  in  some  degree  to 
.its  phenomenally  low  price,  the  average  value  of 
the  year’s  imports  being  seven  and  four- tenths 
cents  per  pound  against  an  average  of  eleven 
cents  last  year,  fourteen  and  six  tenths  in  1896, 
and  sixteen  and  four-tenths  in  1895,  The  quota¬ 
tions  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  report  the 
wholesale  price  of  Rio  No.  7,  a  standard  grade 
for  quotations,  from  five  and  one-half  to  seven 
and  one-half  cents  in  the  New  Vork  markets  in 
the  fiscal  year  1896,  against  nine  and  one-half 
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cents  per  pound  in  1897,  eleven  and  one  half.in 
1896,  fifteen  and  one -half  in  1895,  seventeen  and 
one-half  in  1894  and  eighteen  and  one-half  in 
1893.  It  may  be  added,  howbever,  that  while 
prices  have  greatly  fallen  in  recent  years,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  cheapening  of 
freight  rates  and  the  general  improved  facilities 
for  production  and  transportation  still  leave  to 
producers,  it  is  said,  a  comfortable  margin  of 
profit,  especially  in  better  grades  of  coffee. 

The  total  value  of  the  coffee  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1898  was,  despite 
the  low  prices  of  the  year,  165,067,561,  against 
860,507,630  in  1888;  851,914,605  in  1878;  r25,- 
288,451  in  1868  ;  818,369,840  ip  1858,  and 
88,249,997  in  1848.  Thus  the  money  sent  abroad 
for  coffee  in  the  year  just  ended  is  eight  times 
that  of  a  half  a  century  ago,  and  nearly  three 
times  that  of  1868.  The  cost  of  the  coffee  im¬ 
parted-  into  the  United  States  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been^  8875,494,241,  these  figures 
be<ng  the  prices  paid  in  the  foreign  markets  at 
the  port  of  exportation.  Thus  it  appears  in  the 
decade  just  ended,  there  has  gone  out  of  the 
country  an  average  of  887,500,000  per  annum  for 
an  article  which  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
all  the  islands  now  coming  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Practically  one-half  of  the  coffee  grown  in  the 
world  now  comes  to  the  United  States.  The 
latest  estimates  put  the  coffee  production  of  the 
world  at  1,600,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  while 
as  shown  above,  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  last  year,  were  more  than  half  that 
amount.  Of  the  total  coffee  production  of  the 
world  about  two  thirds  is  grown  in  Braxil,  where 
an  export  duty  of  11  per  cent,  is  placed  on  every 
pound  of  coffee  exiwrted.  The  other  third  of 
the  world’s  production  which  is  grown  outside 
of  Brazil  ia  scattered  around  the  world  in  the 
belt  extending  to  the  thirtieth  degree  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  the  most  eucoeseful  loca¬ 
tions  being  well  watered  mountain  slopes  from 
1,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
requisites  for  coffee  production  are  found  in  all 
of  the  islands  now  likely  to  come  under  control 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  fact  that  Brazil, 
the  great  coffee  producer  of  the  world,  placta  an 
export  duty  on  all  coffee  exported,  operates  to 
the  advantage  of  those  desiring  to  enter  upon 
the  production  of  this  article,  either  for  home 
consumption  or  for  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

COrFBK  PBODrCIION  IN  PCBBTO  BICO. 

Puerto  Rico  has  for  years  produced  considera¬ 
ble  coffee,  this  being  her  most  important  export 
and  amounting  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
million  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber, 
a  well  known  authority  on  this  subject  in  his 
book,  “Coffee,  From  Plantation  to  Cup,’’  says: 


“Puerto  Rico  furnishes  a  coffee  that  is  in  great 
favor  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  and  also  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  The  cultivation  is  carried  on  largely 
in  the  provinces  of  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Quayan- 
illa,  Agnadilla,  Arecibo  and  St.  Johns.  In 
flavor  this  ranks  as  a  mild  coffet. 

COFFKK  IN  CDHA. 

The  coffee  producing  possibilities  in  Cuba  are 
said  to  be  very  great.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dawley, 
Jr.,  says  in  the  1897  volume  of  the  “American 
Annual  Cyclopaedia’’ :  “Coffee  was  at  one  time 
the  principal  source  of  Cuba’s  wealth.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  ninety-one 
million  pounds  of  coffee  were  produced  in  Cuba 
in  a  single  year,  repreeenting  a  money  value  of 
twenty  million  dollars.  ...  It  was  estimated 
that  in  19  there  were  six  coffee  estates  to  one 
of  sugar,  one  plantation  is  mentioned  as  having 
a  million  trees,  and  the  writer  has  found  an 
authentic  account  of  a  plantation  containing  750,  - 
000  trees  and  450  slaves  in  a  part  of  the  island 
where  at  present  there  is  neither  a  vestige  of  a 
coffee  plantation  or  a  negro  population.’’ 

COFFEE  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Coffee  is  now  being  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Consul- 
General  Haywood  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  may  be  greatly  increased  with  profit  to 
those  undertaking  it.  The  number  of  coffta 
plantations  ia  now  between  200  and  300,  the  sum 
required  to  successfully  enter  upon  coffee  pro¬ 
ducing  is  from  85,000  to  820,000,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Foreign  Office  estimates  that  the 
money  so  invested  will  be  repaid  to  the  investor 
with  more  than  100  per  cent,  interest  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
plantation.’’ 

COFFEE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippines  have  for  years  produced  a 
grade  of  coffee  of  which  Mr.  Thurber  says  in  his 
volume  quoted  above:  “The  Philippine  Islands 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  coffee,  producing  with  proper  cultivation  and 
preparation  a  b-:rry  which  is  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior,  in  flavor  and  aroma  to  the  Java  berry.’’ 
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MUSIC. 

The  colamne  of  onr  Mneto  Depertment  are  open  to 
eontrlbatlone  upon  any  enbleot  relating  to  mnelo  and 
Ite  tmproTement  In  the  deTotlonal  eeirloeln  the  Sunday 
■ohool,  prayer  meetings  and  the  ohnroh. 

■■  ♦  . — 

PROPER  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

In  an  addreas  on  thia  aubjeot  lately  delivered 
before  a  large  Muaical  Aaeociation,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Whitney  Burette  maintained  that  in  thia  coun¬ 
try  we  diacuaaed  too  much  the  merits  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinda  of  choira,  boy  choirs,  mixed  choirs, 
quartet  choirs,  and  lose  sight  of  many  more  im¬ 
portant  iaeuee.  He  continued :  "Doea  the  organ¬ 
ist  and  choirmaster  ever  think  what  the  real, 
fundamental  things  of  good  church  music  are  ? 
Does  he  really  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do  7 
What  is  the  main  question  7  The  real  considera¬ 
tions  about  church  music  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  that  exist  in  church  architecture, 
for  all  of  these  years  that  architecture  has  been 
changing  and  developing  itself  from  the  very 
beginning  until  now,  it  has  followed  in  its 
various  phases  the  common  life  of  the  people. 
Church  architecture,  from  the  beginning,  has 
been  like  the  church.  It  has  been  intended  to 
give  the  idea  of  worship,  and  we  hnd  the  up- 
reaching  spire  and  the  minarets  and  the  towers 
and  all  the  details  of  church  architecture,  be¬ 
cause  they  express  an  uplifting  of  the  spirit  in 
devotion,  and  if  you  look  at  the  church  music 
given  out  by  the  masters  of  "the  past  and  the 
present,  you  will  find  that  the  music  refiects 
religious  thoughts  and  religious  expressions. 
Along  with  Gothic  architecture,  you  will  find 
some  music  which  may  be  said  to  be  Gothic, 
too,  and  so  with  the  changes  in  modern  civili¬ 
sation  you  will  find  the  same  thing  expressing 
itself  in  music. 

“Now,  why  do  we  not  have  that  kind  of  music  7 
Because  we  do  not  look  at  it  seriously ;  because 
we  do  not  face  the  issue  firmly.  At  the  present 
day  we  have  all  kinda  of  music  in  America,  just 
as  we  have  all  kinda  of  churches,  and  one  caonot 
'ay  down  the  law  as  to  what  music  shall  be  in 
any  one  cburch.  The  different  churches  have 
different  services  of  their  own. 

“What  I  think  you  do  not  care  to  hear,  and 
what  I  do  not  care  to  hear,  but  what  takes  place 
everywhere,  is  the  kind  of  music  where  the  vol¬ 
untary  makes  your  feet  go,  where  the  music 
sounds  like  the  finale  of  the  comic  opera,  where 
the  choir  sings  an  anthem  with  a  solo  in  it  and 
with  a  tom  tom  accompaniment  on  the  organ. 
You  hear  anything  that  has  a  great  name  to  it; 
you  hear  things  out  of  Haydn  a  masses,  things 
which  are  not  religious  in  the  least.  The  fact 
is,  we  do  not  use  common  sense  in  the  selection 
of  our  music.  You  take  an  anthem  by  a  com¬ 
poser  of  to-day ;  it  is  a  thing  of  threads  and 
patches;  it  is  a  jig  tuna  by  a  man  who  doesn't 
know,  a  man  who  hasn’t  any  feeling  for  the 
church ;  it  is  put  together,  tied  together  loosely, 
and  it  is  an  absurdity. 

“If  you  are  going  to  read  a  novel,  or  buy  a 
coat,  you  go  to  someone  who  knows  how  to  write 
a  novel  or  you  go  to  a  good  tailor,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  get  an  anthem  you  ought  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Thera  are  plenty  of  men,  not  only 
in  England,  but  here,  who  write  good  cburch 
mueic. 

“I  believe  that  the  controversy  which  has 
gone  on  between  choirmasters  and  congregations 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Palestrina.  If  you  go 
back  through  the  whole  range  of  church  music 
you  will  find  the  same  thing— an  oppoaition  be¬ 
tween  the  choir  and  the  congregation.  It  is  my 
opinion,  based  on  considerable  experience  as  an 
organist  and  choirmaster,  and  also  on  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  talking  to  people  in  the  congrega 
tion,  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  fie  congre¬ 
gation.  It  people  go  to  church  they  go  to  wor¬ 
ship,  and  you  must  not  give  them  high  fainting 
church  music  which  they  cannot  understand. 
You  must  not  give  them  music  that  sounds  like 


a  jig.  You  must  give  them  music  that  sounds 
like  what  the  minister  eays— that  sounds  re 
ligiouB.  it  is  a  long  breach  between  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  the  choir,  but  it  may  be  healed  if 
the  choirmaster  will  put  some  common  tense  in 
what  he  has  to  do. 

“I  am  going  against  my  own  trade  in  making 
these  remarks,  and  I  know  that  the  choirmaater 
is  a  much- abused  mortal,  but  I  speak  from  both 
standpoints,  and  1  assure  ycu  that  the  people  are 
always  ready. 

I  have  tried  experiments  many  times,  having 
a  little  service  to  go  with  a  lecture  on  church 
music,  a  service  which  I  selected  myself,  and  I 
have  never  failed  to  find  the  people  agreeing 
with  me,  to  find  that  they  liked  the  music. 

“What  did  1  select  7  I  selected  music  which 
was  really  religious.  I  did  not  go  back  to  Pal¬ 
estrina — what  may  nave  been  religious  in  his 
time  need  not  necessarily  be  so  now— 1  did  not 
go  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  lived  outside  of 
the  church,  I  did  not  even  go  to  Beethoven ;  1 
went  to  the  men  of  the  German  and  English 
schools  who  have  written  chorals  that  are  simple, 
elevating  and  religious,  and  I  made  up  a  pro¬ 
gram— with  I  think  some  American  composers  as 
well. 

“Now,  it  all  rests  with  you,  because  I  suppose 
many  of  you  are  not  singing  in  choirs,  but  are 
people  who  go  to  church.  If  you  will  be  toler¬ 
ant  to  the  choirmaster,  and  if  you  will  stand 
behind  him,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
what  he  really  believes  in,  I  am  sure  that  the 
old,  old  quarrel  which  is  so  bitter,  so  out  of 
place,  and  so  disagreeable,  will  be  settled.’’ — 
The  Musician. 


FBEI.  MUSIC  :  THINK  MUSIC. 

An  aptitude  for  music  is  not  enough;  an  “ear 
for  music’’ is  not  enough.  There  muet  be  the 
power  of  feeling  music,  of  thinking  in  it.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  average  student  is  so  disap¬ 
pointing.  There  is  technical  skill,  which  muet 
be  taken  for  granted  in  a  modern  artist,  but 
there  is  no  warmth  of  conception — nothing  to 
show  that  the  student  really  feels  the  music; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  when  the  poetic 
musical  temperament  is  lacking,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  have  the  power  of  charming  an  audi¬ 
ence.  The  fact  is  that  a  talent  for  any  of  the 
arts  does  not  pre  suppose  a  capability  of  rising 
to  distinction  in  them.  A  singer  may  have  a 
fine  voice,  but  of  what  avail  is  it  if  she  have  no 
sense  of  musical  expression  7  There  have  been 
cases,  it  is  true,  of  singers  who  have  risen  to 
the  top  simply  oecause  of  their  fine  voices,  just 
as  there  are  examples  of  pianists  who  have  made 
a  name  by  their  exceptional  digital  powers;  but 
such  esses  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  not 
one  in  five  thousand  students  has  any  chance 
of  achieving  a  reputation  by  technic  alone.  And 
yet  it  is  generally  a  technical  apti'ude  that 
leads  to  the  professioo  of  music  being  chosen 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  just  as  a  talent 
for  drawing  is  popularly^uppoeed  to  be  suflScient 
grounds  for  tbe  painter’s  career.  The  schools 
are  full  of  these  technically  talented  young  peo¬ 
ple.  Medals  have  been  gained,  and  the  highest 
certificates  awarCed ;  but  the  world  bears  no 
more  of  these  luccessful  students  unless  they 
have  real  musical  feeling. — Non  confo.  mist  Musi¬ 
cal  Journal. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Manager. 

THOK,  N.  r.,  and  NEW  TORE  CITT, 

MANUFACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


XHK  NEW 

ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

1898 

Just  Published  by  RAND  &  McNALLY. 


EVERYONE  CAN  SECURE 


A  FREE  COPY! 


1 59  Pages  of  Maps  of  the 
Countries  of  the  World,  includ¬ 
ing  CUBA,  PHILIPPINE  IS¬ 
LANDS,  PORTO  RICO,  Cape 
Verde  Isles,  the  West  Indies, 
Alaska  and  Spain.  Every  map 
corrected  up  to  date. 


TO  AXYONE  SENDIAO  VS 

$3.00,  with  a  New  Subscriber 

We  win  detwer  thia  Atlas,  expressage  paid. 

In  these  exciting  times  no  one  can  read 
inteUigentlg  without  an  up-to-date  atlas, 
tf'e  van  famish  a  timited  number  of 
these  atlases  on  ahore  conditions. 

Address 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

ISn  Fifth  Are.,  Vea’  York. 
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TUK  EVANGELIST, 


August  25,  1896. 


The  EvangeliAt  Publishing  Company, 


of  Corning  at  Creston,  Iowa,  Toesday, 
Sept.  8,  at  7.®  p.m.  E.  Winslow  Bbown,  8.  C. 


1S8  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


27,  at  7.30  p.m. 


r^Kdl 


WAN.  Stated  Clerk. 


HENBT  M.  FIBU>,  D.D.,  Fditor. 


TutMe,  Three  (Mian  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  conntriee  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  snbscription  and  one  new  subscriber,  five  dollan. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  sube<Tiber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertisimo  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  spec'al 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

Au.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  <Ases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGEUST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-ciffice  at  Xev  York  a*  eecond-elau  mail 
matter. 


APPOiyTMEKTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education, 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen,  ... 
Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1.154  (Hiestnat  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 
-  30  Montauk  BlcKk,  Chicago. 


THB  ABISBIOAN  SDNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1624, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schcrals  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6IB  new  schools  started  in  1607;  alsolUPfrontier  churches  from 
8Ch(X)ls  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  825.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  missionary- 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
8end  contributions  to  E.  P.  BA.vcRorT,  Dia  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THK  SOCIETY  FOB  PKOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  MEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  (Ailed  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 

Srts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
therlne  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  servicers 
in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson 
River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by 
sailors  of  many  nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pros¬ 
pered,  and  is  dependent  on  generenu  (n>ntributlons  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SAMCBL  Boclt,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 

T.  A  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  altls  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  MaaaHne,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elweli.,  Pres. ;  W.  C.  Stub- 
OR8,  Treim.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existeniA  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  .  _ 

Serrioe  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects, 
k  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Swlety. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publliAtlons,  the  work  of  its  (mlpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destttnte  throughout  the  world,  its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  sonmrU  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  TreaA,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


0  lueeuAy.  Depi.  J£ 

B.  8.  Van  Clbvb,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  In  Rudolph,  on  Vnesday.  Sept. 
13.  at  7.30  P.M.  Bbrbard  W.  Slaqlb,  SUted  Clerk. 

Kalamaxoo  Presbytery  In  the  First  Church  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  Tuesday.  Sept.  18,  at  7.®  p.m.  The  Pres- 
byterial  Young  People's  Union  on  Wedoes  lay  at  9  a  M. 

F.  Z.  Rossitbr,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  ®,  at  7.®  p.m.  T.  Middlbmis,  8.  C. 

In  Bethel  Church.  Union 
Mills,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  ^pt.  liL  at  7.®  p.m. 

W^,  O.  LATTIMORB,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  In  the  New  Jersey  church  on 
Monday,  Sept.  X,  at  7.®  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  In  the  PreshvUrian 
church  of  TusUn,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. »,  at  7.®  p  m. 

D.  A.  Jbwblu  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York.— In  aixxirdanre  with  the 
For  n  of  Goverament  (ChapUr  X.  Section  10)  the  Pres- 
bvtery  of  NewYork  will  meet  ftro  re  nata  In  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  Eleventh 
street,  on  Tuej^ay,  Sept.  8,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  fpllovrtng  business:  I.  The  request  of  Rev. 
John  R.  Davies.  D.D.,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  putoral 
relation  existing  between  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church 
and  himself.  11.  The  request  of  Rev.  John  R.  Davies. 
D.D..  for  dismissal  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

John  Halcom  Shaw,  Mode-ator. 

Georoe  W.  F.  Birch,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  Ciiy  In  Lowry  City,  Mo ,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept. 27.  at  7.®  p.m.  John  H.  Miller,  S.  6. 

Presbyterian 

Chnrcb.  Broken  Bow,  Neb..  Tuesday,  .Sept.  13,  at  10.® 
A.M.  (  ommlsslopers  wiU  Uke  the  B  &  M.  we>t-hound 
train  from  Grand  Island,  Monday  evening. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Marion  Junction 
on  Toesday.  tuept.  13.  at  7  ®  p.m.  See slonal  Records  are 
to  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Calvin  H.  French.  SUted  Clerk. 

Presb^^ry  of  Hingbaniton  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19.  at  7..30  p  m. 

John  Mo  Vet,  SUted  Clerk. 

Pres^tery  of  Chemung  in  Bnrdett  on  Monda”.  Sent. 
19,  at  7..®  P.M.  C.  C.  Carr,  SUted  Clerk; 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  in  Adrian,  Mich  .  on  Tuesday. 

The  Presbyterial  Endeavor  Union 
will  hold  its  annual  Convention  on  Wednesday  at  ter- 
noon  and  evening.  W.  K.  Spencer,  SUted  Clerk. 

Platte  PresbyteiT-  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  the  West- 
minster  Church,  in  Tuesday,  Sept.  ®.  at  2  p  m. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  SUted  Clerk, 
I^Pr^bytery  of  Petoskey  in  Traverse  City,  Mich  ,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at 7.®  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.fc. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK  AND  OMAHA  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Yei  owsLune  National  Park  is  unquestionably 
one  (>f  the  moot  interesting  regions  on  the  globe,  for 
within  it  is  displayed  the  greatest  collection  of  nature’s 
manifold  wonders.  Indeed,  this  monnUin  bound  pla¬ 
teau.  l^h  up  on  the  summit  of  the  everlasting  Rockies, 
PlbySTOund  for  the  world’s  giant  forces. 

■The  personally-conducted  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania 
FUllroad  Company,  which  leaves  New  York  on  Septem- 
MT  1.  affords  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  visiting 
uu  wonderland  and  viewing  iu  marvelous  features. 
A  stop  of  two  days  will  be  made  on  the  return  trip  at 
O^ha,  afff^dlng  an  opportunity  to  rlslt  the  Trans- 
MlMissippi  Exposition.  Tourists  will  travel  hy  special 
train  of  Pullman  smoking,  dining,  sleeping  and  obeer- 
yatlon  care  In  ^h  direction.  Eight  days  will  be  spent 
in  the  Park.  A  stop  will  also  be  made  returning  at  Chl- 
esgo.  The  ronnd-tiip  rate.  1235  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  $2®  from  Pltts- 
biHg,  (xivers  all  necessary  expenses. 

For  deUlIed  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ucket  agenu  To^rt  Agent,  11®  Broadway,  New  York, 
OT  addrese  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  AsslsUnt  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  SUtion.  Philadelphia. 


For  Ovor  Fifty  Toiue 

MBA  Winslow’s  Sooteims  Strup  hss  been  used  isr  ovei 
fifty  year,  bv  mllUons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  eooceea  It  soothee  the  child,  eofteai 
the  gums,  allays  all  pidiu,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relteve  the  poor  little  sufferet 
taimedl^ly.  Bold  by  DmggMe  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  oente  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ”  and  teko  no  other  klid. 


VISIT  THR  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

^t  if  yon  would  avoid  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A 
Dond  (Seeeion  Clerk  of  the  Flret  Presbyterian  ^urch) 
481  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  to  eecnre  you  pleasant  roomi 
in  private  homes,  at  from  tO  oente  to  $1.0U  eaob  per  day 
Notes.  Ref«renoee:Revs.M.  B.  Lowrie,  D.D.,of^Omahi 
Semina^ ;  W.  J.  Haraha,  D.D.,  and  Jno.  R.  Davies,  D.D. 
of  New  York- 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (Mth  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office,  No.  ®  East  28d  Street. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  8(X)orro,  N.  M..  Friday,  Oct. 
7.  at  7.®  P.M..  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Gil¬ 
christ.  I.  T.  Whittemobe,  SUted  Clerk. 


PRRSBYTRRIRS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syraense  will  meet  in  Otisco, 
N.  Y.,  SeptemMr  19,  at  7.®  p.m.  The  delegates  be 
met  with  oonveyanoee  at  the  Street-car  fermlnn*.  In 
Onondaga  Valley,  at  S  p.m.  Send  early  notice  to  Rev. 
Wm.  B/Dada. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  SUtsd  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Yates  City,  Ill.,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7.®  P.M.  I.  A.  CORNELISON,  S.  C. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  apidlee  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  deelree  position  aa  oorreepondlng 
or  private  aeoreUry  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  pBar  or 
more.  Satisfactory  referenoes.  Address  F.  W.  B.,  Ths 
Evangelist. 


ALAD Y  desires  a  position  as  (wmpsmlon  or  amannen- 
ele.  Has  had  experience,  and  can  give  best  of 
references.  Addreas  MISS  M.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  • 


NRW  PUBLIOATIONB. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  Biographical 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  William  Makepeaite  Thack¬ 
eray.  Volume  V.  Sketch  Books.  $1  M. - Early  Let¬ 

ters  of  (}eorge  William  Curtis  to  John  S.  Dwight,  Brook 
Farm  and  Concord.  Edited  by  George  Willis  Cooke. 

$1.®. - The  Paternal  SUte  in  France  asd  Germany: 

Henry  Gaulliene.  $1.25. - Labor  Copartnership  ;  Hen¬ 
ry  Demarest  Lloyd.  $1.®. - The  Moral  Imbeciles; 

Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  $1.®. 

The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia'  Advice  for  Seekers; 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  ®  cents. - Counsel  for  Christian 

Workers;  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  W  cenU - Cheer  for 

Daily  Life;  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  ®  cents. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston 
and  Chi(M4go:  Quaint  Thoughts  of  an  Old-Time  Army 
Chaplain ;  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.  Compiled  and  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Belle  M.  Brain. 

Board  of  Publication  or  Reformed  C  ‘  dboh  m 
America,  New  York:  After  Death  and  Other  Myste¬ 
ries;  Samuel  B.  Schieffelln.  ®  cents. 

John  Mcbphy  and  Company,  Baltimore:  Guide  to 
True  Religion;  Rev.  P.  *•  oods. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  August:  Yale  Review;  Fortnightly  Review;  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary  Review;  The  Christian  City:  Monthly 
Record  Five  PoinU  Honseof  Industry;  Bulletin  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library;  The  Music  Teacher; 
Northwest  Magazine;  Our  Wedge;  Architecture  and 
Building. 

September:  Pall  Mall  Magazine;  Woman’s  Home 
Companion;  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Missionary  Review. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Adam's  Answer;  L.  W.  Keplinger,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Adam  Answered;  C.  P.  Dail,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Sixty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  18®.  


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

OlFITAL  AH)  BUEFLUB, 

S12, 000,000. 


This  Comiuny  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
nto  Court,  and  is  authorUed  to  act  aa  Guardian,  Truale. 
or  Exeeutor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  af®. 
live  days'  notioe,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  at  snoh 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Tmstees  of  Estetes, 
Uglons  and  Benevolent  Instltutlone,  and  Indlvldnala  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depoaltory  for  monai, 
John  A.  Stewabt,  Prss.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Ftos-Prss. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Se«md  Vtos-Pras. 

Hrrbt  L.  Thobrbll,  Sserstorv. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  AtsUtant  Sserstars 


TRUSTERS. 


Bamubl  Sloah, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

JOHR  A.  Stbwabt, 

J.HR  HABSBH  RHOADBS, 
Amson  Phblpb  Stokbs, 
Tore  Crosby  Bbowr, 
■nWABD  COOPRB, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttiro, 
Orablrs  8.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbprllrb, 
AUBXARDRB  E.  ORB, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloara 
Gustat  H.  Sohwaa 
Fbark  Ltmar, 
Gborob  F.  Virtoa 
Wm.  Waloobp  Astoa 
Jambs  Stillmar, 

JOHR  Claplir, 

JOHR  J.  PHRLPA 
Daribl  Lord, 

JOHR  8.  Krrrbdt, 

D.  O.  Milla 
Lrwis  Cass  Lbdtaro. 


Brown  Bros.  Bt  Co. 

PRILA.,  NSW  YORK,  BOBTOR. 

ALEX.  BROWN  4  SONS.  BALTIMORE 

COmSOTSD  BY  PHIVATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhUs.,  end  Baltimore  Stock  Xxoh*s. 

We  buy  and  sell  ali  firat-class  Invest-  T -n  froaim  OYI t 
ment  Seeuritles  (m  commission.  We  Alt  YtTOHUCll. 
receive  sooounts  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Oorporattons,  Firms  and  IndlvldaaU  on  fiAgtn-nffi-lAa 
favorable  terms,  and  make  (xiUectlon  KMN.'ltX  AI/AOD* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  BUtee  ORd 
Oanad  A  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  im  foreign 
oountriee,  Inelndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters 


We  also  bay  and  MU^Uleof  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  alM  make 
(»Uectl(ms  and  issne  Commercial  and  Travel 
Credit  puts  of  tho  worUL 


Of 


Brown,  Shipity  A  Co.,  London. 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Renta. 
Management  of  Estates. 


August  25,  1896. 
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THE  CABE  OF  THE  ETE8. 

By  W.  H.  Walling,  M.  D. 

The  eyes  are  Uttingly  termed  the  windows  of 
the  soul,  but  unless  they  are  kept  in  a  proper 
condition  the  impressions  that  they  transmit  to 
the  brain  and  the  interpretation  of  the  ezpres 
sions  of  the  soul  within,  will  be  faulty  and  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  desirability  of  per¬ 
fect  vision,  the  Master  said:  “If  the  eye  be 
single,  (normal,  healthy,)  the  whole  body  will 
be  full  of  light.”  It  is  not  within  my  province 
to  discuss  the  deeper  meaning  of  our  Lord,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  call  atten 
tion  to  the  necesaity  of  the  proper  care  of  the 
eyes  with  sole  reference  to  the  physical  comfort 
and  well  being  of  the  individual. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  my  apology, 
if  any  be  needed,  for  bringing  it  before  be 
readers  of  that  Prince  of  weeklies.  The  Evan 
geliat;  for  if  they  cannot  see  to  read  its  pages, 
much  of  the  charm  of  its  contents  is  lost.  We 
want  1 1  look  upon  the  face  of  a  friend  when  he 
comes  to  us  as  well  as  to  listen  to  bis  Toice. 

The  care  of  the  eyes  should  begin  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  Unfortunately,  thousands  of 
patients  in  our  hospitals  and  inmates  of  blind 
asylums  attest  to  the  almost  criminal  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  nurses  and  attendants  at  this  criti 
cal  period  of  a  child’s  life. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  such  a  time  is 
to  carefully  wash  the  eye  lids  with  warm  water 
and  to  drop  into  the  eyes  a  weak  alum  or  boracic 
acid  water,  using  it  freely.  Some  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  recommend  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  for  this  purpose,  using  but  a 
few  drops,  but  under  all  ordinary  circumstances 
the  milder  preparations  will  be  sufficient.  If 
neither  of  these  is  at  band,  add  a  little  table  salt 
to  tepid  water  and  use  freely  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  reason  for  this  precautionary  measure 
is  that  it  will  prevent  the  serious  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  to  which  they  are  so 
liable,  and  which  is  such  a  proliflc  cause  of 
blindness. 

The  flrst  indication  of  sore  eyes  at  any  after 
time  should  receive  immediate  attention.  The 
boracic  acid  wash  above  alluded  to  is  a  moat  ex 
cellent  application  for  all  mild  cases.  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  boracic  acid  in  one 
fluid  ounce  of  water.  (Two  large  tabUepoonfuls 
of  water  equkl  thia  amount. )  This  is  the  stand 
ard  solution  for  young  and  old  in  use  at  the 
Wills  Eye  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  It  may  be 
applied  to  the  eye  with  a  dropper,  but  the  better 
way  with  the  baby,  and  with  nervous  persons 
old  or  young,  is  to  place  the  patient  on  (he  back, 
turn  the  head  a  little  to  one  side  and  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  the  water  into  the  depression 
or  “cup”  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  next  to 
the  nose.  The  patient  can  then  open  the  eyes 
when  the  solution  will  freely  flow  over  the  ball. 
If  this  simple  treatment  does  not  give  prompt 
relief,  the  patient  should  be  at  once  taken  to  an 
oculist  for  treatment. 

The  eyes  of  an  infant  should  not  at  any  time 
be  exposed  to  a  strong  light  of  any  kind,  either 
indoors  or  out.  When,  for  instance,  ibe  child 
in  given  an  outing,  the  cover  of  the  coach  and 
the  robes  over  the  little  one  should  be  of  some 
dark  material.  It  is  torture  to  the  helpless  babe 
and  injurious  to  the  sight  to  be  obliged  not  only 
to  meet  the  glare  of  direct  rays  of  light,  but  also 
the  bright  reflection  from  dazzling  white  cover 
ings  as  well 

School  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
upon  a  low  bench  at  a  high  desk,  or  in  a  stoop 
ing  posture  over  a  low  one,  as  such  positions 
tend  to  produce  near  sigbtedness.  They  should 
also  have  their  eyes  examined  at  stated  intervals 
and  all  errors  corrected,  if  possible.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  kten  competition  of 
life  handicapped  with  defective  vision,  when 
such  conditions  may  generally  be  corrected  by 


appropriate  treatment  or  the  use  of  properly 
fitting  glasses. 

There  are  very  few  perfect  eyes ;  the  eyeball 
being  either  too  long,  causing  nearrsightfdness, 
or  too  short,  resulting  in  far  sightednees ;  or 
there  may  be  astigmatism  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
with  or  without  the  other  conditions. 

Far  sigbtedness  causes  great  strain  upon  the 
eyes  in  an  attempt  to  accommodate  them  to 
near  objects.  This  is  a  constant  source  of  irri¬ 
tation  to  the  nervous  system,  causing  headache, 
nausea,  and  other  distressing  phenomena.  It  in 
also  frequently  the  exciting  cause  of  cataract, 
glaucoma,  or  other  serious  disorders  that  may 
result  in  loss  of  sight. 

loo  constant  use  of  the  eyes  upon  near  objects 
or  their  prolonged  use  in  an  insufficient  light; 
reading  while  traveling  in  railroad  trains,  street 
cars,  etc. ;  the  use  of  badly  fltting,  unsuitable, 
scratched  or  soiled  glassas,  all  cause  severe  eye 
strain.  Excessive  grief  frequently  induces  grave 
changes  in  the  eyes  which  may  result  in  loss  of 
sight. 

Granular  lids.  This  is  a  very  serious  affec¬ 
tion,  requiring  prompt  and  energetic  treatment. 
As  the  disease  is  highly  contagious,  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  towel  or  other 
appliances  used  by  the  sufferer. 

The  Indian  pupils  at  Carlisle  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  affection,  they  being  sent  in  squads 
to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  in  this  city 
for  treatment.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  I  ever 
saw  were  from  Carlisle. 

Foreign  body  in  the  eye,  such  as  a  cinder, 
piece  of  steel,  etc.  Unices  the  irritating  sub 
stance  can  be  quickly  and  easily  removed,  it  is 
better  to  place  a  flax  seed  in  the  eye  and  band¬ 
age  both  eyes  tightly,  in  order  to  keep  them 
perfectly  still,  if  possible,  and  an  oculist  at 
once  cocsulted.  Do  not  rub  the  eyes,  as  that 
only  increases  the  irritation.  All  injuries  to 
the  eyes  of  whatever  character  should  receive 
immediate  attention. 

Failing  sight.  The  eight  begins  to  fail  at 
about  the  forty  flfth  year  of  age,  and  glasses  are 
then  required  for  reading  or  close  work.  Their 
use  should  not  be  postponed,  as  cataract  may 
result  from  the  strain  put  upon  the  eye  at  this 
period  of  life.  To  test  for  an  incipient  or  begin 
ning  cataract,  pierce  a  card  in  the  centre  with 
a  pin.  hold  the  card  closely  to  the  eye  and  look 
through  the  pin  bole  at  the  blue  sky,  having  the 
other  eye  covered.  If  there  Is  an  appearance  of 
cloudiness  or  mistiness  before  the  eye,  a  cataract 
may  be  forming  At  this  early  stage  these  are 
curable  without  operation.  If  left  too  long,  the 
removal  of  the  hardened  crystalline  lens  forming 
the  cataract  becomes  necessary. 

When  there  is  continued  pain  in  the  eyes, 
especially  if  a  halo  or  colors  appear  around  a 
light,  glaucoma  maybe  feared  and  advice  should 
immediately  be  sought. 

When  using  the  eyes  upon  near  work,  or 
in  reading  or  writing,  the  light  should  come 
from  the  left;  and  it  is  advisable  to  frequently 
rest  the  eyes  by  looking  at  distant  objects,  and 
to  cease  work,  if  possible,  if  the  eyes  become 
fatigued. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  structures 
of  the  body,  and  in  every  case  where  treatment 
of  any  kind  is  needed,  or  where  glasses  become 
necessary,  the  services  of  a  skilled  oculist  only 
should  be  sought.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of 
serious  derangement  and  loss  of  sight  arising 
from  a  disregard  of  this  injunction. 

There  are  many  diseases  and  accidents  to 
which  the  eyes  are  liable  that  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  paper,  but  I  trust  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  arouse  the  attention  and  cause  in¬ 
creased  care  in  so  vital  a  matter. 


Do  you  Feel  Depressed  ? 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  invigorates  tbe  nerves,  stimulates  digestion,  and 
relieves  mental  depression.  Especially  valuable  to 
tired  brain- workers. 


INDUSTBIAI.  BDVOATIOM  WOB  CUBAN 
j  NBOBOBS, 

I  believe  all  will  agree  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
follow  the  work  of  destruction  in  Chiba  with 
that  of  construction.  One-half  of  the  population 
of  Cuba  is  composed  of  mulattoes  or  negroes. 
All  who  have  visited  Cuba  agree  that  they  need 
to  put  them  on  their  feet  the  atrength  that  they 
can  get  by  thorough  intellectual,  religious  and 
industrial  training,  such  as  is  given  at  Hampton 
and  Tuekegee.  In  the  present  depleted  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  industrial  education  for  the 
young  men  and  women  is  a  matter  of  the  firat 
importance.  It  will  do  for  them  what  it  is 
doing  for  our  people  io  the  South. 

If  the  funds  can  be  secured,  it  is  tbe  plan  of 
the  Tuakegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  to  bring  a  number  of  the 
most  promising  negro  young  men  and  women 
to  this  institution  to  receive  training  that  they 
may  return  to  Cuba  and  start  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  industrial  training  on  the  island. 
Tusekgee  is  so  near  Cuba  that  it  in  conveniently 
located  for  thin  work. 

It  will  cost  for  the  traveling  expenses  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  each  one  of  these  Cuban  students  8150 
for  a  year’s  education. 

We  are  ready  to  begin  the  work  as  soon  as 
funds  are  secured  or  guaranteed.  In  what  better 
and  more  permanent  way  can  we  help  Cuba  than 
by  educiting  a  number  of  these  people  7 

What  I  have  said  of  Cuba  applies  as  well  to 
Puerto  Rico,  where  over  half  the  population  are 
negroes. 

Those  who  would  like  to  pay  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  one  of  these  students 
can  corresrand  with  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Principal  ruske^ee  Normal  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute.  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 


FREE 

EXHIBITION 
OF  LANDSCAPES. 


Persons  traveling  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
on  one  of  the  New  York  Central’s  twenty-four  hour 
trains,  have  an  exhibition  of  landscapes  unequaled 
elsewhere. 

First, — There  are  1 42  miles  of  river  and  mountain 
scenery  between  New  York  and  Albany,  including 
the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the  ever-varying  pictures 
of  the  historic  Hudson  River. 

Second, — The  Mohawk  Valley,  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  has  been  celebrated  in  song 
and  story  for  its  exquisite  beauty. 

A  copy  of  a  4S-paae  folder  on  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
Region,  wiib  complete  map  in  colora,  will  be  lent  free, 

gxtpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  Ceoree  H. 

aniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Gr^nd  Central  Station, 

New  York. 


Summer  Excursions 

VIA  HUDSON  RIVER 

At  reduced  rates,  to  Adirondack  Mouutalns,  Saratoga,  Lake 
Oeorge,  Ijake  Champlain,  Green  Mountains,  Montreal,  and  all 
resorts  reached  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  or  Fitchburg  Rail¬ 
roads  and  connections.  Rates  to  above  resorts  always  lower 
than  by  any  other  route.  First-class  sccommodatlons. 
Stesmers  Saratogs  or  City  of  Troy  leave  West  iOth  Street  dally, 
8  p.Ujj  except  Saturday.  Send  for  Hate  af  rontes  and  rates 
for  Bxcnrslon  Toots.  O.  M.  LEWIS,  Oen’I  Ticket  Agent, 
West  10th  St.  Pier,  New  York. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AND  ON 

I.AKB  OHAHPI.AIN. 

84.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Deeorlbed  in  Illnatmted  Book. 

Beat  for  Bo.  postage. 
Address  A.  W.  KOCIJC8TONB, 
8.P_A~  C.y.R.R.,  BOO  Broad- 
wayTM.  T. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

eKBBNWlOH,  OONN. 

Plrst-claas  In  all  rejects;  home  ooteferls.  B.M.Hitehcock.D.M 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTKR'8  PARK,  WBBNBRSTHiIdlL  PA. 

All  modern  convenlenoea.  Send  for  IllnstrateS  Oatalogne 
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relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the 
can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


which  you 
best  Cafes, 


)s  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
It  takes  the  place  of  home-made 
Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and 


“SOUp-StOCK. 

costs  no  more 


Send  for  our  little  book  of 
Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company 


LARKIN  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS.— FACTORY  TO  FAMILY. 

The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In  beautiful 
free  booklet.  Free  eam^  Soap  If  mentiou 
thla  magaxine. 

The  Larkin  Soap  IHfg.  Co., Larkin  St., Buffalo,  K.  f . 


OUS  CUBAN  ALUE8. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Outlook  ia  a  letter 
from  General  O.  O.  Howard,  written  from  Santi¬ 
ago,  on  the  “Defecta  and  Merita  of  the  Cuban 
InaurgHita.'’  The  General  haa  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  atudy  theae  people  in  yeara  paat  and 
during  the  present  war,  and  evidently  believea 
in  them, although  clearly  comprehending  the  dia 
appointment  felt  by  our  offioera  and  men  aa  they 
first  came  into  practical  relations  with  these 
new  alliaa.  After  speaking  of  the  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments  on  both  sides,  he  says  of  the  so- 
called  "Cuban  volunteers"  that  they  "are  not 
as  a  rule  Cubans  stall.  Nine  ten  t^  of  them 
are  Spaniards,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  deadly 
hostile  to  the  Cuban  patriots.  These  Cuban 
volunteers  have  been  paroled,  but  unaccounta 
bly  suffered  to  remain  in  the  country.  Our 
poor,  poor  patriots,  however  weak  they  may  be, 
however  unworthy  some  of  them  doubtless  are, 
however  impoverished  their  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  been  pot  into  sad  straits  by 
our  glorious  army,  which  the  whole  world 
thought  was  sent  for  their  deliverance  and  sal¬ 
vation.  ...  A  rsaction  in  favor  of  the  Cubans 
is  doubtless  going  on,  and  in  due  to  General 
Shafter's  having  selected  General  Leonard  B. 
Wood  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Santiaga  He  fosters  trade;  he  introduces 
proper  sewage;  he  cleanses  the  city;  he  employs 
the  moat  worthy  of  the  impoverished,  and  en¬ 
courages  Mias  Barton  and  her  helpers  of  the 
Red  Croes  Society  to  extend  the  supplies  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  starving  and  the  needy.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  ge  s  the  mastery  to  completion,  Span¬ 
ish  extortion  and  revenge  must  cease.  The 
gratitude  of  those  helped  and  the  appreciation 
of  tboee  property  owners  who  begin  to  feel  a 
degree  of  security  in  their  posieasions  must 
soften  the  asperities  of  the  situation,  and  little 
by  little  bring  the  good- thinking  portion  of  the 
patriots  back  to  us. 

"Military  government  always  has  its  harahnese, 
but  eventually  a  bettw  rule  will  come  in.  Tet 
I  cannot  help  feeling  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
sad  disappointments  of  the  Cuban  patriots  when 
we  throw  them  off  and  treat  them  with  a  show 
of  disrespect.  There  must  be  somewhere  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  fellowship  and  recognition  be¬ 
tween  oumelvea  and  our  allies,  to  be  held  and 
maintained  aa  our  work  advances.  To  despise 
the  Philippine  insurgents  and  the  Cuban  patriots 
and  ignore  all  their  patriotic  aspirations  would 
be  a  cruel  abrogation  of  every  principle  for 
which  the  advocates  of  this  war  primarily  con¬ 
tended. 

"Of  one  thing  1  am  more  and  more  assured, 
and  that  is,  that  every  Cuban  of  intelligence 
and  even  a  smattering  of  education  ia  penetrated 
by  I  resolve  as  strong  as  his  life  that  there  shall 
he  no  more  Spanish  rule  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  thousands  that  have  clustered  along  our 
coast,  at  Key  West,  Tampa,  Jackeonville,  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  as 
well  aa  those  more  prosperous,  who  have  entered 
the  States  at  least  as  far  aa  New  York,  have  been 
for  years  giving  a  constant  contribution  to  the 
support  of  a  patriotic  council,  who  are  the 
actual  leaders  in  the  proposed  Cuban  republic. 


of  the  people,  which  include  those  of  Indian 
blood,  Africans,  like  ours  of  Alabama,  and 
creoles,  half  of  whom  are  illiterate.  These  in¬ 
telligent  thinkers  say  frankly:  ‘Make  Cuba  a 
State  in  your  American  Union  and  we  will  be 
more  than  satisfied.  ’ 


republic  under  a  United  States  protectorate  till 
a  bona  fide  stability  acd  prosperity  shall  be 
secured  tor  the  entire  Cuban  people.  Meanwhile 
let  the  Spaniards,  who  hate  the  Cubans,  go 
home  to  Spain  and  stay  there. " 


Their  giving  haa  been  constant  and  systematic. 
Again  they  have  made  a  more  costly  contribu¬ 
tion,  a  precious  sacrifice ;  they  have  sent  their 
able  bodied  young  men  not  only  from  the  out¬ 
side  but  more  still  from  the  inside  of  Cuba. 
Notwithstanding  this  offer  of  money  and  of 
life,  I  believe  that  large  numbers  would  be  glad 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  For  the 
most  intelligent,  the  best  educated,  and  particu¬ 
larly  property  holders  who  have  anything  left, 
realise  how  thoroughly  untrained  are  the  masses 


"How  wise  then  it  is  on  the  part  of  our  brave 
naval  commanders  and  our  equally  brave  army 
leaders  to  foster  the  good  will  of  these  people. 
It  does  not  do  to  gauge  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Cuba  by  our  estimate  of  the  present  value  of 
the  degraded  maeses,  who  in  their  distress,  their 
poverty,  and  long  oppression  by  cruel  governors 
present  but  a  sad  view  of  humanity.  We  must 
lift  them  up  by  a  generous,  a  noble,  a  Christian 
seriss  of  efforts.  It  is  our  God-given  mission, 
and  the  whole  Christian  world  is  watching  to 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  Presbyterian 
Academy  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  flourishing  un¬ 
der  the  diligent  oversight  of  Mr.  Phoebus  W. 
Lyon.  Not  a  few  of  our  ministers  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  men  owe  their  start  to  this  well  known 
school.  There  is  no  better  place  to  send  a  boy. 


and  WlUaKej  HaUMs 
Ooiwd.  Write 
B.  M.  WooU«w.  M-D- 
Atumta,  0a. 


■a  pa  §■  W  For  aabort  time  only,  beautifal  Ladye  Faire 

FRrr  ^LEGGETT’S  LUXOR  JAVA 

I  1 1  Tke  CUoieeat  of  Choice  CoShee. 

^ASE  TO0B  GROC'ER  FOR  IT. 


see  if  the  great  American  Republic  ia  equal  to  fbmbbvb  tovb  btakobusts. 

the  strain.  My  own  opinion  is  unchanged.  Now  that  TOe  EvangeUst  la  published  in  ajto  «>«- 
,  L  ij  j  11-  L  venlentfor  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 

namely,  that  we  should  bind  our  allies  to  us  by  wnder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  Me  In  the  best  erder. 
justice  kindly  administered,  and  finally,  after  We  om  supply  snc^bln^r  for  «0  cents  eaj^  postage 
:.  a  M  A  ■  prepaid.  Ad<&M  The  Evangelist,  lU  Fifth  Avsnue. 

the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  foster  a  genuine  Kew  York  City 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 

NEW  TORE. 

Odb  Labgs  Churobes. — The  followiog  Prea- 
byteriao  churobea  have  abora  1,000  oiembera. 
The  aeoond  figurea  in  each  case  ehow  the  mem* 
berehip  of  the  Sabbath  a.hool  conn  cted  with 
the  church:  Bethany,  Philadelphia,  Penneyl 
▼ania,  3,002  6,027;  Brick  Ohurch,  Rocheater, 
New  York,  2,185-1,784;  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  2,120-2.323;  Central, 
Rochester,  New  York,  2,076  1,842;  Westminster, 
Minneapolia,  Minnesota,  1,500  2,500;  West  End, 
New  York  City,  1,338  1,215;  First,  Oakland, 
California,  1.312  831;  New  York  Avenue,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1,307-1,028;  Ekist  Liberty  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  1274  763;  Immanuel,  Loa  Angeles, 
California,  1,262-470;  Central,  New  York  City, 
1,235  1,220;  First,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
1,232  944;  Third,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1,200-2,651; 
Hollond  Memorial,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
1,170  1,386;  First  Auburn,  New  York,  1,156- 
601;  Trumbull  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
1,1531,410;  First,  East  Livsrpool,  Ohio,  1,150- 
1,033;  Olivet,  Pniladelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1,120- 
1,033;  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1,066  546; 

First,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1,054  962;  Walnut 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1,044  907; 

Tabor,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1,031  740; 

First,  Binghamton, New  York,  1,031-653;  North, 
New  York  City,  1,026  943;  Woodland  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1,015-1,051;  Central,  Denver, 
1,012-534;  Tabernacle,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
1,004-1,012  ” 

VioTOB. — The  Prssbyterian  Church,  of  which 
Rev.  H.  M.  Ellinwood  is  paator,  is  the  next  to 
celebrate  its  centennial— on  September  13tb. 
Rev.  C.  N.  Frost  of  Bath,  will  respond  to  the 
address  of  welcome  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  P. 
Nichols,  D.D.,  of  Binghamton,  a  foimer  pastor, 
will  give  an  address,  and  other  interesting  exer¬ 
cises  will  take  place. 

OHIO. 

CiifciNMATi.— Rev.  George  S.  J.  Brown,  late 
pastor  of  the  Poplar  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  received  the  appointment  of  District  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Ohio  Valley  of  the  American  Tract 
Society.  His  field  extends  from  Pittsburgh  to 
St  Louis,  his  headquarters  being  in  Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. — Rev.  Frank  S.  Arnold  of  Wilson 
avenue,  expects  to  give  an  illustrated  Icctyre  in 
the  fall  on  the  Mountain  Whites  Mr.  Arnold 
baa  spent  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Southern  States  studying  the  characteristics  of 
that  class  of  people. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  now  is  being  re  modeled  and  en¬ 
larged,  is  to  be  re  dedicated,  probably  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  September.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  of  Washington, 
(father  of  the  pastor,)  and  Rev.  Frank  Ounsau- 
lua  will  preach  at  the  re  dedication.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  church  has  been  nearly  doubled  by  the 
building  of  a  new  balcony,  and  the  decorations 
are  to  be  entirely  renewed.  The  expense  of  the 
alterations  being  made  is  about  tl6, 000.  Rer. 
Frank  De  Witt  Talmage,  the  pastor,  expresses 
much  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  work. 
He  says  be  will  start  in  with  practically  a  new 
church  The  congregation  in  out  of  debt,  and  is 
prospering  in  every  way. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Scotland.— This  church  last  week  unanimously 
invited  Rev.  M.  M.  Whiteford  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  to  become  their  stated  supply.  He  is  now 
stated  supply  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Sionx  City.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  he 
will  make  the  change. 

Kimball. — Rev.  David  S.  Brown  is  heartily 
retained  for  the  third  successive  year  as  stated 
supply  of  this  congregation.  The  church  has 
.nereased  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 


Alexandria. — August  7th,  two  members  were 
welcomed  to  this  ohurch,  and  on  the  14th  inst. 
three  to  the  Hope  Chapel  Church,  grouped  with 
this,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Harvey  A.  Brown. 
The  name  day  also  three  infants  wsre  baptised 
by  the  pastor,  he  having  preceded  the  service 
by  a  sermon  on  the  subject  The  attendance 
and  appreciation  of  the  people  indicate  that  the 
blessing  of  God  in  upon  Mr.  Brown’s  labors  with 
them. 

Hcron.— The  pastor.  Rev.  R  A.  Vender  Las, 
is  just  taking  a  needed  vacation.  Rev.  C.  H. 
French,  President  of  the  College  here,  is  sup¬ 
plying  for  him.  The  congregation  made  last 
Sabbath  a  Col  ege  day,  with  suitable  sermon 
in  the  forenoon  and  popular  meeting  in  the 
evening,  when  addresses  were  made  by  three 
laymen  and  President  French.  The  attendance 
was  excellent  and  the  day  an  en:ouraging  one 
for  the  Callege.  The  announcement  catalogue 
calls  forth  appreciative  expressions.  Is  appeals 
to  loyal  Pieebyteriansand  friends  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Synod. 

Miller. — Two  young  people  from  the  findeav- 
orers  of  this  church  were  welcomed  tnto  church 
membership,  August  7tb.  Rev.  Jesse  P.  William¬ 
son  of  Blunt,  conducted  the  services,  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  the  student  in  charge,  having  exchanged 
with  him  that  day.  On  August  14th,  Mr.  Bell 
exchanged  with  Rev.  Edwin  Brown  of  Wolsey, 
who  conducted  the  communion  services  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  church.  These  two  neighboring 
churches  are  enjoying  the  ministrat.ons  of  Mr. 
Bell,  who  returns  next  month  to  resume  his 
studies  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Good  Will. — The  usual  efficiency  obtains  in 
the  work  of  our  Indian  Industrial  Mission  school 
here,  under  the  superintendency  of  Rev.  G.  S. 
Baekerville.  The  receipt  of  an  extra  payment 
of  their  money  fiom  the  United  States  by  the 
Ind  an  will  enable  them  to  pay  some  more  of 
the  expense  of  the  school.  As  usual,  too,  there 
has  been  a  wedding,  changing  somewhat  our 
teaching  force  in  the  school.  On  June  30th, 
1898,  in  the  manse,  the  Superintendent  solemn¬ 
ised  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Mies  Elisabeth 
Baekerville,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Roes.  Superintendent 
of  our  Mission  school  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  whither  they  went  via  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con 
vention,  followed  by  loving  prayers  and  leaving 
behind  many  very  pleasant  memories.  Mr. 
Ross  was  formerly  Principal  of  the  school  here. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  London  Tabernacle. —Dr.  John  Hall, 
(who  is  expected  home  very  shortly,)  writing  to 
the  “British  Weekly,”  enclosing  a  cheque  fur  £5 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tabernacle,  says: 
“The  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  to  me  a  dear  and 
trusted  friend,  e  nee  we  became  acquainted 
thirty  five  years  ago.  I  have  conducted  the 
devotional  service  in  the  Tabernacle  when  be 
preached  with  his  wonted  fervour,  and  yet  was 
hardly  able  to  stand.  I  have  been  a  fellow  com 
municant  with  him  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  and 
have  taken  part  in  conducting  the  Communion 
service  with  his  excellent  eon  and  successor,  in 
whose  work  1  feel  deep  interest,  for  I  know  that 
he  labours  to  proclaim  that  glorious  Gospel 
which  his  father  so  nobly  set  forth  You  can 
understand,  therefore,  the  interest  I  feel  in  the 
work  of  restoring  the  building  which- with  a 
large  congregation  of  devout  worshipers— will 
be,  I  trust,  an  enduring  memorial  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  servant  of  our  beloved  Master.  I  am 
a  Presbyterian,  but  they  who  believe  in  and 
preach  Christ  are  my  brethren  and  beloved; 
and  so  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  intrusive 
in  desiring  the  privilege  of  contributing  a  little 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Tabernacle.  ’  ’ 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooki.tn. — Dr,  Storrs, — The  daily  Union  of 
Monday,  August  22d,  has  this  reference  to  the 
Pilgrim  Church  pastor,  whom  all  Christians 


bold  in  the  highest  esteem:  “Yestwday  was  the 
seventy  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Richa^  B.  Btorrs,  and  was  quietly  observed  at 
his  Bhelter  Island  summer  home.  Dr.  Btorrs 
will  have  been  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  oorner  of  Clinton  and  Remaen 
streets,  fifty-two  years  in  October,  having  cele¬ 
brated  his  golden  jubilee  in  the  fall  of  1896. 
Laat  winter  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Btorrs, 
which  affected  the  venerable  preacher  pro¬ 
foundly.  For  some  time  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  preaching  and  his  pastoral  work, 
but  in  the  spring  he  again  resumed  his  sermons. 
During  the  summer  bis  health  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent  and  he  has  greatly  improved  in  strength. 
Dr  Btorrs’  vigor  for  one  of  his  years  is  quite 
remarkable.  His  voice  is  as  clear  and  his  ora¬ 
tory  as  telling  as  that  of  many  a  man  thirty 
years  bis  junior.  He  will  long  hold  a  first  place 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  Brooklynites  if 
the  demonstration  on  ths  occasion  of  his  jubilee 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  The  town  house  of 
the  family  is  on  Pisrrepont  street.  It  is  a  plain, 
substantial  and  unpretentious  structure,  ample 
and  inviting.  While  in  Brooklyn  the  Doctor 
finds  time  to  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the 
day,  besides  preaching  two  or  three  times  a 
week  and  attending  to  his  pastoral  duties.  For¬ 
merly  he  gave  much  time  to  the  American  Board 
of  Missions.  Two  weeks  ago.  during  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  warm  weather.  Dr.  Btorrs  preached  at 
the  chapel  on  Bhelter  Island.  He  is  expected 
to  return  to  Brooklyn  early  next  month,  when 
services  in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be 
resumed.  ’’ 


THB  NBW  OOMOO  RAULWAT. 

The  new  Congo  railway  from  Matadi  to  Btan- 
ley  Pool  was  recently  opened.  The  work  was 
commenced  nine  years  ago,  and  during  the  first 
five  years  not  more  than  twenty  five  miles  were 
constructed.  The  slowness  of  the  progress  of  the 
railway  raised  much  criticism  from  the  enemies, 
and  even  caused  some  despondency  to  the  friends 
of  the  Congo  Btate.  But  it  happened  that  the 
natural  difficulties  encountered  on  this  small 
section  of  the  line  were  stupendous,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  the  mkin  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
engineers  along  the  whole  route  of  260  miles. 
The  necessity  for  railway  communication  in  this 
rraion  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Congo, 
which  is  a  navigable  waterway  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  in  obstructed  in  its  loser  course  by 
a  succession  of  cataracts  that  render  navigation 
above  the  vicinity  of  Maiadi  to  as  far  up  its 
course  as  Btanley  Pool  impossible.  Up  to  the 
present  all  goods  into,  and  all  produce  from^  the 
interior  have  bad  to  be  conveyed  on  men’s  backs 
across  the  disuict  of  the  cataractA  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  porters  were  employed  in  a  task  which  will 
now  M  more  expeditiously  and  economically 
performed  by  one  train  a^day  in  each  direction. 
Ihe  severance  of  water  communication  between 
the  Upper  Congo  and  the  sea  lea  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley  to  declare  that  a  railway  was  estential  to 
the  development  of  the  Congo  region.  That 
railway,  after  much  discouragement  and  a  pro¬ 
tracted  atruggle  with  difficulties  of  every  kind, 
has  now  come  into  existence,  and  its  successful 
construction  will  no  doubt  encourage  the  taking 
up  of  other  needed  railways  in  the  interior. 

The  journey  that  under  the  old  system  took 
nearly  a  month  can  now  be  performed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  trade  that  was  hampered  not 
merely  by  the  capacity  of  the  porters  to  carry 
goods,  but  by  that  of  the  goods  themselves  to 
bear  so  costly  a  means  of  transport,  can,  now 
that  it  in  freed  from  these  trammels,  be  developed 
to  tbe  full  extent  of  its  capacity.  The  railway 
will  alio  facilitate  and  cheapen  ths  coat  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  Although  tbe  line  is  known  as 
tbe  Congo  railway,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  tbe 
railway  from  Matadi  to  Btanley  Pool  throng  the 
district  of  tbe  cataracts,  and  avoids  rather  (ban 
follows  the  course  of  the  Congo.  The  railway  is 
traced  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  after  it  has 
traversed  tbe  Pallaballa  rook,  to  Nodolo  on 
Btanley  Pool,  tbe  port  of  the  administrative  cap¬ 
ital,  Leopoldville.  Tbe  Pallaballa  section  covers 
a  distance  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles;  and 
here  a  way  had  to  be  made  by  means  of  i^a- 
mite,  for  the  resources  of  the  company  would  not 
admit  of  tunneling.  For  the  same  reason  ths 
engineers  had  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  natural 
conformation  of  the  ground,  and  not  to  seek  to 
overcoms  it  I^ile  thin  section  was  ths  most 
difficult  it  is  also  the  most  pictnrssqus. 
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to  Seoator  Oullom,  of  the  Hawaiian  Commis- 
aioD,  requetting  him  to  urge  the  ialandera  to 
repare  auilable  exhibita.  Similar  letters  will, 
e  says,  be  tent  to  the  military  governors  of 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  as  soon 
as  they  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent — Architecture  and  Building. 


UTUBNING  8BA-OTTBR*. 

The  Victoria  (B.  C. )  Colonist  says  that  one 
thousand  dollars  a  day  is  pretty  good  wiges  for 
even  a  West  Coast  Siwasb,  and  yet  one  fortucate 
member  of  the  No^tka  trite  earned  even  more 
than  this  one  day  last  week.  His  good  luck  his 
filled  the  tribe  and  neighboring  tribes  with  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  as  a  result  the  white 
sealing  schooners  depending  for  their  hunters 
upon  the  West  Coast  tribes  ire  likely  tj  have 
considerable  trouble. 

The  lucky  Indian  in  question  w«s  making  a 
solitary  trip  along  the  coast,  his  deetination 
being  Kyuquot,  when,  in  passing  Bajo  r^ef,  be 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  sea 
otter  bad  returned  to  their  old  stimpirg  grounds 
of  a  century  ago,  where  Captain  Cook  found 
them  when  be  first  visited  Vancouver  Is  and, 
but  where  they  have  not  been  seen. in  any  num¬ 
ber  during  fi  ly  years  past.  Four  tine  specimens 
were  secured  by  this  lonely  Indisn  in  a  single 
day,  and  on  bis  report  being  received  a  party  of 
four  Mootkas  went  out,  and  as  a  result  of  half 
a  week's  bunting,  returned  to  Nootka  recently 
with  twenty  otters  in  all,  the  skins  being  of 
medium  size  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  schooner  Pioneer,  which  has  been  lying 
in  Kyuquot  harbor  lor  some  time  past,  bad  been 
promised  a  crew  of  Nootkae  for  her  Bering  Sea 
expedition,  but  sj  much  more  profitable  do  they 
find  the  sea-otter  bunting  that  they  have  now 
refused  to  sign  articUs,  and  the  captain  of  the 
sealer  is  in  a  quaedry.  Other  vessels  eniraged  in 
the  industry  will  probably  fare  similarly,  and 
the  effect  of  the  retuin  of  the  sea  otter  will  un- 
questiooablf  be  a  decided  diminution  of  the 
sealing  catch  and  the  nronable  return  ot  a  num 
ber  of  the  already  outfitted  schooners  to  Victoria. 
Sea  otter  being  worth  from  $200  to  $500  a  skin, 
the  money  tp  be  made  ibrough  the  kindness  of 
the  much  prized  animals  reiurning  to  Bajo  reef 
can  better  be  imagined  than  e^timated 

It  will  be  remembered  that  sea  otter  were 
seen  in  limited  numbers  off  Cape  Cook  and 
Nootka  Sound  last  August,  when  old  tribal  ani 
mosities  over  the  right  to  hunt  them  came  with  n 
an  ace  of  preci plating  a  conflict  between  the 
Mootkas  and  Haidabs.  Whether  th  re  is  trouble 
yet  in  store  remains  to  be  seen  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Indians  are  coining  comfortable  for¬ 
tunes. 


became  movable  and  were  converted  into  couches 
or  sofas,  manufactured  of  bronze  or  silver  or 
p^ious  woods,  veneered  with  tortoise  shell. 
Dining  tables  became  general  and  table  linen 
for  the  first  time  appears  to  have  come  in  use 
about  Alexander’s  reign.  Other  ornamental 
pieces  of  furniture  w»re  introduced,  as  the  Stella, 
and  lamps  of  silver,  gold  and  bronze,  in  beauti¬ 
ful  shapes,  vers  common  among  the  rich,  while 
the  humbler  clacses  made  use  of  wooden  candle¬ 
sticks  and  terra  cotta  lamps. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Light  Rolls. — On  how  few  tables  do  we  find 
those  delicious,  delicate  rolls  that  fairly  melt 
in  our  mouths,  and  leave  no  trace  of  the  indiges¬ 
tion  that  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  an  inevita¬ 
ble  accompaniment  of  all  indulgences  in  fresh 
bread  Many  good  cooks  who  make  delicious 
bread,  fail  in  rolls  and  rusks.  We  are  glad, 
therefoie,  to  copy  fiom  the  “Woman’s  Home 
Companion, ’’  the  following  careful  directions 
for  rolls  and  other  breakfast  and  tea  cakes,  for 
once  having  a  perfect  dough  as  a  foundation, 
it  can  be  moulded  into  many  different  forms 
under  distinct  names.  To  a  generous  pint  and 
a  half  of  bread-sponge,  add  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  (or  half  and  half  of  butter 
and  lard),  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  flour  as  directed  for  bread, 
a  trifle  less.  Knead  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
allow  to  rise  till  double  in  bulk.  Shape  as  pre¬ 
ferred,  buttering  hands  and  board,  and  allow  to 
rise  until  very  light,  say  three  or  four  times 
their  original  size.  They  must  be  baked  in  an 
oven  considerably  hotter  then  that  requiied  for 
bread.  Do  not  attempt  to  have  light  rolls  for 
breakfast  unless  some  one  can  make  them  out 
three  or  four  hours  before  they  are  to  be  baked. 
The  rising  process  cannot  be  hastened  with 
under  heat  without  ruming  the  dough;  and  if 
baked  before  thoroughly  light,  the  result  will 
be  heavy,  indigestible  wads,  instead  of  dry, 
delicious,  feathery  dainties— wholesome  for  any 
one.  Wrap  rolls  when  they  come  from  the  oven 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  towel  before  sending  to 
table  Of  couree,  a  sponge  for  rolls  may  be 
made  when  one  is  not  making  bread,  in  which 
case  use  all  milk  for  the  wetting.  Rusk  may  be 
made  exactly  as  light  rolls,  only  a  little  richer 
and  sweeter,  and  uee  the  yolks  as  well  as  the 
whites  of  the  egga.  When  ready  to  bake,  brush 
over  the  tope  with  sugar  moistened  in  milk,  and 
sprinkle  with  dry  sugar. 
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«‘THK  wHmsT  imr  nr  this  neHT.** 
From  a  oorrespondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
describing  Hie  scenes  on  that  fatal  Friday  at 
Santiago,  the  following  statements  are  taken : 
“While  the  proportion  of  colored  men  wounded 
has  been  large,  by  their  oonrage  and  supreme 
cheerfnlnees  they  have  really  carried  off  the  palm 
for  heroism.  Here  is  what  one  of  the  wounded 
Rough  Riders,  Kenneth  Robinson,  has  to  say 
about  the  black  soldiers.  Robinson  is  lying  in 
one  of  the  tents  here  suffering  from  a  shot 
through  hie  chest.  A  pair  of  underdrawere  and 
one  sock,  the  costume  in  which  he  arrived  here 
from  the  front,  is  all  that  he  has  to  his  name  at 
present.  On  the  next  cot  to  him  lies  an  im¬ 
mense  negro,  who  has  been  simply  riddled  with 
bullets,  but  is  still  able  to  crack  a  smile  and 
even  to  hum  a  tune  occasionally.  Between  bim 
and  the  Calumet  man  there  has  sprung  up  a 
friendship.  'I’ll  tell  yon  what  it  is,’  said  Rob¬ 
inson,  this  morning.  ‘Without  any  disregard 
to  my  own  raiment  1  want  to  say  that  the 
whitest  men  in  this  fight  have  been  the  black 
ones.  At  ail  events  thm  have  been  the  beet 
friends  that  the  Rough  Riders  have  had,  and 
every  one  of  us,  from  Colonel  Roosevelt  down, 
appreciates  it.  When  our  men  were  being  a  own 
down  to  right  and  left  in  that  charge  up  the  hill 
it  was  the  black  cavalry  men  who  were  the  first 
to  carry  our  wounded  away,  and  during  that 
awful  day  and  night  that  1  lay  in  the  field  hos¬ 
pital  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  down  here,  it 
was  two  big  colored  men,  badly  wounded  tbem- 
sslves,  who  kept  my  spirits  op.  Why  in  camp 
every  night  before  the  fight  the  colored  soldiers 
used  to  come  over  and  awenade  Colonels  Wood 
and  Rcosevelt.  And  weren’t  they  just  tickled 
to  death  about  it  f  The  last  night  before  I  was 
wounded  a  whole  lot  of  them  came  over,  and 
when  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  a  little  speech 
thanking  them  for  tbeir  songs,  one  big  sergeant 
got  up  and  said:  ‘It's  all  right,  colonel,  we’se 
all  Rough  Riders  now.  ’  ’  ’ 


THE  irWTKAMSl.ATABI.B  “  OBT  THERK." 

“What  gives  me  most  trouble,”  said  a  foreign 
military  attache,  “is  trying  to  translate  your 
American  language  into  English  first,  and  then 
into  my  own  language,  so  as  to  give  my  govern¬ 
ment.  a  correct  understanding  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  your  soldiers.  I  find  the  phrase 
‘get  there,’  for  example,  difficult  When  I  saw 
your  infantry  going  forward  against  the  opposing 
troops  in  the  forts  and  intrenchmenta,  I  said  to 
the  officer  with  me  that  the  infantry  should  not 
attempt  such  a  movement  without  the  artillery. 
‘You’re  right. ’  he  told  me,  ‘but  the  boys  will 
TCt  there.’  At  night,  when  we  were  all  so 
hungry,  1  ventured  to  inquire  if  a  further  move¬ 
ment  were  contemplated  till  your  army  was  pro¬ 
visioned.  Then  the  officers,  who  were  gentle¬ 
manly,  all  laughed,  and  said  the  army  would 
think  about  rations  when  they  ‘got  there.  ’  The 
second  day  we  met  many  of  your  wounded  men 
coming  back  as  «e  were  going  forward.  When 
the  Colonel  asked  them  about  the  fighting,  so 
many  times  I  heard  them  say,  ‘We  got  there.’ 
And  afterwards  also  I  heard  those  words  used 
very  often.  But  it  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
so  my  own  people  will  understand  it.  what  nature 
of  tactics  is  ‘get  there.’  ” — Boston  Transcript. 

A  question  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  newly  acquired  territories  to  the  United 
States,  whether  they  ate  colonies  or  not  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition. 
A  special  building  is  to  be  devoted  to  colonial 
exhibits,  and  the  question  before  Commissioner 
Peck  is  whether  these  new  inlands  are  colonies 
or  United  States  territory.  Un  its  decision 
turns  their  admission  to  space  in  this  building. 
Commissioner  Peck  in  anxious  to  procure  all  the 

3 ace  possible  and  wishes  to  have  the  original 
lotment  of  Spain,  which,  he  says,  she  must 
soon  relinquiHi.  He  would  have  applied  long 
ago  but  for  the  doubt  in  defining  Hie  word 
“colonies.”  He  says  he  has  found  the  concen 
sue  of  opinion  to  be  that  the  possession  of  col 
oniss  is  not  pennissibls  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  America  can  have  no  space  in  the 
Colonial  Building,  but  be  thinks  a  compromise 
of  some  kind  may  be  effected  by  which  addi¬ 
tional  spsce  will  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

The  Commissioner-Oeneral  says  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines  shall  be  represented  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exhibits.  Accordingly  he  has  sent  a  letter 


ANCIENT  FURNITURE. 

The  woods  used  by  the  Greeks  for  tbeir  fur¬ 
niture  were  imported  from  many  points,  says  a 
writer  in  Architecture  acd  Building.  Paeea, 
an  Egyptian  wood,  was  employed  for  bedsteads 
and  tables,  being  of  a  rich  dark  color  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  high  polish.  A  more  expensive 
bedstead  was  of  Syrian  wood,  resembling  ebony 
in  color  and  very  hard ;  from  this  chairs  were 
often  made.  The  Cygian  maple  was  so  hard 
it  had  to  be  steeped  in  water  before  it  could  be 
used,  its  surface  bad  a  fine  grain  and  it  was 
generally  considered  desirable  for  all  kinds  of 
fancy  furniture.  Cypress  was  the  most  common 
wood  used;  it  was  durable,  would  take  a  good 
finish  and  was  not  difficult  to  work.  Mulberry, 
citron,  palm,  oak,  box,  ebony,  yew,  beech  myr 
tie,  pear,  linden  and  fig  woods  were  employed 
for  various  purposes.  Sideboards,  'chests  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  became  quite  common 
in  later  Grecian  times ;  and  cloeets,  cupboards 
and  cabinets  were  used  by  the  rich  in  which  to 
place  tbeir  artistic  pottery,  glass,  crystal,  ivories, 
amber,  silver  and  gold  vessels  and  other  valua- 
blee.  Their  principal  apartments,  according  to 
the  fashion  still  prevailing  in  the  East,  were 
furnished  with  divans  or  broad  immovable  seats 
running  along  the  walls  or  filling  up  some  little 
nook,  and  were  stuffed  on  top  with  cotton  and 
covered  with  scarlet  or  purple,  bordered  with 
gold  fringe  a  foot  deep.  By  degrees  these  seats 


Coffee-Cake.— Make  as  rusks,  but  richer  and 
sweeter;  and  add  more  eggs  and  spices— cinna¬ 
mon,  allspice  and  nutmeg— to  taste.  Raisins  or 
currants  may  also  be  added.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven.  When  done,  brush  over  with  caramel, 
or  treat  as  rusks  before  baking.  This  is  more 
properly  called  “breakfast  cake.”  Real  coffee- 
cake  is  not  so  rich,  and  should  have  a  cupful  of 
strong  coffee  added  to  the  sponge  as  part  of  the 
wetting. 

Sandwiches  Made  From  Cottage  Cheese. — 
Cut  slices  of  brown  bread  about  half  an  inch 
thick ;  do  not  remove  the  crusts.  Rub  half  a 
pint  of  cottage  cheese  to  a  smooth  paste,  then 
press  it  through  a  fine  sieve ;  add  slowly,  beat¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  two  tablespnonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Spread  each  slice  of 
bread  thickly  with  this  cream  mixture.  Put  on 
top  a  very  thin  slice  of  white  bread,  and  on  top 
of  this  another  thin  layer  of  cheese.  Cover  with 
a  slice  of  brown  bread  and  trim  into  shape. 

Dill  Sandwiches  Cut  in  Triangles.  — Cot  the 
crusts  from  the  end  of  a  loaf  of  bread ;  butter 
the  slices,  cover  one  half  with  thin  slices  of  the 
white  meat  of  roasted  chicken  ;  put  over  this  a 
thin  layer  of  dill  pickles.  Cover  with  another 
piece  of  buttered  bread,  trim  off  the  crusts,  cut 
into  triangles  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 
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What  every 
Bible  Student  Needs! 


The  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teachers’  “Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  hfartlly 
commend  it.— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 


The  paper,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revised  and  Authorized  versions 
render  it  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature.— Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Your  “Combination  ”  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  textual  authority.- 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The  combination  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  versions 
before  us.— Rsv.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  “  Combination  ”  Self-Pronouncing  8.  8.  Teachers’ 
Bible  is  a  nc  p/us  vXlra.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid  the 


great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  God.— Rev.  J. 
Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  teachers  in  our  Snnday-8chools  cannot  Invest  their 
money  any  better  than  in  this  “Combination  Bible.”— 
Rev,  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D„  Boston,  Mass. 


I  appreciate  the  admirable  features  of  this  “Combi¬ 
nation  Bible.”— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  L).D ,  New 
York. 


What  an  inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  would  have 
been  to  me  in  my  early  ministry.— Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  you 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  I  shall  use 
It  and  recommend  It.— Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPoet- 
master.  General. 


Ministers  and  8nnday- School  teachers  have  In  the 
“Combination”  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.- Rev.  Ezra  K.  Bell,  D.D.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 
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This  Bible  in  Imperial  Seal,  Tuck  Edges,  "Divinity  Circuit,”  linen  lined,  round  corners,  crimson 
under  gilt  edges,  is  sold  by  subscription  agents  at  $6.00. 

4,000  Questions  and  Answers  —  64  Pages  of  Engravings 

Address  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Hegitiered  Trade  Mark. 

The  Linen  Harvest 

- AND  ITS - 

STOREHOUSE 

As  proprietors  of  the  Linen  Store,  and  as  reapers  of  the 
harvest  of  linen  fabrics,  we  have  learned  during  more  than  forty 
years  of  experience  just  where  the  best  products  of  the  linen  industry  are  to 
be  found,  just  when  they  are  ripe  for  gathering,  and  just  how  to  reap 
so  as  to  secure  what  is  desirable  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  As 
we  find  our  harvest  the  whole  world  over,  we  have  to  reap  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  so  we  keep  incessantly  gathering,  gathering, 
from  almost  every  country  in  Europe  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
always,  replenishing  the  stock  of  table  linen,  bed  linen,  handkerchiefs, 
which  the  appreciation  of  our  customers  is  as  constantly  diminishing. 

We  gather  this  harvest  of  linen  fabrics  into  a  light  and  commodious 
store,  occupying  all  five  floors  of  the  building  at  14  West  23d  Street. 

Here  every  Linen  article  stands  on  its  dignity  as  pure  linen,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  kitchen  towel  or  a  ten-cent  handkerchief. 

Here  our  customers  may  come  to  purchase  or  to  look, 
unjostled  by  the  throngs  which  characterize  the  stores  where  some¬ 
thing  of  everything  is  sold,  and  we  very  cordially  invite  all  who  are 
interested  in  pure  linen  fabrics  -  to  examine  the  results  of  our  recent 
harvesting. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE” 


14  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


